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Foreword 


When we set about to develop a VisualAge programming environ- 
ment for Java, we first needed to understand the kinds of applica- 
tions that businesses wanted to build, applications that could 
leverage the capability that Java brought to the Web. We discov- 
ered that businesses wanted to do more than add graphical appeal 
to their web sites, they wanted to extend their enterprise reach to 
the web. More than Web advertising and simple CGI scripts, busi- 
nesses wanted to create real applications that leveraged their 
existing environments and data. VisualAge for Java accepts this 
business goal and is making it a reality today for our customers, 
large and small. 

The development environment itself is object-based and tied 
closely to the dynamic nature of Java to support incremental com- 
pilation and debug, plus automatic version control down to the 
method level. In this book you will learn all about VisualAge for 
Java, get the Java basics, work through real programming exam- 
ples that explain the Java programming language, JavaBeans, 
user interface programming and explore visual programming with 
the VisualAge visual composition editor. Developing applets and 
JavaBeans through visual programming and code generation 
make this a powerful rapid application development environment 
for Java. 

Marc and John are recognized by the development team as con- 
tributors to VisualAge. Their work on this book will enhance your 
Java programming skills and your experience with VisualAge for 
Java. 

The CD-ROM that accompanies the book contains VisualAge for 
Java Entry version. This version is a full function edition of the 
product that is only limited by the total number of classes you can 
create. Along with this book I am sure VisualAge for Java Entry 
will launch you into the exciting world of Java and the Internet. 
Install it on your own system and give it a try. 

Welcome to the world of VisualAge! 


Paul Buck 

Solution Manager - IBM VisualAge for Java 

IBM Corporation 
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Preface 


Welcome to the world of visual programming with Java! With 
VisualAge for Java, you are ready to take the plunge into a radi- 
cally new way of programming. If you have just purchased your 
IBM VisualAge for Java and are dying to build your first applica- 
tion or applet, you are reading the right book. Indeed, learning 
VisualAge for Java by example is this book is all about. With Visu- 
alAge for Java, application construction has never been easier. 
Even the most complex applications can be constructed from the 
large set of predefined Java beans. This book, the first in the Visu- 
alAge for Java series, shows you how to get started with IBM Visu- 
alAge for Java. 


What Is Java? 

Less than a year ago Java “spilled” into the world of network com- 
puting (Coffee-related metaphor is a big part of the Java scene!). 
An object-oriented programming language, Java was designed 
from the ground up as a secure, portable, and efficient language 
for programming appliances and personal digital assistants 
(PDAs). Java did not quite take off in this market place however, 
and for this reason was repurposed for the Web by Sun Microsys- 
tems. If you are reading this book this means that you care about 
Java and that is good because Java may change the Web pro- 
foundly as well as the programming of client/server applications. 


Who Should Read This Book? 

This book is best used as a starting point for learning Java in the 
VisualAge for Java environment. If you do not know object-ori- 
ented programming, this book will help you get started with a 
powerful way of developing your applications. For readers who 
already have some knowledge of Java, this book has been orga- 
nized such that you can easily find the parts that describe how to 
use VisualAge for Java. 


Let’s Get Practical 

This book is not a complete Java reference book. It does not have 
complete descriptions and usage examples of all Java packages. 
Instead, this book concentrates on how to use VisualAge for Java 
to build Java classes and beans. If you are looking for a practical 
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How This Book Is Organized 


guide on how to program Java with VisualAge for Java, look no 
further, you are holding the book you need. Through 15 chapters, 
this book takes you on a Java journey During the trip, you design 
and program an ATM applet from the ground up, modeling and 
implementing its logic using object-oriented principles, sketching 
its view or user interface on the chalkboard, and building it visu- 
ally with the Visual Composition Editor. The trip ends with you 
assembling the application’s model and view to complete your final 
applet. 


How This Book Is Organized 

This book consists of three parts. In the first part (Chapters 1 
through 9) we introduce the Java language and the object-oriented 
concepts and principles you need to know to program in Java. We 
also introduce the IBM VisualAge for Java integrated develop- 
ment environment (IDE), which you learn to use in each chapter. 
In the second part (Chapters 10 through 12), we introduce the Jav- 
aBeans specification, which describes the Java component soft- 
ware that IBM VisualAge for Java uses to support the IBM award- 
winning construction from parts paradigm. You learn about visual 
programming in Java through the Visual Composition Editor of 
VisualAge for Java. In the last part (Chapters 13 through 15), we 
show you how to improve and publish your applet. We conclude 
with a short overview of the Enterprise edition of IBM VisualAge 
for Java. 

In this book each chapter is divided in two parts, the first concen- 
trating on Java as a language, and the second concentrating on 
how to implement what you have learned, using VisualAge for 
Java. Here is an overview of each chapter: 

□ Chapter 1, “Introduction to the Environment” 

The first chapter is for those who cannot wait! We quickly 
introduce VisualAge for Java, and in just a few steps you are 
able to build your first applets and applications. 

□ Chapter 2, “Java Basics” 

If you are new to the Java language, read this chapter for a 
crash course on the language and its syntax. In the second 
part of this chapter you explore the VisualAge for Java IDE 
and learn how to test your code in the Scrapbook. 

□ Chapter 3, “Objects and the Java Language” 

This chapter introduces you to objects and shows you how you 
can use objects in Java. You learn your first object-oriented 
concepts, such as objects, classes, interfaces, messages, and 
encapsulation. To illustrate the new concepts, you build your 
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first class, a bank account class, using the VisualAge for Java 
SmartGuides. You refine the bank account class throughout 
the book. 

□ Chapter 4, “Organizing Your Code” 

Well-organized code can save you time and prevent headaches! 
This chapter introduces you to Java packages and VisualAge 
projects which help you organize your code. You also learn to 
use SmartGuides to import and export code to and from the 
VisualAge for Java IDE. 

□ Chapter 5, “Lifecycle of Java Objects” 

To exist, objects must be created first. In this chapter you 
learn how to create objects and how to get rid of them when 
you no longer need them. Using the VisualAge for Java Smart- 
Guides and the Scrapbook, you can put into practice what you 
have learned. 

□ Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java” 

If you want to grasp the key concepts of object-oriented pro- 
gramming, this chapter is your open Sesame! Using the ATM 
example, you learn how to achieve code reuse, using inherit- 
ance and aggregation relationships between objects. You also 
learn how polymorphism can help you write better code. In the 
second part of this chapter, you use VisualAge for Java to cre- 
ate more classes and expand the ATM model. 

□ Chapter 7, “Error Handling and Debugging” 

Run-time errors can occur unexpectedly, and handling them 
can be a very tedious task when developing an application. 
Fortunately Java has an innovative approach that enables you 
to cleanly incorporate error handling from the start in your 
code. This chapter describes that approach and introduces you 
to the powerful VisualAge for Java debugger, which helps you 
track even the most tricky bugs. As always, you practice the 
new concepts by providing your ATM model with a new excep- 
tion class and the mechanism for handling it. 

□ Chapter 8, “File I/O and Persistence” 

Like most programming languages, Java provides your pro- 
grams with facilities to support input and output through the 
console or using files. Input and output streams are introduced 
in this chapter along with a powerful mechanism, serializa- 
tion, that enables you to save objects state and restore it later 
on. Using serialization, you transform your ATM model to 
make it persistent. 
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□ Chapter 9, “Managing Your Code” 

Modifying your code is one thing, retrieving the modification 
history is another. With VisualAge for Java every modification 
you make in your code is kept in a underlying database. Thus 
you can backtrack your modifications and restore old versions 
of your code. This chapter describes the versioning mechanism 
provided by VisualAge for Java and how you can take advan- 
tage of it in the implementation of your ATM applet. 

□ Chapter 10, “Building User Interfaces with Java” 

Once your ATM model is built, you must provide it with a view 
that represents the user interface of your applet. This chapter 
shows you how to use the Abstract Windowing Toolkit (AWT) 
to create user interfaces in Java. Several small applications 
are built to illustrate the concepts learned. 

□ Chapter 11, “Visual Programming and JavaBeans” 

With the new release of the Java Developer’s Toolkit (JDK 
1.1), a new software component specification, called Java- 
Beans, is introduced. This chapter explains Java software com- 
ponents, or beans, and shows how you can build your own 
beans using the VisualAge for Java Visual Composition Editor. 
Visual programming is also introduced. To illustrate the con- 
cepts and techniques described in this chapter, you build a cal- 
culator that you reuse later in your ATM applet. 

□ Chapter 12, “Visual Programming in Action” 

After you have grasped the power of JavaBeans and the visual 
construction from beans provided by the Visual Composition 
Editor, we show you the techniques that you must master to 
build a user interface visually. You practice by building the 
view of your ATM applet that you assemble with the ATM 
model to compose the final applet. 

□ Chapter 13, “Improving Your ATM Applet” 

In this chapter you learn about multithreading, run-time type 
information handling with the Visual Composition Editor, and 
internationalization of your program. These advanced fea- 
tures are illustrated by improving your applet. 

□ Chapter 14, “Publishing Your Applet” 

Once your applet has been fully tested, you may want to pub- 
lish it on the Internet. This chapter shows you how to do 
that — from writing an HTML page that embeds your applet, to 
setting up your Web server. 
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□ Chapter 15, “VisualAge for Java Enterprise Edition” 

This chapter provides a sneak preview of the Enterprise edi- 
tion of VisualAge for Java, which enables you to automatically 
generate beans that connect to your legacy data and code. 
ATM applet improvements are discussed in regard to these 
new possibilities. 


CD-ROM Included 

The CD-ROM that accompanies this book contains the IBM Visu- 
alAge for Java Entry Edition for the Windows 95/NT and OS/2 
platforms. This edition is a scaled down version of the Professional 
edition limited to 100 classes. The CD-ROM also contains the code 
samples described throughout the book and the ATM applet. Refer 
to the README file in the root directory of the CD-ROM for the 
latest information about installing VisualAge for Java and the 
sample code on your machine. 

Although the illustrations in this book have been captured from a 
Windows platform, the VisualAge for Java product has the same 
look and feel on OS/2, and the samples described are compatible 
with both the Windows and OS/2 versions of IBM VisualAge for 
Java. 



Special Conventions in This Book 



Several boxes with predefined icons are used throughout the book 
to point out important information. 

Tips 

The helpful tips scattered throughout the book are designed to 
make your life easier. 

Warning 

Be sure to read the warning boxes. They are designed to draw your 
attention to areas where you can get into trouble. 



Read This 

The Read This boxes point out information that you should not 
miss while reading the chapters and developing your sample 
application. 
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Information 

The technical information in these boxes complements the infor- 
mation we provide throughout the book. 


ITSO on the Internet 

Internet users can find information about redbooks on the ITSO 
World Wide Web (WWW) home page. To access the ITSO Web 
pages, point your Web browser (such as WebExplorer™ from the 
OS/2 3.0 Warp BonusPak) to the following: 

http://www.redbooks.ibm.com/redbooks 

IBM internal users can download redbooks or read redbooks 
online. Point your web browser to the internal IBM Redbooks 
home page: 

http://w3.itso.ibm.com/redbooks 

If you do not have World Wide Web access, you can obtain the list 
of all current redbooks through the Internet by anonymous FTP 
to: 



ftp.almaden.ibm.com 
cd /redbooks 
get itsopub.txt 

The FTP server, ftp.almaden.ibm.com, also stores the sample from 
the accompanying CD-ROM. To retrieve the sample files, issue the 
following commands from the / redbooks directory: 

cd GG242232 
binary 

get GG242232.ZIP 
ascii 

get READ. ME 

All users of ITSO publications are encouraged to provide feedback 
to improve quality over time. Send questions about and feedback 
on redbooks to: 

redbook@vnet.ibm.com or 
REDBOOK at WTSCPOK or 
USIB5FWN at IBMMAIL 
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To receive regular updates on new redbooks and general IBM 
announcements, you can subscribe to the IBM Announcement 
Listserver. It automatically supplies an Internet e-mail user with 
timely new announcement information (titles and optionally the 
letter or abstract) from selected categories. To get started, send an 
e-mail to: 

announce@webster.ibmlink.ibm.com 

The keyword “SUBSCRIBE” must be the only word in the body of 
the e-mail; leave the subject line blank. You will receive a category 
form and listserver details. To immediately start your subscription 
of, for example, AS/400 announcements, put the words “SELECT 
HW120” in the body of the note. On the afternoon of an announce- 
ment day, you will receive e-mail with the announcement, along 
with a list of newly available redbook titles. To obtain a full 
abstract of a particular redbook, use “GET SG242232” in the note. 


VisualAge for Java Support 

VisualAge for Java Service and Support is staffed by developers 
who handle everything from how-tos to complex technical prob- 
lems. The resolution may take the form of education, a work- 
around, or a fix to the product (Corrective Service Diskette, CSDs). 

There are several ways to contact the VisualAge for Java Service 
and Support department electronically: 

□ CompuServe™ forums: GO VAJAVA 

□ Internet 

• anonymous logon to: 

site : ftp.software.ibin.com 

directory, ps/products/vi sual agejava/fi xes/ 

• sample URL: 

ftp://ftp.software.ibm.com/ps/products/vi sual age- 
java/fixes/ 

• Web site: 

http://www.software.ibm.com/ad/vajava 

□ Talklink 

• 1-800-992-4777 for information (USA and Canada) 

• VAJAVA CFORUM 

□ Developer’s Connection (DEVCON) CD 

• Ordering information: 1-800-6DE-VCON (USA and Can- 
ada) 

□ IBM PC Co.: BBS 1-919-517-0001 (8,N,1) or 1-800-772-2227 
for information 
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al Age for Java 
Java Basics 


Welcome to Programming with VisualAge for Java. This part 
begins with a short introduction to the VisualAge for Java devel- 
opment environment, so you can build your first applet and appli- 
cation quickly You then start building your Java skills by learning 
the essential elements of the language. Next, you learn the termi- 
nology and concepts used in object-oriented technology, followed by 
Java packages, exceptions, persistence, and code management. 

In each chapter, we illustrate the newly learned concepts with a 
bank account and automated teller machine (ATM) example, 
which you enhance as you proceed to more advanced features of 
the Java language and VisualAge for Java environment. 
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Introduction to 
the Environment 


This chapter presents an overview of the VisualAge for Java devel- 
opment environment. You learn the basic terms that you need to 
understand to create your first program. Before you finish reading 
this chapter, you will have your first Java program up and run- 
ning! 


The VisualAge for Java Development Environment 

VisualAge for Java is an integrated, visual environment that sup- 
ports the complete cycle of Java program development. With the 
VisualAge for Java programming environment, you can build 
100% pure Java applications, applets, and JavaBean components 
that run on any Java-compatible Virtual Machine (VM) Java 
Development Kit (JDK 1.1) or inside any JDK 1.1-enabled 
browser. Using the true rapid application development (RAD) pro- 
vided by VisualAge for Java, you can shorten the development life 
cycle of your applications and improve their time to market. 
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The VisualAge for Java Development Environment 


VisualAge for Java features include: 

□ An integrated development environment (IDE), which 
enables you to create classes, or change methods, and then 
incrementally compile without the need to exit the testing 
phase of development. This IDE sports: 

• A fully featured colored-syntax editor, which helps you 
write syntax-free source code. The source code is incre- 
mentally compiled when you save it. 

• A debugger, which opens automatically when program 
exceptions occur 

• Single-user version control, which lets you keep track of 
all changes you make to your code 

• A Visual Composition Editor, which allows you to develop 
your application visually 

• A JavaBeans creation tool to create 100% pure Java beans 
that you can use with the Visual Composition Editor 

□ Enterprise Access Builders (IBM VisualAge for Java Enter- 
prise version only), which include: 

• Database Access Builder for accessing enterprise data 
managed by database servers such as IBM's DB2 using 
the Java Database Connection (JDBC) specification 

• CICS Access Builder for building CICS Java external call 
interfaces (ECIs) to enterprise transactions managed by 
the IBM CICS Transaction Server for OS/390 

• Distributed Application Builder for building remote 
method invocation (RMI) or C++ interfaces that connect to 
C++ and Java applications running on a server 

Also planned for the Enterprise product is a fully integrated, 
repository -based team environment that allows management of 
the development process on Java projects with complete source 
and version control. 

The rest of this book introduces you to the Java language and 
object-oriented (00) concepts. You will be using the Professional 
Edition of VisualAge for Java which does not include the Enter- 
prise Access Builders and the team environment support. 
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Building Your First Applet 

The purpose of this chapter is to get you started quickly with Visu- 
alAge for Java. Before starting, you should have a look at the fol- 
lowing table of terms used in 00 technology. These terms are 
explained later in the book, but it helps to have a rough idea now 
of what they mean. 


Terms Used in Object Oriented Programming in Java 

Class 

A template for creating objects. A class defines the 
behavior and properties that are common to all 
objects of that class. 

Object 

An instance of a class. An object shares the behavior 
of all objects of the same class, but each object can 
have a different state. 

Applet 

A special kind of class introduced in Java. Its 
instances usually run in a Web browser such as 
Netscape Navigator. 

Methods 

and 

messages 

Objects communicate with each other by sending 
messages. When an object receives a message, a cor- 
responding method, defined in the class definition, 
is invoked to perform the required task. 

Project 

The basic Java environments provide only the con- 
cept of a package to organize your work. In Visu- 
alAge for Java you also have projects, within which 
you can organize your packages. 

Package 

A collection of classes that serve a common purpose. 
This is Java’s way of organizing classes into logical 
entities that are easier to maintain and understand 
than a huge set of classes all at the same level. 


Let’s Get Started! 

Before you go any further, you must have VisualAge for Java 
installed on your computer. If you have not already installed the 
product, refer to Appendix A on page 441. Make sure you also read 
the installation instructions included with the CD-ROM that 
accompanies this book for the latest changes. 

Our first Java class is a simple applet that displays the text of 
your choice in the applet’s window. You launch VisualAge for Java 
by double-clicking the IBM VisualAge for Java icon in the IBM 
VisualAge for Java folder. The Quick Start dialog (Figure 1) is 
displayed. 
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Q VisualAge Quick Start 


□ 


What would you like to do? 


(• [Create a new applet 


C Create a new class/interface 


C Continue working with a class/interface 


C Go to the Workbench 


■ 


[7 Show this window at startup. 

Cancel 


Figure 1 . Quick Start Dialog 


The Quick Start dialog is shown when you start the VisualAge for 
Java IDE, unless you deselect the checkbox at the bottom of the 
window. 


Another window opened during startup is the Workbench, where 
you usually create and manipulate your classes. From the Work- 
bench you can also launch the Quick Start window, by selecting 
Window— »Quick Start from the menu bar. 

Using the Quick Start dialog you can create a new class or con- 
tinue working with an existing class that you created previously. 
Because this is the first time you are using VisualAge for Java, 
you do not have anything to continue working with, so the default 
selection (Create a new applet) is fine. 

SmartGuides 


VisualAge for Java makes use of SmartGuides (you may be 
familiar with similar function called Wizards in other products) 
throughout the product to help you create Java applets and appli- 
cations. Clicking the OK button on the Quick Start window opens 
the Create Applet SmartGuide (Figure 2), which guides you 
through the process of creating your new applet class. 
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Figure 2. The Create Applet SmartGuide 

To create your applet, fill in the text fields (Name of Applet, 
Project, and Package) as shown in Figure 2. Select the Write 
source code for the applet radio button and deselect the 
Browse applet when finished checkbox. Click the Finish but- 
ton to complete your work with the SmartGuide window. Visu- 
alAge for Java now creates the code needed for your new applet. 
The dialog closes and lets you work with the Workbench window 
(Figure 3). 

Believe it or not, you have just created your first applet using 
VisualAge for Java! Now you can examine and test your applet, 
using the WorkBench. 

The Workbench 

The Workbench is the main control center of the VisualAge for 
Java IDE. From the Workbench, you can access projects, pack- 
ages, and classes and modify and test your code with just a few 
mouse clicks. 
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Building Your First Applet 



Figure 3. The Workbench 

To test your newly created applet, expand your project and your 
package by clicking the plus sign to the left of them and select the 
HiThere applet by clicking it. Select Selected— »Run—»In Applet 
Viewer from the menu bar of the Workbench; VisualAge for Java 
prompts you for possible parameters to use when the applet is 
started (see Figure 4). You can also change the initial width and 
height of your applet. In this case the defaults are just fine, and 
you can click the Run button. 



Figure 4. Starting an Applet 
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After you click the Run button, the Applet Viewer opens and runs 
your applet (Figure 5). The Applet Viewer is a utility that lets you 
test your applets without having to use a Web browser. You may 
have to resize the window to see the complete message. 


[O] Applet Viewer: chOl.HiThere 


Applet 

Welcome to VisualAge 


Applet started. 

Figure 5. Your First Applet 

Congratulations, you have built and tested your first applet with 
VisualAge for Java! 

Modifying Your Applet 

To modify the applet, select your class in the Workbench. The 
class definition of the applet is displayed in the Source pane of the 
Workbench window and looks like this: 

public class HiThere extends java. applet. Applet { 

java. awt. Font font = new java.awt. Font("TimesRoman" , 
java. awt. Font. BOLD, 24); 

java. lang. String str = "Welcome to VisualAge"; 
int xPos = 5; 

} 

To change the text “Welcome to VisualAge” to any string you like, 
just overwrite the text. Save your changes by selecting 
Edit— »Save from the menu bar. VisualAge for Java compiles the 
code immediately, and you can test the result by again selecting 
Selected— »Run—»In Applet Viewer from the menu bar. If you 
did not close the Applet Viewer window you started while testing 
the previous version of the applet, you can also select Applet— ^re- 
start from the menu bar of the running Applet Viewer. 

This simple example shows how VisualAge for Java can help you 
create Java programs. You did not need to edit, save or compile 
any file. You simply changed the code generated automatically by 
VisualAge for Java, saved it, and ran it. This reduced development 
life cycle is a reality thanks to the incremental compiler, which 
compiles your code on the fly when you save it. 
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The Workbench Explained 

You will probably spend a lot of time using the Workbench, so it’s 
time to take a look at the Workbench (Figure 6) and its features. 


Title bar 
Menu bar 
Tool bar 

Page Selection 
Tabs 


Browse Pane 


Source Pane 


Status Line 
Figure 6. The Workbench Explained 

The Workbench contains two panes: the Browse pane in the upper 
part and the Source pane in the lower part. The contents of the 
Browse pane depend on the current tab selection above the pane. 
To switch between the Projects, Packages, Classes, Interfaces, and 
Unresolved Problems views, just click the corresponding tab. A 
tree-view of the projects, packages, classes and interfaces, which 
are currently loaded in your workspace, is shown in the Browse 
pane when you select the Projects, Packages, Classes or Interfaces 
views. The Projects view is the default view shown when you open 
the Workbench for the first time. To collapse or expand any item 
in the list, click the plus or minus sign to the left of the item. To 
show the source code for an item in the Source pane, just select the 
item, using your mouse. 

Some of the terms in the previous paragraph are probably new to 
you: not to worry, they are explained as you work through the 
book. 

From the Workbench you can access the menu of the currently 
selected item (project, package, class, interface, or method) in two 
different ways: you can access the pop-up menu by right-clicking 
the selected item, or you can use the menu bar the way you used it 
to test your first applet. The pop-up menu of the Source pane and 


Hover help 

/ 


[O] Workbench 


File Edit Workspace Selected Window Help 

1 Xj \ o @ 

\'_J Projects | f j§< Packages | 0 Classes | 0 
(jj> All Projects 



“3 


A 


|l*l fill Java class libraries 1.1.1 

Learn J a va(1 0/1 5/97 4:15:52 PM) 
H (S3 chOI (11/4/97 3:42:09 AM) 


C HiThere^l 1/4/97 3:42:20 AM) 


<* getAppletlnfo() 

«• init() 

< paint(java.awt. Graphics) 
I /^l finn class libraries Win32 111 


hi ■ 

' Source 


1 

A 


import java. applet .* ; 
import java.awt.*; 

/** 

* This applet was generated by a Smart Guide . 


| public class HiThere extends Applet { 

J 


Use a SmartGuide to add a package to the workspace. 
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the Edit menu in the menu bar have the same contents. The 
Browse pane’s pop-up menu is the same as the Selected menu in 
the menu bar. 

Figure 7 shows the tool bar icons described in Table 1. 

X 5l 3l A V/ Dy &) ©y © jj^) 0 5 St: j 

I Show edition names 

Hide edition names 

Create field 

Create method 

Create applet 

Create class or interface 

Add package 

Add project 

Search 

Debug 

Run 

Paste 

Copy 

Cut 

Figure 7. The Workbench Tool Bar 


Table 1 . Toolbar Icons 


Icon 

Description 

Cut 

Move the currently selected text to the 
clipboard. 

Copy 

Copy the currently selected text to the 
clipboard. 

Paste 

Copy the contents of the clipboard to the 
current cursor position. 

Run 

Run the selected class or a class from the 
selected project or package. 

Debug 

Start the debugger. 

Search 

Search for a reference or declaration of a 
field, method, or class. 

Add Poject 

Add a project to the current workspace. 

Add Package 

Add a package to the current select 
project. 
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Table 1 . Toolbar Icons 


Icon 

Description 

Create Class or Interface 

Invoke the Create a new Class or Inter- 
face SmartGuide. 

Create Applet 

Invoke the Create a new Applet Smart- 
Guide. 

Create Method 

Invoke the Create a new Method Smart- 
Guide on an existing class. 

Create Field 

Invoke the Create a new Field Smart- 
Guide on an existing class. 

Hide Edition Names 

Hide the edition names of program ele- 
ments. 

Show Edition Names 

Show the edition names of program ele- 
ments. 


- Tip 

You can expand the Source pane or the Browse pane to 

O fill the whole window by double-clicking the title area of 
the pane. Another double-click on the title area restores 
the previous split view. 

You can also change the relative size of the two panes by 
dragging the split line between the panes with your 
mouse. 

The Source pane can also be used to add a comment to a 
project or a package. 


Creating An Animated Applet 

Now that you are more familiar with the VisualAge for Java IDE, 
it is time to create your second applet. With VisualAge for Java, it 
is easy to create applets that scroll text from one side of the applet 
to another. 

This time you create a new class without Quick Start. Instead, 
click on the Create Applet icon on the tool bar of the Workbench. 
The SmartGuide appears again, requesting you to fill in informa- 
tion about your second applet. Use the same project and package 
names as in your first applet, and name your applet HiThere- 
Again. Select the Write source code for the applet radio button 
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and deselect the Browse applet when finished checkbox. This 
time, click the Next> button to access the second page of the 
SmartGuide (Figure 8). 


SmartGuide - Applet Properties 


Would you like the SmartGuide to generate a main() method and other support so 
that the applet can be run as a stand-alone application? 

C Yes, create an applet which can be run by itself or in an applet viewer. 

(•No, create an applet which can only be run in an applet viewer. 


Would you like the applet to run in a thread? This will allow the applet to perform 
tasks in the background, such as animation. 

(* Yes, create an applet which runs in a thread 

C No, do not use a thread. 


e| 


Cancel < Back I Next > I Finish 


Figure 8. Creating an Animated Applet 


Select the Yes, create an applet which runs in a thread radio 
button, and click the Finish button. Run the applet by selecting it 
in the Workbench and then selecting Selected— »Run—»In Applet 
Viewer from the menu bar. 


Your application should show a marquee text scrolling from left to 
right. You have just built an animated applet. 


Building Your First Application 

In this section you create a Java application that prints a string to 
the VisualAge for Java console. The console is a window that dis- 
plays messages sent by your application to the standard output of 
the operating system. To create a class that can be run as an 
application, without the Applet Viewer or a Web browser, you 
have to implement a method called main in your class. 

In the Workbench, select your package (chOl), and select Select- 
ed— >New Class/Interface from the menu bar. Enter HiAgain for 
the Class Name. Notice that because you selected the chOl pack- 
age within the Learn Java project, you do not have to type them in 
again (Figure 9). 
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Figure 9. Creating the HiAgain Application 

Now click the Next> button to access the second page of the 
SmartGuide, which lets you specify attributes of your class. 



Figure 10. Defining the mainQ Method 

Select the main(String []) checkbox and click the Finish button. 

In the Source pane of the Workbench you can see the definition of 
your newly created class. In the Browse pane, expand the class by 
clicking the plus sign to the left of it, and you can see the main 
method. Select this method, and the Source pane shows you the 
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method implementation. Only a stub of the method has been gen- 
erated, but you can change that by adding the following code to 
the method body: 

System. out. println("This is my first application!"); 


The System. out. println() statement prints a string to the standard 
output, which in turn is displayed in the VisualAge for Java Con- 
sole window. 

Save any changes you made, using the menu bar (Edit— »Save), 
and you are ready to see the results of your work. Select the class 
and from the menu bar select Selected— >Run— »Run Main. Visu- 
alAge for Java asks you for parameters, but you do not need to 
specify any now, so just click the Run button. The Console window 
(Figure 11) opens to display the result. 



Standard In 


1 


u 


Figure 11. The VisualAge for Java Console 


You have successfully created another Java class. The Console 
window that displays the text that your application generated is 
used as a standard output window for messages and to enter input 
through the standard input. VisualAge for Java does not have a 
command line that is used for the same purpose in standard com- 
mand-based Java environments such as JDK 1.1 from Sun Micro- 
systems. 
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- Tip 

With VisualAge for Java, you can easily build an applet 

O that can also be run as an application. To do so, your 
applet has to implement the main() method to handle 
opening a window without an Applet Viewer or a Web 
browser. 

To create this kind of applet, just click the Applet icon in 
the tool bar, and the SmartGuide creates the necessary 
implementation for you. After providing names for the 
project, package, and class, select the Write source code 
for the applet radio button and click the Next> button 
to access the Applet Properties SmartGuide. Select the 
Yes, create an Applet which can be run by 
itself or in an Applet viewer radio button, and 
click the Finish button. Notice that the Select- 
ed Kun menu has both Run main and In Applet 
Viewer options available if you select the class in the 
Workbench. 


VisualAge for Java Symbols Explained 

As you probably have already noticed, VisualAge for Java uses dif- 
ferent colors and symbols to represent different types of classes 
and methods. Once you learn these symbols, it is very easy to see 
at a glance which methods your classes have. Table 2 lists the 
symbols that VisualAge for Java uses to visualize different ele- 
ments. 


Table 2. VisualAge for Java Symbols 


Symbol 

Name 

Description 

& 

Project 

A project folder that contains packages. 
This icon appears either opened 
(expanded) or closed. 

& 

Package 

A package that contains classes and 
interfaces 

o 

Class 

The Workbench displays this icon before 
the name of each class definition. 
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Table 2. VisualAge for Java Symbols 


Symbol 

Name 

Description 

o 

Interface 

The Workbench displays this icon before 
the name of each interface definition. 

A 

Executable 

Shows whether a class is executable as 
either an applet or an application 

A 

Abstract 

Displayed when a class or method is 
defined as abstract 

• 

Public 

Green circle: public access modifier 

k 

Default 

Blue triangle: default access modifier 

■ 

Private 

Red square: a private access modifier 

+ 

Protected 

Yellow diamond: protected access modi- 
fier 

A 

Native 

A native method 

T 

Transient 

A transient field 

.;L. 

Synchro- 

nized 

A clock symbol: a synchronized method 

F 

Final 

A final method 

S 

Static 

A static method 

cs 

Visual Class 

The class has methods generated by the 
VisualAge for Java Visual Composition 
Editor. 

❖ 

Generated 

The method was generated by VisualAge 
for Java and should not be modified. 
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Table 2. VisualAge for Java Symbols 


Symbol 

Name 

Description 

X 

Error 

A red cross can be shown in front of 
methods or classes. A red cross in front of 
a method indicates the method has 
errors, and the class in question has a 
grey cross. A red cross in front of a class 
indicates that the class definition has 
errors. 


Summary 



VisualAge for Java provides you with an integrated 
environment, where you can quickly and easily 
develop Java classes. 

In this chapter you have created both a Java applet 
and application with a few mouse clicks. 


The tool set includes several tools, such as the 
Workbench to browse and edit your projects, pack- 
ages and classes; SmartGuides, a set of wizards, to 
generate initial code; and the Console window. 
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Basics 


This chapter is divided into two sections. The first section contains 
information about how Java works and introduces the components 
of the Java language: basic data types, statements, variables, 
operators, and control flow. The second section shows how to use 
VisualAge for Java to reinforce your new Java knowledge. 


How Java Works 

Java is more than just the Java language. It also includes the 
Java Virtual Machine (VM), which is like a computer imple- 
mented in software. The Java VM is capable of executing instruc- 
tions called Java bytecodes. Whenever you save any changes you 
make to source code, VisualAge for Java compiles the source code 
into bytecodes. VisualAge for Java incorporates its own VM that is 
capable of executing bytecodes. The Java VM is the key to a Java 
program’s portability. 
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If you use a Java-enabled Web browser to connect to a Web page 
that contains an applet, the browser’s VM is responsible for exe- 
cuting the bytecodes of that applet. Therefore as long as a Web 
browser implements or supports a Java VM, it does not matter on 
which platform the browser runs. This is the key to machine inde- 
pendence. 

The Java VM has another advantage: because Java VMs have 
their own instruction set, it is difficult to create applets that can 
damage your computer when executing in your browser. The Java 
VM also includes a bytecode verifier that inspects the bytecodes 
before they are actually run. Thus undesired bytecodes that could 
be harmful cannot execute. In addition, applets that are down- 
loaded from the Web cannot read and write access to files on your 
hard disk by default. The applets running in your browser are in a 
protected environment, called a sand-box, that is well isolated 
from your computer. 


The Java Language 

Consider this chapter a crash course in the Java language, not a 
reference manual. If you are already familiar with a language like 
C++, you will easily recognize what is new or different. Here are 
some of Java’s most important features: 

Simplicity Java is an attempt to simplify C++ while 

retaining enough expressive power to be use- 
ful. It does not add lots of syntactic sugar or 
unnecessary features. 

Object-orientation Almost everything in Java is either a class, a 
method, or an object. Only the most basic 
data types (for example, int) are primitives. 

Java programs are compiled to a bytecode 
format that can be run by interpreters on 
many platforms including Windows 95, Win- 
dows NT, Solaris, AIX, and OS/2. 

Java code can be executed in an environment 
that prohibits introducing viruses, deleting 
or modifying files, or otherwise performing 
data-destroying and computer-crashing 
operations. 

Java can be compiled to native code on the 

fly- 


Portability 


Safety 


Performance 
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Multithreaded Threading support is built into the language. 

A single Java program can have many differ- 
ent tasks processing independently and con- 
tinuously. 

Java’s popularity is due to the fact that it is a great language for 
programming applets which can be downloaded from the Web. 
However, Java is a full-blown language that is not restricted to 
programming applets. You can program almost everything in Java 
that you can program in C++ or Smalltalk. 


Statements 


The source code for a Java program is made up of statements. 
Statements include: 

□ Expressions: combinations of keywords, operators, and vari- 
ables. 

□ Blocks: sets of statements enclosed in curly braces: {}. 

You can also include comments and white space in Java programs; 
the compiler ignores both. 


Variables, Keywords, and Operators 

In Java, as in most programming languages, variables, keywords, 
and operators are the building blocks of expressions; they are the 
basic vocabulary of the language. 

Variables 

Variables in Java are declared with the following format: 

[variable modifiers] variabletype variablename [= initialvalue] ; 

Instance or class variables must be declared within the class dec- 
laration. Local variables can be declared anywhere within a 
method. 

Examples of declarations are: 

i nt amount; // integer value named amount: initial value 0 if class 
// or instance variable, otherwise you get a compiler 
//error 

int amount = 1000; // as above, but assigns an initial value 
// of 1000 

private int amount = 1000; // as above but with limited access 
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Modifiers 

The variable modifiers specify information about the accessibility 
and persistence of a variable. The valid values are: 

public The variable is fully accessible from anywhere in 

your program. 

protected The variable is accessible in the package defining 
the class and within the body of any subclass. 
Packages and subclasses are fully explained in 
Chapter 4, “Organizing Your Code,” on page 71. 

private The variable is accessible only within objects of the 

class within which it is defined. 

static Static variables belong to the class, not to 

instances, and are sometimes referred to as class 
variables. Variables that are not static are called 
instance variables 

final The value of the variable cannot be changed once it 

is set. It is effectively a constant. 

transient The variable is not part of the persistent state of 
an object 

volatile The variable may be modified asynchronously. 

If a variable access modifier (public, protected, or private) is not 
selected, the default is package access. This are introduced in 
Chapter 4, “Organizing Your Code,” on page 71. 

Variable Types 

Java is a strongly typed language. Therefore every variable must 
have a declared type. The type of a variable determines which val- 
ues it can take and which operations are allowed on it. The primi- 
tive Java types include boolean, char, byte, short, int, long, float, 
and double. 
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Table 3. Primitive Data Types 



Width in 
Bits 

Initial Value Set 
by Compiler 

Possible Values 

bool ean 

8 

false 

true or false 

char 

16 

‘\u0000’ 

Unicode character 

from 0 .. 65535 

byte 

8 

0 

-128 .. 127 

short 

16 

0 

-32768 .. 32767 

i nt 

32 

0 

-2 31 .. 2 31 

long 

64 

0 

roughly 

+/-9.22E+18 

fl oat 

32 

0.0F 

roughly 1.4E-45 to 
3.40E+38 

doubl e 

64 

0.0D 

roughly 4.9E-324 
to 1.7E+-308 


Java also supports nonprimitive or user-defined types: these are 
arrays, classes, and interfaces. Arrays are explained in “Predefined 
Classes: String and Array” on page 29. Classes and interfaces are 
introduced in Chapter 3, “Objects and the Java Language,” on 
page 41 and Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java,” on page 103. 

Variable Names 

Variable names, or identifiers, in the Java language must start 
with a letter, underscore, or dollar sign. The valid characters are: 

□ Characters A through Z 

□ Characters a through z 

□ Unicode characters above hex 00C0 

Subsequent characters can also be digits. 

Initial Values 

Within a class declaration, a variable can have an initial value. If 
you omit the initial value, the variable gets a default value as 
defined in Table 3. If the variable is a local variable (not part of a 
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class declaration), an initial value is not assigned, and the com- 
piler may report an error if you do not explicitly assign an initial 
value. 

Literals 

Literals are the actual values you can assign to some types of vari- 
ables. There are five types of literals: 

□ Integer literals of type int, such as 123 unless they are 
larger than 32 bits, or suffixed with L (for example, 123L), in 
which case they are 1 ong. 

□ Floating point literals, such as 3.14159 or 5F or 6D. The 
default is double. 

□ Boolean literals true and fal se. 

□ Character literals, such as ‘a’ or ‘B’ or \r (carriage return) 

□ String literals such as "this is a string." 

Casting 

You use casting to convert the current type of an object or primi- 
tive to another type. Consider the following code fragment: 

double aDouble = 5.1; 
int anlnt = 0; 

anlnt = aDouble; // incompatible types 

The compiler complains if you try to assign the value of another 
type to an incompatible type as shown in the previous example. To 
satisfy the compiler you can use casting by telling the compiler it 
should convert the double value to an int type: 

double aDouble = 5.123; 
int anlnt = 0; 

anlnt = (int)aDouble; // compatibility enforced by casting 

However, in this example you lose significant digits because you 
are converting from a larger to a smaller type. The value of anlnt 
would be 5. It is your responsibility to use casting carefully. 

This code example converts a value of a smaller type to a larger 
type: 

double aDouble = 0; 
int anlnt = 10; 

aDouble = anlnt; // casting not required 
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Explicitly casting in this example is not necessary because Java 
automatically converts a smaller type to a larger type. 

Scope of a Variable 

A variable's scope is the block of code within which the variable is 
accessible. The scope of a variable determines when the variable is 
created and when it is destroyed. The scope of a variable is estab- 
lished when the variable is declared. The scope of a variable varies 
according to the variable category: 

□ Member variable: The variable is a member of a class and is 
declared within a class. 

□ Local variable: The variable is declared within a method or 
within a block of code in a method. In this case, the local vari- 
able is accessible from its declaration to the end of the code 
block in which it was declared. 

□ Method parameter: The variable is a formal argument to 
methods and constructors. The scope of a method parameter is 
the entire method or constructor for which it is a parameter. 

□ Exception handler parameter: The variable is similar to 
the method parameter but is a parameter to an exception han- 
dler rather than a method or constructor. 

In the rest of this chapter you will deal only with local variables. 


Java uses the Unicode character set, a standardized 
character-coding system to support Roman as well as 
non-Roman alphabets such as Japanese. In contrast to 
other formats such as ASCII, Unicode allows the 
encoding of up to 34,168 characters. In Java all identi- 
fiers, strings, and characters are composed of a series 
of Unicode characters. 

The java.io package provides methods that use other 
encoding schemes to read and write characters to files 
using so that the files can be browsed and edited with 
traditional ASCII-based tools. 
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Keywords 

Keywords are reserved words, that is they cannot be used in Java 
programs as variable names. There are about 50 keywords, includ- 
ing the following, which will be familiar to C and C++ program- 
mers: 

break, case, char, do, else, for, if, int, return, switch, void, 
and while; 

and others like: 

abstract, extends, false, true, implements, native, null, super, 
and synchronized. 

Operators 

As in any other programming language, Java supports different 
operators. In this section we outline each operator category and 
the operators that belong to it. 

Unary Operators 


- 

negation: change the sign of the variable 

~ 

bitwise complement: toggle each bit to 0 
or 1 

++ 

increment: increase the variable by 1 

- 

decrement: decrease the variable by 1 


Binary Operators 


+ 

addition: add two variables 

- 

subtraction: subtract one variable from 
another 

* 

multiplication: multiply one variable by 
another 

/ 

division (truncates when used on integer 
values): divide one variable by another 

% 

modulus: take the remainder of dividing 
one integer by another 
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& 

bitwise AND: perform a logical AND of 
each bit in the binary representation of 
the variable 

1 

bitwise OR: perform a logical OR of each 
bit in the binary representation of the 
variable. 

A 

bitwise XOR: perform a logical exclusive 
OR of each bit in the binary representa- 
tion of the variable 

« 

left shift: shift all bits one position to the 
left (equivalent to multiplying by 2) 

» 

right shift: shift all bits one position to 
the right (equivalent to dividing by 2) 

»> 

unsigned right shift (fills top bits with 0) 


Information 





Binary operators may be combined with the assign- 
ment operator, as in the C language. For example: 

a -= b; is equivalent to: a = a - b; 

You cannot overload operators as in C++; that is, you 
cannot define operators on new types. 


Integer and Boolean Relational Operators 


t 

not: toggle the logical value of the oper- 
and (can be combined with < or > or =) 

> 

greater than (can be combined with =) 

< 

less than (can be combined with =) 

== 

equality 

&& 

boolean AND: true if both operands are 
true, otherwise false 

1 1 

boolean OR: true if either or both oper- 
ands are true, otherwise false 


Ternary Conditional Operator 


as in C and C++, an abbreviated if-else 
operator 
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Member Access Operators 



dereference 

[] 

access to array elements 


Separators 



defines the end of a statement 

0 

group expressions in method calls 

11 

define block of statements 


Precedence of Operators 

Expressions are evaluated from left to right. Within that order, 
operators with a higher precedence get evaluated first. Consider 
the following example: 

int result; 
result =10+6/3; 

This would result in 12 because the / operator has a higher prece- 
dence than the + operator. The result of the following code example 
is 5. The addition (16) is performed first and then divided by 3. 
The integer division truncates the result to 5. 

int result; 

result = (10 + 6) / 3; 

Here is a list of operators and their precedence. Operators higher 
in the list have higher precedence. 

□ • 0 
! ~ ++ -- 
* / % 

+ - 

« » »> 

<><=>= instanceof 

& 

A 

L 

? ; 

= operand= 
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You may want to use parentheses to indicate explicitly which 
expressions have to be evaluated first. The use of parentheses can 
help make your code easier to read and maintain. 


Comments 


The compiler ignores comments and white space (such as blanks, 
tabs, and line feeds or carriage returns). There are three types of 
comments: 

/* This is a C-like comment, which can, if necessary, 
span several lines. 

*/ 

// C++ or ANSI C type comment, which ends at the end of the line 
/** Used for documentation. It is automatically converted 
into HTML, using the javadoc tool, which is a part 
of the JDK 

*/ 

Note that string literals may not extend over one line; that is, car- 
riage returns or line feeds are not ignored within a string literal. 


Predefined Classes: String and Array 

Strings and arrays are important language tools and it is impor- 
tant to be able to use them. It is not important to understand 
classes at this point, you can just think of Strings and arrays as 
other types that Java supports. 

Strings 

Java provides a class called String, which represents a sequence of 
characters, such as “Hello World.” Here are some examples of how 
you can manipulate strings using the String methods: 

String si, s2; // declare two string variables 

int i; // declare an integer index 

s2 = new String("this is a string"); // create a string 

/* 

You could also just use: s2 = "this is a string" 

*/ 


si = s2.toUpperCase() ; 
if ( s2 . equal s (s 1) ) 

System. out. println("s2 is in upper case"); 

i = s 1 . 1 ength ( ) ; // sets i to 16 

s2 = String. valueOf(i) ; // sets s2 to "16" 

si = s2.concat("abc6") ; // sets si to "16abc6" 
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s2 = sl.substring(0,3) ; // 
i = si . i ndexOf ("6" ,2) ; // 

// 


sets s2 to "16a" 

look for the character 6, starting 
at index of 2 (sets i to 5) 


Read This 



The string equal s operation or method tests the content 
of two strings for equality. By contrast, the == operator 
tests the value of two variables for equality. For a vari- 
able referring to an object, its value is that object refer- 
ence, and two such variables are equal only if they are 
pointing to the same object. Thus: 


si = "ab"; s2 = "a" 
if (sl.equals(s2)); 
i f (si == s2) ; 


+ "b"; 

//true same contents 
//false 2 different objects 


StringBuffer 

Java strings are immutable; that is, once they are created, they 
cannot be changed. Another class, StringBuffer, is a string of vari- 
able size. It is mainly used to create strings. The compiler uses it 
to implement the + operator. For example: 

"a" + "b" 

is compiled to: 

new Stri ngBuffer () .append("a") .append("b") .toStringO ; 

Let’s analyze this piece of code. The order of the operations is from 
left to right, and the operations are separated by a dot: 


1. new Stri ngBuffer () A new empty string buffer is created. 

2. append("a") a is appended. 

3. append("b") b is appended. 

4. toStri ng () The string buffer is converted to a string 

type. 

As expected, the result is a string with the value of ab. 


Information 



wm 


The toString method is used for converting any object 
to a string. The default toString returns the class name 
of the object and the address in the Java VM. Many 
classes create their own toString method to provide a 
useful description of themselves. 
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Arrays 

Arrays are used to store a known number of objects of the same 
type. The declaration of an array variable contains the data type 
and the array name. The declaration format is: 

type [] name; 

To assign the variable to a new array use: 

name = new type[size]. 

An example of an integer array is: 
i nt i [] ; 

i = new i nt [10] ; 

The example creates an array of 10 integers with a zero-based 
index. The indices run from 0 to 9. 

Rather than using multidimensional arrays (which do not exist in 
the language) you use arrays of arrays: 

1 nt j [] [] = new i nt [3] [4] ; // create a new integer array of 

// of 3 rows and 4 columns 

For safety purposes, array subscripts (row and column numbers) 
are checked to make sure they are integers and valid. If not, a run- 
time error or exception occurs. In this case an ArraylndexOutOf- 
BoundsException is thrown. Exceptions are introduced in Chapter 
7, “Error Handling and Debugging”. 

You can determine the number of elements in an array by using 
the length operator: 

i nt i [] = new i nt [5] ; 
i nt j; 

j = i .length; 

int matrix[][] = new i nt [3] [4] ; 
int rowO = matrix[0] .length; 

You can create arrays of any type. Array dimensions are not 
dynamic; once an array has been created, its dimensions are fixed. 


Control Flow 


You use conditional statements and loops to control the flow of 
execution within a Java program. 
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Conditional Statements 

Java supports two conditional statements: if-else and switch. 

The If-Else Statement 

If the coffee is good, let’s drink it, else let’s brew another cup. That 
is exactly what an if-else statement enables you to implement. It 
verifies whether a logical condition is true or false. If true, the 
block following the if keyword is executed. If false, the block fol- 
lowing the else keyword is executed. 

This example compares two integer values: 

int a = 10; 
int b = 5; 
int c; 

if (a > b) 

{ 

c = a + b; 

} 

else { 

c = a - b; 


/* 

The else branch is optional, 
1 egal as wel 1 : 

*/ 

if (a > b) 

{ 

c = a + b; 


The following statement is 


The alternate form of the if statement can also be used: 
(a > b)?c = a + b:c = a - b; 


Information 





The curly braces around each single statement in the 
if-else statement example are not necessary although 
they can make your code more readable and less error- 
prone. 

An if statement or a loop executes the next statement 
or block, so the curly braces are needed only if more 
than one statement is to be executed in context of the if 
statement or loop. 
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The Switch Statement 

If a condition has more possibilities than true or false, the use of a 
switch statement is a good alternative. Otherwise you may have to 
cascade multiple if-else statements, which would be difficult to 
read and maintain. 

This example tests an integer value against several values: 


publ i c 

static 

fi nal i nt 

EXCELLENT= 

1; 

publ i c 

static 

fi nal i nt 

VERY G00D= 

2; 

publ i c 

static 

fi nal i nt 

GOOD 

3; 

publ i c 

static 

fi nal i nt 

BAD 

4; 

int graduation 

= VERYj 

GOOD; 



switch (graduation)! 
case EXCELLENT: 

System. out . pri ntl n ("excel 1 ent") ; 
break; 

case VERY_G00D:// no break clause, so fall through 
case GOOD: 

System. out. pri ntl n ("good or very good"); 
break; 
case BAD: 

System. out. pri ntl n ("bad") ; 
break; 
default: 

System. out. pri ntl n ("unknown value") ; 

} 

The variable that is “switched on,” in this case, graduation, must 
be an integer variable (int). 

The break keyword is used to break out of the switch statement. If 
you do not include a break statement, the subsequent statements 
are performed until the next break, which may not be what you 
want. The statements following the default keyword are executed 
if a break statement has not been executed beforehand and is usu- 
ally used to deal with invalid values. 

Loops 

Java supports three different loops: while, do while, and for. 

The While Loop 

The while loop evaluates a logical expression and executes the fol- 
lowing block until the logical expression is false: 
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boolean found = false; 

while (found == false) { 

System. out. pri ntl n (“not found”) ; 
found = true; 

} 


In our example the loop executes exactly once. The first evaluation 
of the expression is true. The next block is executed. Within the 
block, found is changed to true. The next evaluation is false. The 
while block is terminated. 

The Do While Loop 

The do while loop is similar to the while loop. The only difference 
is that the block of the do while loop is executed at least once, and 
the evaluation of the logical expression is at the end of the block: 

boolean found = true; 

do { 

System. out. pri ntl n (“I don’t know”); 

} while (found == false); 

In this example the block executes once. The block executes under 
any circumstances because the test of the condition is at the end. 

The For Loop 

The for loop is usually used if the number of iterations of the loop 
can be evaluated in advance: 

for(int i = 1; i < 4; i++) { 

System. out. pri ntl n (“Loop number: ” + i); 

} 


Let’s look at the definition of the for clause: 

int i = 1; Declares and sets the counter variable to an initial 
value the very first time, when the loop is entered 

i < 4 This expression is evaluated at the start of each 

iteration of the loop. If the result is true, the block 
of the loop is executed. If false, the loop is termi- 
nated. 

i ++ The variable i is incremented after each iteration. 

In the for clause you can have multiple statements or test multiple 

conditions, such as: 
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for( int i = 0, j = 10; i < 10 && j < 100; ++i , j *= 2) ; 


The Break and Continue Keywords 

You have seen how the break statement enables you to break out 
of a switch statement. You can also use it to break out of the block 
in which you are executing. It is usually used to leave a loop. You 
can also use the labeled break statement to break and resume exe- 
cution at a particular point. 

Use the continue statement to stop the current iteration of a loop 
and continue at the beginning of the next iteration. 

Now it is time to create some examples in Java. You are about to 
see how easy it is to use the Scrapbook to test some fragments of 
code in VisualAge for Java. 


The VisualAge for Java Scrapbook 

The Scrapbook enables you to evaluate Java expressions. Just 
type in any expression, highlight it, and execute it. The Scrapbook 
can contain several pages. You can consider each page of the 
Scrapbook to be a separate virtual machine that compiles or runs 
separate code fragments. 


Using the Scrapbook 

A typical test session using the Scrapbook involves the following 
steps: 

1. From the Workbench menu bar choose Window— ^Scrapbook 
(Figure 12). The Scrapbook window is displayed (Figure 13). 

2. Type some Java code (for example, the code shown in Figure 
13) into the Scrapbook and highlight the text by using the 
mouse or the shift and cursor keys. 

3. From the menu bar select Edit— > Run or click on the Run but- 
ton on the tool bar. 
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J 

Switch to the Scrapbook. 

Figure 12. Launching the Scrapbook in VisualAge for Java 



Figure 13. Evaluating Java Code in the Scrapbook 


By highlighting the Java statements and choosing Edit— »Run, 
you instruct the compiler to compile the statements and execute 
them immediately. A Console window opens and the output of the 
System. out. pri ntl n (“Loop number: ” + i); statement is displayed 
(Figure 14). 
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Figure 14. Console Output of the For Loop Executed in the Scrapbook 

In these examples you often see a statement similar to this: 

System. out. println(“ any text: “ + i); 

In the previous line of code, the variable i is converted to a String 
object, which is concatenated to “any text: “, and Sys- 
tem.out.println() writes the resulting string to the standard out- 
put, which is the VisualAge for Java Console. 

Now you can evaluate some of the Java examples in this chapter. 
Figure 15 shows some examples of using operators in the Scrap- 
book. 
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- Tip 

When you execute some code in the Scrapbook, the code 

O runs in the context of the Object class. You can use the 
Page— >Run In menu item to change the context in which 
the code runs. 


Correcting Errors in the Scrapbook 

If you make a coding mistake, for example, you forget the closing 
parenthesis at the end of the System. out. println(“Loop number” + i) 
statement, VisualAge for Java places a highlighted message 
where it detects the mistake (Figure 16). 
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Figure 16. Error Message in the Scrapbook Window 


In this case, four simple steps can bail you out: 

1. Read the error message to determine what is wrong. 

2. Press the Delete key to delete the compiler information. 

3. Correct your code. 

4. Run your example again. 


O 


Whenever a code fragment is evaluated in a Scrapbook 
page, that page is made inactive (busy) for the duration of 
the evaluation. Two visual cues can indicate that a page 
is busy: An icon displayed in the tab contains a small 
clock icon, or the status line for the busy page contains 
the following text: “This page is busy running the selected 
code.” 


The page remains busy until the selected code fragment 
is finished evaluating. 

Your page may remain busy because: 

□ The code actually takes a long time to evaluate. 

□ You are debugging a thread started from that 


□ You are at a breakpoint reached through the 
evaluation of code on that page. 

To terminate the evaluation of the code and reset the 
page back to its original state, select Page— >Reset 
Page... from the menu bar. Note that all threads, and 
therefore all windows, started from that page will be 
stopped and closed. 
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Summary 

Java is an 00 language that allows a program to 
execute on heterogeneous platforms. Although Java 
is a general-purpose language, its greatest strength 
is that it extends Web applications with rich func- 
tionality. 


The basics of the Java language include: 

□ Statements: expressions and blocks 
O Variables, keywords and operators 

□ Control flow expressions 

The Java language supplies predefined classes to 
manipulate strings and arrays. 

The VisualAge for Java Scrapbook facilitates evalu- 
ating and testing pieces of code on the fly. 
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Objects and the 
Java Language 

Java is an object-oriented language, and, in the next four chapters 
we explain what that means and why it is important to you. In 
this chapter you start from the beginning; you learn about objects 
and classes, key concepts in object-oriented languages. 

To get some practical experience using VisualAge for Java you 
begin to work on an automated teller machine (ATM) example. 
Based on the ATM scenario, you implement your first class, the 
BankAccount class, using the VisualAge for Java IDE. 

If you are already familiar with object technology or another 
object-oriented language, in the next chapters you will learn how 
to implement the concepts you already know in Java. If you are 
new to objects, be patient. It is a little difficult at first to think in 
terms of objects rather than the procedural process of a program, 
but reading the next chapters and following the examples will pro- 
vide a good basis for understanding objects. 
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Object-Oriented Programming Concepts 

Object-oriented programming facilitates development of complex 
software systems by breaking them up into a number of much 
smaller, simpler program elements called objects. Historically a lot 
of hype surrounded this programming technology, and many com- 
panies claimed that their product were object-oriented, even 
though they were not. Such false claims confused consumers, 
causing widespread misinformation and mistrust of object-ori- 
ented technology. 

Despite an overuse of the term object-oriented, the computer 
industry is now beginning to realize that, if not a panacea, this 
technology greatly improves the software development cycle at 
many points: code quality and maintenance, application scalabil- 
ity, and time to market. 

In the sections that follow we introduce you to the first object-ori- 
ented concepts you need to understand to read this chapter. In 
Chapter 4 we describe new concepts that will refine your knowl- 
edge of object-oriented programming. 


Objects 


In our real world, an object is, according to Webster’s Dictionary. 

Something perceptible, especially to the sense of touch or vision. 

Indeed, according to this definition, there is a large assortment of 
objects in our world! Let’s take a car as an example. If you ask two 
people to describe a certain car, they will probably give two com- 
pletely different answers, on the basis of their knowledge, their 
way of looking at and evaluating things, and their interests. A pas- 
sionate driver will tell you about the car’s motor and give you 
many other technical details about the internal workings of the 
car. A person who has never driven a car will tell you about the 
color of the car, its estimated length, width, and height, and any- 
thing else that is visible. In driving schools, instructors will 
describe a car by emphasizing its function and explaining how to 
handle the steering wheel, gearshift, and pedals and how to inter- 
pret the indicators on the dashboard. No one, however, can give a 
“correct” description that encompasses all properties and func- 
tions of a car. But, each person will agree that cars share two char- 
acteristics; they all have state and they all have behavior. 

Software objects are modeled after real-world objects in that they, 
too, have state and behavior. A software object maintains its state 
in variables and implements its behavior, using methods. 
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Once it is designed, a software object has a limited number of vari- 
ables and behaves as defined (but sometimes not as intended) by 
its methods. Its variables and methods are also called instance 
variables and instance methods, to distinguish them from class 
variables and class methods, which apply to classes (see Classes on 
page 46). 

Abstraction 

Software objects represent real-life objects but are implemented in 
a manner that is appropriate for a particular problem. A level of 
abstraction decides the model and implementation choices for your 
objects. Again, let’s take a car as an example of an object. For an 
application that supports car sellers, designers implement the car 
object with variables that are important for marketing purposes, 
such as price, horsepower, color, and number of air bags. These 
attributes are of a rather high abstraction level, because custom- 
ers usually are not interested in the amount of steel or aluminum 
that was used to produce the car. For an application that supports 
the car manufacturing process, however, designers must choose 
more instance variables for the car object, because engineers are 
interested in details that are essential to the building of a car. In 
both applications, the car object adopts only some of its real-world 
instance variables. 

Encapsulation 

It is common to represent visually a software object as a donut 
whose center contains the instance variables and whose periphery 
displays its methods (Figure 17). 



Figure 17. Object Representation 

Everything that the software object knows (state) and can do 
(behavior) is expressed by the variables and methods within that 
object. For example, a software object that models a real-world car 
would have variables that indicates the car's current state: its 
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speed is 80 mph, its engine cadence is 20,000 rpms, and its current 
gear is the 3rd gear. The software car would also have methods to 
start the car, brake, accelerate, and change gears (Figure 18). 



Anything that an object does not know or cannot do is excluded 
from the object. For example, the car object does not have a name, 
and it cannot jump (usually). Thus there are no variables or meth- 
ods for those states and behaviors in the car object. 

The donut representation of an object makes its variables the cen- 
ter of the donut. The methods surround the variables and act as a 
protection from the outside world. Methods exposed in the object 
representation are the only interface available to other objects for 
accessing the object’s variables. We say that the variables are 
encapsulated in the object to hide its implementation details. 

You also find encapsulation in real-world object. For example, 
when you need to stop your car, you press down the brake pedal 
without knowing the details of the mechanism that make your car 
stop. The brake mechanism is hidden from you. You only need to 
use the pedal, which acts as an interface to activate the mecha- 
nism. 

Similarly in software programs, you do not need to know how an 
object is implemented; you only need to know which methods to 
invoke. 

Encapsulation provides several benefits regarding the software 
development cycle: 

□ Modularity: Because your object encapsulates all of the vari- 
ables and methods needed to make it work, it is a self-con- 
tained entity that can be maintained independently of other 
objects in your program. 
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□ Maintainability: Because your object hides its implementa- 
tion details through a well-defined interface, you can decide to 
change the details without affecting other parts of the pro- 
gram relying on the interface. 

Hiding or exposing variables can also be applied to methods of an 
object and constitutes a design decision. Most object-oriented lan- 
guages such as Java support access control modifiers that guaran- 
tee the level of accessibility of your object members. 


Messages 


Objects in the real world interact with each other to perform 
tasks. For example, every morning when you jump in your car to 
go to your office, you are an object, an instance of a human being 
class, which interacts with an instance of the car class. By turning 
the ignition key, you are interacting with your car through its 
interface, and you activate methods that are defined in its behav- 
ior. 

Software objects interact in a program in the same way, by send- 
ing messages to each other (Figure 19). For example, when a soft- 
ware driver object wants a software car object to execute the start 
method, it sends a message to the car object. 



Messages consist of three distinctive components: 

□ Object receiver to whom the message is sent 

□ Method name to be executed for this message 

□ Any parameter needed to execute the method 

Messages can be sent between objects on the same machine or on 
different machines. 
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Classes 


If we consult Webster’s Dictionary again, we find that a class is 
defined as: 

A set or group whose members share at least one attribute. 

In effect, in the real world you find many objects that share the 
same state and the same behavior. For example, cars can acceler- 
ate and have a color. Your car is one example of the car class. It 
shares common state and behavior with other cars but has its own 
characteristics. For example, its color might be different from the 
color of your neighbor’s car. In object-oriented terminology, your 
car is an instance of the car class. 

When car manufacturers create a new model, they define its char- 
acteristics in a blueprint. The blueprint is used to produce all cars 
of the new model. For example, a manufacturer could create a 
blueprint for a model T car that would define its characteristics, 
such as its engine type, color, or number of doors. The blueprint 
would also define the car’s behavior to accelerate, change gears, or 
brake. 

In object-oriented terminology, object blueprints are called classes. 
Classes define the common state and behavior shared by different 
objects or instances of the same class. In car simulator software, 
you could create a car class that would declare instance variables 
such as the engine type, color, or number of doors for the car 
instance. This class would also implement the methods to make 
your instance accelerate, change gears, or brake. Each instance 
would have the same instance variables but their value would be 
different. To simulate a race, you would create from your class as 
many instances as needed. Then you could invoke instance meth- 
ods on the different instances created. 

Each instance holds a copy of the instance variables declared in 
the class. 

Now that you understand better the primary concepts of the 
object-oriented technology, let’s see how Java relates to them. 


What Makes Java Object-Oriented? 

In the Java language every variable (except those of the primitive 
types, such as int or double) represents a reference or handle to an 
object of a class. You define a Java class by specifying declaring 
instance variables and class variables and by implementing 
instance methods and class methods. Any piece of code that you 
call in a Java program is a method of an object. You cannot define 
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in Java a method that is not associated with a class. Java supports 
of course all of the other characteristics that make an “object-ori- 
ented” language. Concepts such as inheritance and polymorphism 
are introduced in Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java,” on page 103. For 
now, let’s introduce the ATM example that will serve as a guide 
for discovering Java with VisualAge for Java. 


The Automated Teller Machine (ATM) 

Most of us use ATMs regularly. For the remainder of this book you 
are going to build a prototype for an ATM, sort of. You will not 
build it in the hardware — you will be smart and build it in the 
software. 

In our scenario, a bank has decided to use dedicated Java 
machines for its ATMs. The machines will run a Java applet, 
which is downloaded from a server within the bank. In this way 
the bank can continually update the ATM interface without the 
costly expense of upgrading the physical ATM machines. 

In this section you work with simplified version of the require- 
ments, analysis, and design of the applet. Then you implement the 
first class: the BankAccount. In subsequent chapters you continue 
to build and refine your applet. 

Using objects enables you to implement independent components 
of your final system and refine them throughout the development 
process. Developers cope with many classes and objects. Some 
classes and objects directly represent the image of real-life objects; 
others are metaphors for services that are required to implement 
the business logic or communicate with either the user of the 
application or external devices. In large software applications, the 
associations and interactions among all objects are both difficult to 
describe and complex, so we must have methods to shed light on 
that complexity. Without such methods, developers would soon see 
themselves as “object-disoriented”! 

Most of the object-oriented methods divide up the development 
cycle of an application into three main phases: analysis, design, 
and implementation. In the next sections we expose the ATM 
applet system requirements and briefly describe these different 
phases. Of course, many books and courses are available on object- 
oriented analysis, design, and application development. If you are 
going to be working on object-oriented projects, we strongly recom- 
mend that you continue your education. 
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System Requirements 

The system requirements describe the functions of your future 
system. In our case: 

□ The ATM machine must allow users to insert their cards, 
select the appropriate account, and then deposit or withdraw 
money or check their balance. 

□ A bank account must record the ID of the account and the cur- 
rent balance. 

□ The checking and savings accounts must support depositing 
and withdrawing money. 


Analysis 


The goal of analysis is to understand the problem domain, that is, 
to clarify what the system should provide. So, the first step is to 
separate the problem domain from the real world. In most cases, 
you would carry out this first step together with your users and 
define problem statements that are based on the requirements 
specification. Then you would arrange these problem statements 
to form use cases ( Object-Oriented Software Engineering. A Use 
Case Driven Approach by I. Jacobson et al.). 

Use Cases 

One way of recording system requirements is to create use cases. A 
use case is a scenario that the system must support. “Withdrawing 
money” is an example of use case for the ATM. This use case 
assumes that your card has already been validated. An actor in a 
use case is any entity (human or machine) which interacts with 
the system you are analyzing. The use case describes the steps 
involved in completing the operation. For example, the use case 
“Withdraw money using a validated card” would involve the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Select one of the accounts listed from the bank. 

2. Enter amount of money to withdraw (amount less than the 
balance). 

3. Remove money. 

4. Remove card. 
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Other use cases for the ATM would include: 

O Withdraw money (amount greater than the balance). 

O Deposit money 

□ Consult balance 

□ Validate card 

At the analysis stage, the use cases are rather high level. You do 
not consider any implementation constraints, except that the sys- 
tem should be affordable and implemented within a reasonable 
time frame. You simply describe the essentials of the system’s 
functions, regarding the functions as black boxes. Consequently, 
you take only those objects that directly represent their real-life 
counterparts; you can find these objects by analyzing the use 
cases. 

Here are some simple rules for finding possible objects, attributes, 
and methods: 

□ To find objects or attributes of objects, look for nouns in your 
use case text. 

□ To find methods, look for verbs in your use case text. 

□ Define which items are objects and which are attributes. 
Attributes tend to be simple values, such as balance or accoun- 
tld. 

□ Assign the found methods to the appropriate objects. 

Now you can apply these rules to our Withdraw Money use case. 

Nouns - Candidate Classes 

The following nouns are potential objects or attributes: bank, 
account, money, balance, card. 

Verbs - Candidate Methods 

The following verbs are potential methods: withdraw money, 
select account, consult balance, and remove card. 

Now let’s concentrate on the bank account object. It sometimes 
helps, especially when designing in a team, to describe an object 
by using its donut representation as shown in Figure 20. 
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Figure 20. Description of The Bank Account Object 

Although accountld was not present in the Withdraw Money use 
case, you can assume it was in the Validate Card use case. 


Design 


The design stage involves mapping your analysis of the problem 
domain to the solution domain. The separation between analysis 
and design can become blurred, but it is good practice to keep 
them separate. 

Some of the components of the design phase are: 

□ System design: What is the architecture of the solution? 
What performance will be expected? 

□ Object design: Completely designing objects for the chosen 
programming language and environment, including: 

• User interface classes 

• Utility classes (storage classes, system interaction) 

In your case you are building a Java applet using VisualAge for 
Java. For now, let’s suppose that the bank accounts are fictuous 
and created directly in memory but not read from a bank server. 
Of course, at this stage you should not worry about any other 
issues like performance, just concentrate on building the ATM 
applet. 


Implementation 


The goal of the implementation phase is to translate the design 
model into the implementation model, that is, the actual applica- 
tion construction. The design and implementation phases are 
closely coupled as the design prototype gradually evolves toward 
the final implementation model. 
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We explain the implementation phase of our BankAccount class in 
the section Implementing the BankAccount Class on page 60 of 
this chapter. 


The BankAccount Class 

Now that you are familiar with objects, classes, and our ATM 
application, let’s create our first Java class. 


Creating Java Classes 

In Java source code, you define a new class by using the class key- 
word: 

class BankAccount{ } 

To the new class, BankAccount, let’s add the state (instance vari- 
ables or fields) and the behavior (methods). The simple bank 
account can be represented as shown in the class diagram in Fig- 
ure 21. 


BankAccount 

account Id Fields 

balance 

debit 

credit Methods 


Figure 21. UML Representation of the BankAccount Class 

This representation differs from the donut representation we saw 
in Figure 20. It is inspired by the Unified Modeling Language 
(UML) notation. UML is a fairly recent attempt by some leading 
figures in the object-oriented design community to produce a uni- 
fied approach to describing object-oriented systems. For more 
information about UML, see Appendix B, “UML Notation,” on 
page 445. 
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Java classes are defined with the following simplified format: 

[ modifiers] class ClassName 

{ 

/* 

implementation of class 

*/ 

} 

Class Modifiers 

Modifiers associated with a class can be public, abstract, or final. 

The public modifier is an access modifier. It defines the classes of 
objects that can access objects of this class. This modifier declares 
that the class can be used by any objects. As you will see in Chap- 
ter 4, classes are organized in libraries called packages. If you do 
not specify the public access modifier, a class can only be used by 
other classes in the same package in which it is declared. 

The two other class modifiers, abstract and final, are not related to 
access. They will be introduced in Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java,” on 
page 103. 


Fields 


In VisualAge for Java, instance variables are called fields. Fields 
can be a variable of a class, array, or primitive data type. In the 
bank account you create two attributes to represent the balance 
and the account identifier. We choose the represent the balance, 
using the primitive data type double: 

private double balance; 

We choose to represent the accountld using the Java String class: 
private String accountld; 

Just like the variables of primitive data types we discuss in Vari- 
ables on page 21, fields that are of class types can have modifiers 
such as protected and private. Fields are usually made private to 
support the encapsulation of the field within the interface of the 
object. Other objects that want to get or set the value of a field 
must use specific methods called getter and setter methods that are 
exposed in the public interface of the object. 
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Methods 


Methods implement the behavior of our BankAccount object. We 
initially create two methods to credit and debit the account as well 
as the getter and setter methods to access and modify the balance 
field. 


Getter and Setter Methods 


When you encapsulate the state of an object, the methods that get 
and set the values of a field are known as accessor and mutator 
methods or, simply, getters and setters. With getters and setters 
you can encapsulate logic when accessing to a variable as well as 
control access to the variable. For example you can check that a 
bank account will not be overdrawn before you withdraw money 
from the account. 


Although it may seem like extra work, always using getters and 
setters gives you flexibility in making later changes, complies 
with the syntax pattern required for defining bean properties (see 
Introspection and Beanlnfo Class on page 249), and helps enforce 
correct access to fields. 


Here are the getter and setter methods of our BankAccount class: 

public double getBalance() 

{ 


return balance; 

} 

private void setBal ance(doubl e anAmount) 

{ 


balance = anAmount; 

} 

public String getAccountId() 

{ 


return accountld; 

} 

public void setAccountId(String anAccountld) 

{ 


accountld = anAccountld; 


Credit and Debit Methods 

The credit method simply adds the anAmount parameter to the 
balance after checking that the amount is strictly positive: 

public void credit(double anAmount) 

{ 

i f (anAmount > 0.0) { 
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setBal ance(getBal ance() + amount); 


The debit method checks whether the account has sufficient funds. 
If the funds are insufficient, a message is printed, and the debit 
does not take place. The method checks also that you do not try to 
subtract a negative value — which would actually credit the 
account! 


public void debit(double anAmount) 

{ 

if (anAmount > getBal ance() ) { 

System. out. println(“Sorry, there is not enough money”); 

} 

else { 

if (anAmount > 0.0) { 

setBal ance(getBal ance() - anAmount); 



Did you notice that these methods do not have to specify on which 
account they are acting? In some programming languages you 
have to specify the accountld so that the function or procedure 
knows which account to update. Not so with methods of an object. 
Because the methods are associated with one instance, they act 
only on the balance associated with that object. 

Methods are defined with the following simplified format: 

[modifiers] returnType methodName( [parameter list]) 

Method Modifiers 

The modifiers associated with a method include access modifiers 
and other modifiers. The other modifiers are explained in 
Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java,” on page 103. 

Access modifiers define which objects can invoke a method as fol- 
lows: 

□ Public: The method can be invoked by any object. 

□ Protected: The method can be invoked within the current 
object, by objects within the same package, and by subclasses 
of this object’s class. 

□ Private: The method can be invoked only by objects of the 
same class. 
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When no access modifier is specified for a method, the package 
access is used by default. In that case, the method can be invoked 
by any object in the same package. 

Notice that the setBalance method above is defined as private. 
This is a further example of encapsulation. It means that other 
objects must use the bank account’s public interface of credit and 
debit to change the balance of the account. The balance cannot be 
set directly. 

Return Type 

A method must declare a return type, which can be any primitive 
type or class in Java. The return type can also be void, which indi- 
cates that the method does not return a value. 

An example is the getBalanceO method, which returns a double. 

Method Name 

The name of a method must follow the same rules as Variable 
Names on page 23. You learn more about special names for meth- 
ods and overriding method names and signatures in Chapter 6, 
“Reuse in Java,” on page 103. A method signature is the combina- 
tion of its name and parameter list. 

Parameter List 

A method declaration includes a parameter list, even if the 
method takes no parameters. In that case the list is simply empty. 
Otherwise, the list is a comma-separated list of the names and 
types of the parameters. For example, both the credit and the 
debit methods have one parameter, amount, of type double. 

In Java all methods must be associated with a class; you cannot 
create them in isolation as you would create functions or proce- 
dures in other programming languages. 

Figure 22 shows the complete code for the BankAccount class. 

public class BankAccount{ 
private double balance; 
private String accountld; 

public void credi t (doubl e anAmount) { 
if (anAmount > 0.0) { 
setBal ance(getBal ance() + anAmount); 

} 

return; 
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} 

public void debit(double anAmount) 

{ 

if (amount > getBal ance() ) { 

System. out. pri ntl n ("Sorry, there is not enough money!"); 

} 

el se{ 

if (anAmount > 0.0) { 
setBal ance(getBal ance() - anAmount); 


public double getBalance() { 
return balance; 

} 

private void setBal ance(doubl e anAmount) { 
balance = anAmount; 

} 

public void setAccountId(String anAccountld) { 
accountld = anAccountld; 

} 

public String getAccountldQ { 
return accountld; 

} 


Figure 22. The Complete BankAccount Class 


Wrapper Classes 

Java also provides wrapper classes that enable you to use primi- 
tive types, such as integers, in places where you need an object. 
Java provides a corresponding wrapper class for each of the primi- 
tive types. For example, the Integer class is used to create Integer 
objects. You can use wrapper classes with classes such as the Vec- 
tor class which allows you to store objects in dynamic vectors. To 
store integer values you would first need to wrap them with the 
Integer object: 

int i = 10; 

Vector v = new Vector(); 
v.addElement(new Integer(i)); 


The BankAccount Objects 

BankAccount objects are instances of our BankAccount class and 
are the elements in the ATM application that do the work. Classes 
are the elements you work with at development time to define 
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your objects. When your program is running, the objects interact 
to provide the function. The class simply defines what an object 
knows (its state) and its behavior (methods). 

John's account 



Figure 23. The BankAccount Class and Some BankAccount Objects 

Figure 23 depicts BankAccount objects instantiated at run time 
from the BankAccount class. Each object holds different values for 
its instance variables, but all objects share the same method code, 
which is defined in the BankAccount class. 


Static Fields and Static Methods 

In Object-Oriented Programming Concepts on page 42 you learned 
about instance variables, instance methods, class variables, and 
class methods. The fields and methods of our BankAccount class 
are instance variables and instance methods; that is, they are 
associated with an instance: an object. 

Java lets you use the static qualifier to create class variables or 
class fields and class methods. Class fields and class methods 
belong to and act on the class as a whole. They are shared among 
all instances of the class. For example, a bank might set an inter- 
est rate that is the same for all accounts. This rate could be cre- 
ated as a static variable and would be shared by all accounts: 

static float simpl elnterestRate = 0.08; 

Now any bank account object can access the simplelnterestRate 
variable. 
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Static methods also relate to the class rather than the instance. 
These methods can only access static variables, and they can be 
invoked without first creating an instance of a class. 


Using Objects within Your Programs 

Now that you have designed your BankAccount class, you need to 
learn how to instantiate BankAccount objects from it and use 
these objects in your programs. 


Object References 

In a Java program you declare variables or object references of a 
particular class. Then you assign them to an instantiated object or 
another variable. For example, in the following code: 

BankAccount account; 

account is an object reference: its only purpose is to refer to an 
object. For now it is just a place holder for objects of the BankAc- 
count class but it is not an object. Next we create a new BankAc- 
count object and assign it to our object reference: 

account = new BankAccount () ; 

For now, think of the new operator as simply the way of instanti- 
ating an object from a class by returning a new object of the class 
that follows it, in this case, BankAccount. You will learn all about 
the new operator in Chapter 5, “Lifecycle of Java Objects”. 

You could also declare another account variable: 

BankAccount same_account; 

and then assign it to the previous variable: 

same_account = account; 

In the above line of code, you work with the same account object, 
you just have two references to it. 
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Message Sending 

Once you can refer to the new BankAccount object, using account 
or same_account, you can send it messages by calling its methods. 
To access the fields and methods of the object, use the following 
syntax: 

account. d e b i t ( 100.00); // debit the account $100 
or 

int balanceVar = account. getBalanceQ ; // assign the account balance 

// to an integer variable. 

The syntax for referring to the fields and methods of an object is 
the name of the variable followed by a dot (.) followed by the name 
of the field or the method. At the end of this chapter and in the 
rest of the book, we show you many examples of using objects 
within your programs. 

Within the body of a class, you can simply reference fields and 
methods directly: debit! 100) or balance. 


Object Assignment 

When you assign an instance of an object to an object reference, 
you are not making a copy of the object. Consider the following 
code: 

BankAccount bl, b2; 
bl = new BankAccount!); 
b2 = bl; 

b2. credit! 2000); 

After this code is executed, both bl and b2 have a balance of 2000; 
there is only one object but two object references. 

Well, it is now time to implement our BankAccount class, using 
VisualAge for Java. In the next section we show you how to use 
the SmartGuide features to do just that, with a few mouse clicks! 
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Implementing the BankAccount Class 

To create the BankAccount class with VisualAge for Java, follow 
these steps: 

1. Create the new class. 

2. Create the new data fields. 

3. Create getters and setters. 

4. Create debit and credit methods. 

5. Test the class in the Scrapbook. 

During each step, you are guided by a specific SmartGuide that 
produces the code automatically for you. 


Creating a New Class 

You create the BankAccount class in the Learn Java project and 
the ch03 package: 

1. Launch VisualAge for Java. 

2. If you already had VisualAge for Java started, you can open 
the Quick Start window from the Workbench menu by select- 
ing Window— >Quick Start. 

3. In the VisualAge for Java Quick Start window, check the Cre- 
ate a new class/interface radio button and click the OK 
button. 

4. The SmartGuide - Create Class or Interface dialog opens, 
and you enter the information for your new class (Figure 24): 

• Project: Learn Java 

• Package: ch03 

• Class Name: BankAccount 

Select the Browse Class when finished checkbox and then click 
Finish. The Superclass field in the dialog box is the name of the 
parent class of the class you create. All Java objects exist in a hier- 
archy starting from the Object class. This will become clear after 
reading Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java”. 
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j^J SmarlGuide - Create Class or Interface 


Enter the name and superclass for the new class: 


Select a project and a package: 


How would you like to start designing the class? 


C Design the class visually. 

(• Write source code for the class. 


W Browse the class when finished 



Figure 24. Defining the Project, Package, and Class Name 


5. VisualAge for Java prompts you as to whether to create the 
package. Click Yes to create the class and open the Class 
Browser as shown in Figure 25. If you forget to select the 
Browse Class when finished checkbox, only the Workbench 
is displayed. In this case, select the new class: BankAccount, 
and click on the Selected— »Open menu item. 



Figure 25. BankAccount Class in the Class Browser Window 
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Read This 



In the rest of this book you will use the following nam- 
ing conventions for the exercises: 

□ Project: Learn Java 

□ Package: ch##, (ch03 for the examples in this 
chapter). 

6. In addition, when writing Java code in the 
Source pane of the Workbench, make sure 
you save it by pressing the Ctrl+S keys or by 
using the Save option from the pop-up menu 
of the Source pane or by selecting 
Edit— »Save from the Workbench menu bar. 


Creating the Balance Field 

Now that you have defined the project, package, and class, you can 

add the fields: 

1. From the Class Browser’s menu bar choose Methods— >New 
Field or select Create Field from the tool bar. 

2. In the SmartGuide - Create Field dialog (Figure 26), define 
the Field Name as balance. Select double as the Field Type, 
click the private radio button in the Access Modifiers group, 
then click Finish. 



Figure 26. Creating a New Field 
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Creating the Accountld Field 

To create the accountld field of type String, repeat the steps in 
Creating the Balance Field on page 62. Make the setter for 
accountld public. 

Now you have two instance fields for your new class and you can 
see the Java code generated for the fields in the class browser. 


Creating Getter and Setter Methods for the Balance Field 

Let’s now create the methods to access and modify the balance of a 

BankAccount object. 

Creating the getBalance Method 

1. From the Class Browser’s menu bar, choose Methods— >New 
Method or use the Create Method or Constructor tool bar 
button. 

2. In the Smart Guide - Create Method define the Method Name 
as double getBolanceQ . Make sure that the public radio but- 
ton in the Access Modifiers section is selected and click Fin- 
ish. 


SmartGuide - Create Method 


Create a new | Method 
Method Name: 


in class "BankAccount". 


Access Modifiers 

Other Modifiers 

(• public C (none) 

r protected C private 

|“ abstract r final 

I - native f“ static 

r synchronized 


Press 'Finish' to save the method, or 'Next' to specify thrown Exceptions. 


public double getBalanceQ 



Cancel | <gack jNext > | Finish | 


Figure 27. Creating the Getter Method 


3. In the Source pane of the Class Browser change the body of 
the getBalance method to the code shown in Figure 28. Now 
your getter returns the balance field. 

4. From the window menu bar choose Edit— »Save. 
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Figure 28. Code of Getter Method 

Creating the setBalance Method 


1. From the Class Browser’s menu bar, select Methods— »New 
Method. 

2. In the SmartGuide - Create Method window (Figure 29) define 
the Method Name as void setBalance(double anAmount). 
Make sure that the private radio button in the Access Modifi- 
ers section is selected and click Finish. 


SmartGuide - Create Method 


Create a new Method 


TE in class "BankAccount". 


Method Name: 


| void setBalance( double anAmount) 


-Access Modifiers 

C public C (none) 

Other Modifiers 

r abstfarf 

|7 final 

C protected (* jprivatei 

|| native 

O static 


synchronized 



Press 'Finish' to save the method, or 'Next' to specify thrown Exceptions. 


private void setBalance( double arAmount) 



Figure 29. Creating the setBalance method 
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3. In the Source pane of the Class Browser change the code as 
shown in Figure 30. Your setter sets the balance attribute to 
the given value, specified in the parameter amount. 

4. From the window menu bar select Edit— »Save. 


C ch03.BankAccount(1 1/5/97 9:28:45 AM) 


File Edit Workspace Methods Window Help 


Xj % \ M F 

Methods j £ Hierarchy | ® Editions In Repository | ^'Visual Composition | j „ Beanlnfo | 
0 Methods 


- gelBalance() 


setBalance(double) 


U 


^1 

J 

A 


* This method was created hy a Smart Guide. 

* @param anAmount double 
*/ 

public void setBalance( double anAmount) { 
balance = anAmount ; 
return; 

> 

J 


ch03. BankAccount. setBalance(double) (11/5/97 11:08:59 AM) 


Figure 30. Code of the Setter Method 


Creating the Getter and Setter Methods for the Accountld Field 

Repeat the steps in Creating Getter and Setter Methods for the 
Balance Field on page 63, for the accountld field. Make the setter 
for accountld public. 


Correcting Mistakes 

When you enter incorrect code in VisualAge for Java, one of two 
things can happen: 

□ When you save your code, the parser spots a syntax error, for 
example, a missing parenthesis. In this case you must find and 
fix the error before you save your code. 

□ When saving your code, the incremental compiler finds a 
semantic error. In this case you can save the class declaration 
or method. If the code is within a method, the method will be 
flagged with a red X, and the method’s class will be flagged 
with a grey X. If the incorrect code is within a class declara- 
tion, the class will be flagged with a red X. You can find all 
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incorrect code in the workspace by opening the Unresolved 
Problems Page using the tab of the same name in the Work- 
bench. Figure 31 shows an example of a coding error in the 
setBalance method. 


^Workbench 


File Edit Workspace Selected Window Help 


i I. 3, 5 s 


(^Projects | ^Packages | 0 Classes | O Interfaces x Unresolved Problems 
x 1 Problem 



Element 


Error Message 


0j)Leam Java 
-I £3ch03 

-i BankAccount 


' “setBalance(double) 


The variable named amount is not defined 


* This method was created by a SmartGuide. 

* Qparam anAmount double 
*/ 

public void setBalance ( double anAmount) { 
balance = 
return; 




a 


The variable named amount is not defined 


Figure 31. Unresolved Problems Page: Incorrect Code 


Creating Debit and Credit Methods 

Now let’s create the credit and the debit methods for the BankAc- 
count class. The steps are almost identical to those for creating the 
getters and setters for the field. 


Tip 

There are several ways to create new methods. You have 
already created new methods using the SmartGuide - 
Create Method. You can also create new methods by typ- 
ing over existing methods. Be careful though; the default 
VisualAge for Java IDE behavior is to replace method you 
are typing over. By selecting the Saving Replaces 
Methods checkbox in the Behavior page of the Work- 
space— ^Options dialog (Figure 32), you can over meth- 
ods to create new methods. Make sure you deselect the 
Saving Replaces Methods checkbox if you do want to 
change the method names! 
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jO] Options 


Appearance | Applet Behavior | Help | T ext Editing | Lists | RMI | 
Browser Behavior — 


[7 [Expand Problems Page (On Opening) To Show All Problems 

[7 Saving Replaces Methods 

[7 Saving Replaces Types 

17 Reuse Existing Browsers 

Maximum Objects On File Menu: [5 

Maximum Files On File Menu: [5 -Sj 

|7 Lists Pop Out To Show Obscured Items 

Delay Before Lists Pop Out: [250 ms 

Zoom Percentage (On Opening) For Graphs: [85 % 


C Double Click Expands (* Double Click Opens 


Defaults 


Browser behavior. 


E 


OK 


] 


Cancel 


Figure 32. VisualAge for Java IDE Behavior Page 


Creating the Credit Method 

1. Create a new method in the BankAccount class; for Method 
Name enter void credit(double anAmount) and make sure the 
public radio button in the Access Modifier group is selected. 
Click the Finish button and then in the Source pane of the 
Workbench correct the code as shown in Figure 33. 

2. From the window menu bar select Edit— »Save. 
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Figure 33. Code of Credit Method 

Creating the Debit Method 

1. Create another new method but for the Method Name enter 
void debit(double anAmount) and make sure the public radio 
button in the Access Modifier group is selected. Click the Fin- 
ish button and then in the Source pane of the Workbench win- 
dow correct the code as shown in Figure 34. 

2. From the window menu bar select Edit— »Save. 
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File Edit Workspace Selected Window Help 

X % %: Jk Q Q, mj © 

£? Projects j Packages | 0 Classes | €i Interfaces Unresolved Problems | 
fj? All Projects 


-■ O chOI 
- S ch03 

- O BankAccount 

* credit(double) 


U 


getBalance)) 


J 

A 


* This method was created by a SmartGuide . 

* @param anAmount double 
*/ 

public void debit (double anAmount) { 
if (anAmount > getBalance () ) { 

System, out .println( " Sorry , there is not enough money !") ; 

> 

else { 

if ( anAmount >0.0) { 

setBalance( getBalance ( ) - anAmount); 

} 

> 

return; 

} 


J 


A 


ch03. BankAccount. debit(double) (11/5/97 12:09:44 PM) 


Figure 34. Code of Debit Method 


Testing the Class in the Scrapbook 

Congratulations! You have created the first class of the ATM 
application, using VisualAge for Java. Now let’s test the class in 
the Scrapbook by defining and instantiating a BankAccount vari- 
able and testing all the methods you have written so far. 

1. Open a Scrapbook window and type the following code: 

ch03. BankAccount account; 
account = new ch03.BankAccount() ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("current balance is: " + 
account. getBalance()) ; 
account. credit(lOO.O) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("current balance is: " + 
account. get Bal ance () ) ; 
account. debi t (40 . 0) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("current balance is: " + 
account. getBalance()) ; 
account. debi t (300 . 0) ; 
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Notice the ch03. BankAccount? The ch03 is the name of the pack- 
age in which you defined the BankAccount class. You will learn all 
about packages in Chapter 4. 

2. Select the code in the Scrapbook (control-A selects all the code) 
and run it (control-E is the shortcut for run). 

3. The output is shown in the Console window (Figure 35). 



Figure 35. Console Output of the Test Program 


Summary 

In this chapter you learned about classes and 
objects, the building blocks of object-oriented pro- 
gramming. 

You also learned about object references and how to 
use them within your Java programs. 

An object shares the behavior of all objects of the 
same class, but each object can have a different 
state. VisualAge for Java facilitates object-oriented 
development with Java by providing SmartGuides 
that guide you through the development process of 
programming a Java class. 
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Organizing 
Your Code 


Packages are Java’s way of organizing classes and interfaces that 
are intended to work together. VisualAge for Java supports the 
creation of packages and enforces good programming practice by 
making you explicitly define packages. 

In this chapter you learn what Java packages are and how you can 
use them. You also become familiar with the project concept, 
which, in the VisualAge for Java environment complements pack- 
ages. 


What Is a Package? 

You created your first package when you created your first class in 
VisualAge for Java. The SmartGuide assisted you in creating a 
project and at least one package within that project. You have also 
created a few classes, all belonging to packages. Thus you proba- 
bly have some idea of what packages are. 
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Packages are like libraries in other programming languages. They 
provide a way of grouping logically related classes or interfaces 
and avoiding naming conflicts. (Interfaces have not been intro- 
duced yet, but for now assume that an interface is a collection of 
method definitions.) 

Avoiding naming conflicts is very important especially when you 
download Java classes from the Web and want to ensure that they 
do not conflict with your own classes. 

Classes and interfaces in a package are usually logically related. It 
is the programmer’s responsibility to decide which packages need 
to be created and which classes or interfaces should be included in 
each package. It is also possible to have subpackages: packages 
named within packages. The end result is that the names of Java 
packages form a tree structure. 


More about Access Modifiers 

In Chapter 3 you learned about access modifiers for classes and 
class members. Packages also relate to access modifiers. When 
methods, fields, or classes are defined without an access modifier, 
they are accessible only within their package. When methods or 
fields of a class are defined as protected, only classes within the 
package or subclasses of that class can access them. At last, when 
methods or fields of a class are defined as private, only the class 
itself can access them. 

Table 4 summarizes the different access possibilities. 


Table 4. Access Possibilities 


Access Modifier 

Class 

Subclass 

Package 

Other 

private 

X 




protected 

X 

X 

X 


public 

X 

X 

X 

X 

package 

X 


X 



The Class column lists the options for a class to access its own 
members. The Subclass column lists the options for a subclass to 
access the members of its base class. The Package column lists the 
options for a class within a package to access members of another 
class of the same package. The Other column lists the options for 
any class to access members of a specific class. 
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Packages in File-Based Java 

The JDK uses directories to organize packages on your file system. 
When you compile a .java file which contains class definitions, the 
Java compiler produces one .class file for each defined class. If the 
classes are defined within a specific package, you must create a 
directory of the same name as the package name. For example, if 
you define a package called account, and you have a class called 
BankAccount defined in this package, it is your responsibility to 
create a directory called account and to put the source file 
(BankAccount.java) into this directory. When compiling your 
class, the Java compiler produces the compiled BankAc- 
count. class file into the same directory. If the account package 
has subpackages, subdirectories for each of the packages have to 
be created under the account directory. 


CLASSPATH Environment Variable 

Once your .class files are located in their proper directories, you 
can run your application or applet by invoking the Java inter- 
preter. The Java interpreter locates the classes needed to run your 
code by using the CLASSPATH environment variable. CLASSPATH 
contains a list of directories that tells the Java interpreter where 
you have installed various classes and interfaces. 

When you run your code from the Workbench, VisualAge for Java 
sets the CLASSPATH environment variable to ensure that all 
classes and interfaces required to run your code are accessible by 
the Java interpreter. 


Creating Packages 

In Java you declare a class to be part of a package by using the 
package keyword at the top of your Java source file. Here is an 
example: 

package account; 

public class BankAccount{ 
private string accountld; 
private double balance; 

} 

If you create several classes in only one source file, they all belong 
to the package that you define at the top of the file. However, only 
one of the classes in this case is declared public, and the file must 
be named after that class. Therefore you must have at least one 
file for every public class. 
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The definition of a subpackage contains both the name of the pack- 
age and the subpackage to which the class belongs: 

package account. utility; 

public class MyFi 1 eStoragef 



This example defines a subpackage called utility for the account 
package. To access this class, the Java interpreter assumes that 
the following path (on a Windows or OS/2 platform) is defined on 
your file system: 


account \ut il it y\MyFileSt or age .class 


The directory in which the account directory resides must be refer- 
enced in the CLASSPATH environment variable (on a UNIX, Win- 
dows, or OS/2 platform). If you do not specify any package name in 
your source file, Java uses the default package: it expects the cur- 
rent working directory to contain the classes. 


Using Packages 


With VisualAge for Java or the JDK environment, you have two 
ways of using a class from another package: you can refer to the 
class by using the fully qualified name (the default in code gener- 
ated by VisualAge for Java) or use the import keyword. 


For example, to create a new package, calculators, and a class, 
LoanCalculator, that uses the BankAccount class from the account 
package and the MyFileStorage class from the utility package, you 
would use the fully qualified names: 

package calculators; 

public class LoanCalculator extends java.lang.Objectf 

private account. BankAccount acc; 
public static void main (String args[]){ 

acc = new account. BankAccount () ; 
account. utility. MyFileStorage storage = 
new account. uti 1 ity. My Fi leStorage() ; 



Writing the fully qualified name of each class can be tedious, espe- 
cially when writing programs that use many different classes. To 
make writing programs easier, you can tell the Java compiler that 
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you want to use classes of selected packages in your program, thus 
eliminating the need to use fully qualified names. Use the import 
keyword as follows: 

package calculators; 

import account.*; // import all classes from the 
// account package 

import account. utility.MyFileStorage; // import the 

// MyFileStorage class 
// from the utility 
// package 

public class LoanCal cul ator extends java.lang.Objectf 
private BankAccount acc; 
public static void main (String args[]){ 
acc = new BankAccount () ; 

MyFileStorage storage = new MyFileStorageQ ; 

II ... 


} 

As this example shows, you can either import all classes of a pack- 
age or be more selective. Note that importing a package does not 
import the subpackages of that package; you have to import them 
separately or, more typically, use the start notation. 


Packages in VisualAge for Java 

VisualAge for Java does not use files or directories. Instead, the 
packages and classes are kept in the workspace. The workspace 
contains all program elements with which you are currently work- 
ing. Rather than creating directory structures, VisualAge for Java 
organizes its packages and classes internally. If you export 
classes, the directory structure is created on your file system. This 
approach makes managing packages and classes simple. Although 
classes of your projects are kept in the workspace, resources of 
those projects are kept separately in your local file system in the 
directory: 

\ibmv java \ie\proj ect_re source s\project_name . 

Another reason for using a workspace-based approach is version 
control. VisualAge for Java comes with a version control system 
that is integrated in the IDE. Using the workspace enables you to 
load and unload different editions of program elements. Version 
control is discussed in Chapter 9, “Managing Your Code”. 
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Creating Packages 

To create a package with VisualAge for Java, you select a project 
that will contain the new package. Then, select Selected— > Add 
Package from the Workbench menu bar. A SmartGuide window 
is displayed (Figure 36) and you can type the name of the package 
to add in the Create a new package named: entry field. Then click 
the Finish button to create the package inside your selected 
project. 

Whenever you create a class using a SmartGuide, a package name 
is required. If you create a class without specifying a package, the 
default package is used. Using the default package is not recom- 
mended. If you use the default package, you cannot access package 
members from other packages. If you specify a new package name, 
that package will be created for you. 



Figure 36. Creating a ch04 Package in the Learn Java Project 


Once you create new classes from a selected package, the package 
name is not shown in the code. In the VisualAge for Java environ- 
ment the package can be visualized only through the Workbench 
or the browser. 
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Read This 

Java package names, by convention, consist of lower- 
case letters, except for the leading com prefix. 

Try to use short but descriptive names (a difficult task, 
to be sure). When you have several levels of subpack- 
ages, all with long names, you soon end up with a name 
like: 

mypackages . thi si sforpri vat euse. test i ngenvi ronment 

If you are distributing packages publicly, the recom- 
mended format is your reverse Internet domain fol- 
lowed by your package hierarchy. Because your domain 
is unique on the Internet, it uniquely identifies your 
classes. For example, packages in IBM VisualAge for 
Java classes are of the form: 

com . i bm . i v j . . . 



Using Packages in Your VisualAge for Java Code 

Fully qualified class names are used in the code generated by 
VisualAge for Java. For your own code, it is usually much easier to 
use the import facility. 

TiP 

The java.lang package is actually imported by default, so 

O you do not have to import it explicitly to be able to refer to 
the classes of the package such as the String class . 


If you already know which packages you will need within your 
class when you are creating it, the Attributes dialog (Figure 37), 
which opens when you click Next in the Create Class or Interface 
SmartGuide, enables you to specify the packages to be imported. 
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Cancell < Back Next > Finish 


Figure 37. Importing Packages with the SmartGuide 

Use Add Class and Add Package buttons to browse and select 
classes and packages to import into your class. 


You can also add the import statement manually by editing the 
class declaration. 


Importing and Exporting Java Code 

You can import and export Java classes and resources to and from 
the VisualAge for Java environment. In the sections that follow we 
detail how you can import legacy Java code or export the code you 
develop with VisualAge for Java. 


Importing Java Code to VisualAge for Java 

Importing code in the VisualAge for Java environment is not the 
same as using the import keyword in order to avoid coding fully 
qualified class names in your Java programs. You can import and 
export different file types. 

Java Source Code 

You can import Java source code from the file system. The code is 
compiled as it is imported, and package hierarchies are retained. 
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You should export Java source code when you want to share it 
with developers using a different development environment or if 
you want to edit the source code of your classes using an editor dif- 
ferent that the one provided with VisualAge for Java. 

Java Class Files 

Java class files are exported when you are ready for testing or pro- 
duction. These files are interpreted by the Java VM. Class files 
can also be imported into VisualAge for Java. However, the 
imported class cannot be modified, and the source code, as you 
would expect, is not visible. 

Java Archive Files 

Java Archive (JAR) is a platform-independent file format that 
enables you to compress a Java applet and its resources (.class 
files, images, sounds, and so on) into a single file. JAR files are a 
good way of distributing Java applets, applications, and their sup- 
porting resources. You can install them on a Web server where 
Web browsers can access them. You can export a complete Visu- 
alAge for Java project as a JAR file. 

JAR files can also be imported into VisualAge for Java. The 
classes are compiled and placed in a project. Any supporting 
resource files are placed in a resource directory under: 

\i bmvjava\i de\project_resources. 

VisualAge for Java Interchange Files 

Interchange files are used to exchange Java classes built with 
VisualAge for Java between different VisualAge for Java environ- 
ments. 

When you import an interchange file, it is loaded into your reposi- 
tory. You then have to load it into your workspace from the reposi- 
tory. 

Any program elements that you export by using an interchange 
file must be versioned first. Versions and the repository are fully 
explained in Chapter 9, “Managing Your Code,” on page 181. 
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Using the import SmartGuide 

To import Java files in VisualAge for Java, select File— ^Import 
from the menu bar of the Workbench window. A SmartGuide 
prompts you for the Project name and the type of files you are 
importing (Figure 38). 



Figure 38. SmartGuide - Type of Import 

Once you have selected the type of file to import, select the project 
that will include the imported packages and their classes. Then 
browse and select the files and directories to import (Figure 39). 



Figure 39. Importing Classes 
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Exporting Java Code from VisualAge for Java 

After creating an applet or an application, you may want to export 
its class files. You will want to export classes to: 

□ Install them on a Web server 

□ Install them as a Java application 

□ Share them with others outside the VisualAge for Java envi- 
ronment. 

You can select classes to be exported in several ways. In the Work- 
bench window, you can select one or more projects, packages, or 
classes. When you select a package, all classes in the package are 
exported. When you select a project, all classes of all the packages 
within that project are exported. You can also export classes indi- 
vidually. After selection, select File— ^Export from the Workbench 
menu bar. The SmartGuide - Type of Export dialog (Figure 40) 
opens to assist you in specifying the type of files you want to 
export. 


Q SmartGuide - Type of Export 


Oil 


Select the export type and press 'Next'. 
C Class Files 


(• Java Files 

C Both Java and Class Files 
C Jar File 
C Interchange File 



Next > 


Figure 40. SmartGuide - Type of Export 


Once you specify the type of files to export, click Next> and enter 
the directory to which to export the files (Figure 40). If you are 
exporting Java class or source files, you can choose between put- 
ting all the files in the same directory or in directories that corre- 
spond to their package names; the latter is the recommended 
method. VisualAge for Java creates the directory structures for 
the packages automatically and the package statement in the files 
that are exported. 
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Q SmartGuide - Export to files 


m 



Figure 41. Exporting Classes 


Projects in VisualAge for Java 

As we discuss in Chapter 1, “Introduction to the Environment”, 
projects provide a way of organizing your Java code at the highest 
level. Whenever you create a new package, you must place it in a 
new or existing project. Projects do not have any equivalent in 
Java. VisualAge for Java provides them so that you can organize 
your packages. 

The first time you start VisualAge for Java and go to the Work- 
bench, you see several projects in your workspace, all of which con- 
tain several packages. Table 5 lists several projects and their 
contents. Some of the projects listed may be in the repository 
rather than the workspace. 


Table 5. VisualAge for Java Projects and Their Contents 


Project 

Contents 

Java class libraries 

java.* packages, which contain the Java 1.1.1 
class libraries 

Uvm class libraries 

uvm.* packages, which enable and support 
the VisualAge for Java VM and environment 

Sun class libraries 

sun.* packages, which are extensions to stan- 
dard java.* packages 
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Table 5. VisualAge for Java Projects and Their Contents 


Project 

Contents 

Sun JDK examples 

Sample applets and classes from Sun 

Sun BDK examples 

Sample JavaBeans from Sun 

IBM Java examples 

COM.ibm.ivj.* packages containing sample 
code created with VisualAge for Java 


Java Class Libraries 

The Java Class Libraries Project contains the Java 1.1 packages. 
Programs written with these packages are portable to any other 
Java 1.1 environment without shipping any other additional pack- 
ages. For more information about the Java class libraries see the 
library documentation. The packages include: 

□ java.lang 

This package is automatically imported into Java classes. It 
includes, for example, the String and Object classes, the wrap- 
per classes for primitive data, and basic system support 
classes (System, Compiler). 

□ java.io 

The java.io package contains classes that assist in input/out- 
put operations, such as reading and writing files (classes such 
as File, FileDescriptor, FileReader). Different types of streams 
are included (such as DataOutputStream, ByteArrayOutput- 
Stream, and PrintStream). 

□ java, text 

This package contains classes that enable locale-sensitive 
parsing and formatting of data types such as Date and Deci- 
mal. The formatting classes include NumberFormat, Decimal- 
Format, and DateFormat. 

□ java.math 

This package contains the Biglnteger and BigDecimal classes. 

□ java.beans 

Includes classes that support JavaBeans (JavaBeans are 
introduced in Chapter 11). 

□ java.net 

Includes classes that provide basic networking support, such 
as socket and URL handling. Classes in this package include 
InetAddress, DatagramSocket, ServerSocket, and URL. 

□ java.awt 

This package includes classes that provide the graphical user 
interface in the Java abstract windowing toolkit (AWT). The 
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user interface classes include: Panel, Frame, Font, MenuBar, 
TextField, Button, Dialog and Canvas. Event support classes 
are in the java.awt.event package. Support for image handling 
is provided in the java.awt.image subpackage. 

□ java.applet 

The Applet class in this package provides the basic behavior 
for applets. The Applet is the class you inherit from when writ- 
ing your own applets. 

□ java.security 

This package provides security functions for Java classes. 

□ java.rmi 

This package contains the RMI support. It includes classes 
and interfaces that support distributed Java application devel- 
opment. 

□ java.util 

This package contains general-purpose utility classes such as 
Date, Calendar, StringTokenizer, and Vector. 

□ java.sql 

This package contains support classes and interfaces for 
accessing relational databases using JDBC. Classes include 
Connection, DriverManager, and Statement. 


Summary 



Java uses packages to organize related classes and 
interfaces. In file-based Java environments, pack- 
ages are organized in a directory structure. In Visu- 
alAge for Java, packages are organized internally. 
Only when exported does the directory structure 
becomes visible. 


VisualAge for Java introduces the concept of project 
to organize your packages. Several projects are pro- 
vided initially with the product. They contain pack- 
ages such as the Java 1.1 packages, environment 
packages, and samples of using both standard Java 
and VisualAge for Java. 
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Lifecycle of 
Java Objects 

In this chapter you continue your education and learn how objects 
are instantiated, how to define your own methods to initialize your 
objects and how objects are discarded within your Java programs. 
You also learn how to use VisualAge for Java to implement a bet- 
ter version of the BankAccount class. 


Instantiating Objects 

As we explain in Chapter 3, "Objects and the Java Language", an 
object is instantiated from a class. To instantiate an object from 
the BankAccount class, you use the new keyword: 

BankAccount account = new BankAccount() ; 

In the above statement you declare a variable, or object reference, 
account, of type BankAccount. By using the new operator, you 
create a new object that is an instance of the BankAccount class, 
and by using the assignment operator you assign the account vari- 
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able to the newly created instance. You can also declare the vari- 
able and then create the object and assign the reference to it using 
separate statements: 

BankAccount account; 
account = new BankAccount() ; 

The first line declares the variable, and the second line assigns to 
the variable a value, an instance of the BankAccount class. 


Initializing Fields 

The BankAccount has two fields: accountld and balance. What 
happens to them when a new object is created? Initialization val- 
ues of fields depend on their type. Remember that in classes such 
as String, the initial value of an object reference is null, and the 
variables of the primitive data types are initialized to the default 
value of each type (for example, for double, the initial value is 0.0). 

It is good programming practice to initialize field values to a state 
that is expected by a user of that object. In the bank account exam- 
ple, a minimum amount of $20 is required to start an account. You 
could make this initialAmount a static variable in the class decla- 
ration: 


public class 
pri vate 
pri vate 
pri vate 


BankAccount { 

static double initialAmount = 20.0; 
double balance; 

String accountld; 


To initialize the account’s fields to initial values, you could define 
an init() method that would initialize the balance to the initialAm- 
ount and the accountld to a value which you would supply to the 
method as a parameter: 

public void init(String anAccountld) { 
accountld = anAccountld; 
balance = initialAmount; 

} 


Now whenever you want to use a BankAccount object, you could 
call the init method in your program after creating the object: 

BankAccount account = new BankAccount() ; 
account. init(“1234-5678”) ; 
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There is a problem with this approach. What happens if a devel- 
oper that is using your BankAccount class does not know that the 
object has to be initialized with the method you wrote for that pur- 
pose? You definitely need another way of initializing objects right 
from the start. 


Constructors 


A constructor is a method that constructs objects of its class. 
Because it is a method, you can define a constructor in the same 
way that you would define any other method. Well, almost! There 
are a few differences. A constructor must have the same name as 
the class itself, and it does not explicitly define a return value: it 
implicitly returns a new object of the class. Otherwise, construc- 
tors can do the same things as other methods, such as instantiate 
other objects, call other methods, and set field values. You can 
define for the BankAccount class a constructor that initializes the 
object’s fields to initial valuesfor the BankAccount class: 

BankAccountfStri ng anAccountld) { 
accountld = anAccountld; 
balance = i ni ti al Amount; 

} 


Once you have defined this constructor, you create instances of the 
BankAccount class, using the new keyword and supplying an 
accountld: 

BankAccount account = new BankAccountf “1234-5678”); 

This time, the constructor you defined above is invoked, the bal- 
ance and accountld are initialized in the constructor, and there is 
no need for the init() method we discussed previously. 

In fact, you have been using constructors from the very beginning. 
You just were not aware of it. Java provides a default constructor 
that is invoked when a class does not define its own constructor. 
The default constructor does not take any arguments; it creates an 
instance of your class and initializes the field values to their 
default initial values. 

Static Fields Initialization 

The purpose of a constructor is to initialize fields of an object when 
the object is created. Because static fields are shared among all 
objects of the same class, initializing these fields in a constructor 
would result in resetting their value for all objects already cre- 
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ated, each time a new object is created. For this reason, you ini- 
tialize static fields directly in the class definition, as you did for 
the initialAmount field of BankAccount. 

When the static field is a composite field such as an array, you can 
use a static initializer to do the initialization for you in the class 
definition. Consider the following example of the BankAccount 
class, which contains an array of interest rate objects (for this 
example, we assume that the you have previously created an 
InterestRate class): 

public class BankAccount { 

private static double initialAmount = 20.0; 

private double balance; 

private String accountld; 

static final int nlnterestRate = 5; 

static InterestRatef] i nterestRateLi st = 

new InterestRatefnlnterestRate] ; 

static { 

for (int i = 0; i < nlnterestRate; i++) { 

interestRateList[i] = new InterestRate((i + 1) * 0.005); 

} 

} 

} 


In this example, the static initializer creates an array of five inter- 
est rate objects ranging from 0.5 to 3%. The number of interest 
rate is initialized in the final static field, nlnterestRate. Then, the 
static initializer creates the interest rate objects by calling the 
InterestRate constructor in a loop. Notice that the final modifier 
makes nlnterestRate a constant. 

i — Information 

If you define a constructor with no arguments, the 
default constructor is overridden. Overriding occurs 
when you define a method with the same signature as 
a method in one of the parent classes. See Chapter 6, 
"Reuse in Java". 

If you provide a constructor that takes arguments, the 
default constructor can no longer be used. Users of 
your class might try to use the default constructor, so it 
is good programming practice to provide a constructor 
with no arguments as well as the constructors that 
require arguments. 
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Overloading a Constructor 

You are free to define as many constructors as you like as long as 
the arguments that you pass are different. For example, you can 
define a constructor that initializes the balance to a different 
value as well as setting the accountld field: 

BankAccount(Stri ng anAccountld, double amount) 

{ 

accountld = new Stri ng (anAccountld) ; 
balance = amount; 

} 

You use this constructor by passing both arguments: 

BankAccount account = new BankAccount(“1234-5678”, 1000.00); 

Remember that a method’s signature is the combination of its 
name and the parameter list. Creating in the same class more 
than one method with a different signature (with the same name 
but different arguments) is called overloading a method. In this 
case you overload the BankAccount constructor by creating the 
two different versions above. 

Static initializers are not real methods and do not have argu- 
ments, so they cannot be overloaded. 

Calling One Constructor from Another 

Once you have overloaded a class constructor, you can signifi- 
cantly reduce your code by calling one constructor from another. 

Consider the following example of your BankAccount class where 
you define two constructors: 

public class BankAccount { 

private static double initialAmount = 20.0; 
private double balance; 
private String accountld; 

BankAccount() { 
this (“000-000”); 

} 

BankAccount(String anAccountld) { 
accountld = anAccountld; 
balance = initialAmount; 

} 

} 
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The default constructor reuses the code defined in the second con- 
structor to create a bank account with a default identifier of “000- 
000”. The call to the alternate constructor must be the first state- 
ment in the default constructor. The this keyword is used to call 
one constructor from another defined in the same class. 


The this Keyword 

When you create two objects (a and b) from two different classes 
that implement the same f() method, you may wonder how Java 
calls the correct method from each object. The “trick” lies in a 
secret first argument, which is passed to the method when it is 
invoked. This secret argument is a reference to the object from 
which you call the method. The argument can be accessed within 
the object’s method by using the this keyword. Thus, the this key- 
word represents the reference of the object for which the method is 
called. 

The this keyword is used to invoke alternate constructors from 
another constructor. More generally, you can invoke from an 
object’s method any method that requires the calling object by 
passing the this keyword as a parameter. 


Copy Constructor and References 

Let’s imagine for a moment that you create a fictious Bank class 
that would hold only one BankAccount object: 

public class Bank { 

private BankAccount account; 

BankAccount (BankAccount anAccount) { 
account = anAccount; 

} 


String toStringQ { 

return “A Bank with ... “ + account; 

} 


Let’s suppose that you refine your BankAccount class by providing 
a toStringO method: 

public class BankAccount { 

private static double initialAmount = 20.0; 
private double balance; 
private String accountld; 
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BankAccount() { 
this (“000-000”); 

} 

BankAccount(Stri ng anAccountld) { 
accountld = anAccountld; 
balance = initialAmount; 

} 

String toStringO { 

return “A BankAccount “ + accountld; 

} 

} 

Then you create a main method to your Bank class, which would 
create a Bank object and its BankAccount object: 

public static void main (String args[]) { 

BankAccount aBankAccount = new BankAccount(“123-456”) ; 

Bank aBank = new Bank(aBankAccount) ; 

System. out. println(aBank) ; 
aBankAccount . setAccount Id ("345-678") ; 

System. out. println(aBank) ; 
return; 

} 


If you execute this code, you get the following result in the Console 
window: 

A Bank with ... A BankAccount: 123-456 

A Bank with ... A BankAccount: 345-678 

By changing the account identifier of aBankAccount, you change 
the account identifier of the bank account held by aBank. 

As we mention at the beginning of this chapter, when you declare 
a variable to hold an object created by the new operator, the vari- 
able becomes a reference to this object. In this regard, aBankAc- 
count is a reference to the BankAccount object that you create in 
the first line of the main method. When you create a Bank object 
in the second line of the main method, you use the constructor 
defined in Bank. This constructor uses the aBankAccount refer- 
ence to initialize its account field. At this moment account and 
aBankAccount reference the same object. Thus, when you change 
the account identifier of aBankAccount in the fourth line of the 
main method, you also change it for the account field of the aBank 
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object. Furthermore, even though the main method has no access 
to the account field through aBank, it has direct access to the 
object through the retained reference, aBankAccount. 

Such a violation of the autonomy of the Bank class is acceptable if 
you ensure that the aBankAccount will not be changed, but most 
of the time it introduces design issues in your code. 

To prevent such issues, you can use a copy constructor for your 
BankAccount. A copy constructor initializes a BankAccount object 
from the source object supplied as argument: 

BankAccount (BankAccount anAccount) { 
accountld = anAccountld.accountlD; 
balance = anAccount. balance; 

} 


Notice that the signature of a copy constructor is defined as C(C), 
where C is a class. You can modify the constructor of your Bank 
class by using the BankAccount copy constructor: 

public class Bank { 

private BankAccount account; 

Bank(BankAccount anAccount) { 

account = new BankAccount (anAccount) ; 

} 


String toStringO { 

return “A Bank with ... “ + account; 

} 


By calling the copy constructor of BankAccount in the Bank con- 
structor, you explicitly ask Java to allocate a new BankAccount 
object from the heap and copy the object referenced by anAccount 
into it. Thus, if you modify the object referenced by anAccount, 
your Bank object will not change. 

Notice that in the BankAccount constructors you have been simply 
assigning the passed reference to your accountld variable, using: 

accountld = anID; 
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This is fine when the variable is a String because strings are 
immutable — you cannot change them. If this object were of any 
other class, you would want to consider making a copy of the object 
in your constructor so that the object would not be changed with- 
out your knowledge. 


Passing Arguments in Methods 

By passing an outside object to a constructor, you pass a reference 
to the object. Thus, any modifications you make to the object 
inside the constructor apply directly to the outside object. The 
same applies to any method defined in a class. 

Programming languages can be divided into two categories accord- 
ing to whether they pass method arguments by reference or by 
value. 

Passing Arguments by Value 

Programming languages that pass arguments by value make a 
copy of the argument in the stack allocated by the program before 
entering the method. When the program exits the method, the 
original argument is retrieved from the stack. Thus, any modifica- 
tions performed on an outside object passed as an argument inside 
of the method have no effect on the outside object when the 
method terminates. 

Passing Arguments by Reference 

Programming languages that pass arguments by reference pass a 
memory address of the arguments to the method. Thus, any modi- 
fication made to an outside object passed as an argument inside 
the method is applied directly to the outside object and remains 
when the method terminates. 

How about Java? 

In Java, all arguments are passed by value. So you would expect 
that any object you pass to a method cannot be modified when the 
method terminates. That makes sense, but do not forget that Java 
manipulates object references only. Thus when passing an object 
as a parameter, you pass a reference to the object. Of course, the 
reference is copied into the stack and is thus passed by value. But 
once your method has access to the object reference, any change 
made to the argument is made directly on the outside object. 
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Object Cloning 

The C++ language passes everything by value and in that regard 
resembles the Java language. Under several conditions, C++ calls 
the copy constructor of objects that you pass as method arguments 
and prevents those objects from being modified when the method 
terminates. Although the copy constructor can be very useful in 
many occasions, it is never called automatically by Java. Thus, to 
prevent outside objects that you pass as method arguments from 
being modified, you can clone them before performing any modifi- 
cations. All modifications are performed on the object clone, and 
your original object can be restored when the method terminates. 
For more information regarding the cloning process, refer to the 
JDK documentation. 


Access Modifiers and Constructors 

The default modifier for a constructor is package-, that is, this con- 
structor can be called by any other class of the same package. You 
can also use private and protected modifiers on constructors. 
Defining a constructor as private indicates that you can only use it 
as a private method, so it can be used only by the class itself. A 
protected constructor can be used only by the class itself, by its 
subclasses, or by classes in the same package. No modifier indi- 
cates that the default modifier applies. 


When the Work Is Done: Finalizers 

Whereas constructors give life to objects, finalizers serve the oppo- 
site purpose: you use them when the life of an object ends, for 
example, to free up common resources. 

Java objects require memory just like the elements of any other 
programs. When new objects are instantiated, the memory is allo- 
cated from the heap, which is a block of memory that Java con- 
trols. When objects are no longer referenced, the memory chunks 
allocated to them are returned to the heap to be used by new 
objects. 

What does “no longer referenced” mean? An object is referenced 
when at least one variable references it. When the last variable 
which references of an object A goes out of scope or when another 
object is assigned to the last variable, the object A can be finalized 
and its resources freed up. 
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Unlike C++, Java does not have a concept of destructor, a method 
that is called automatically when an object is destroyed. The rea- 
son lies probably in the fact that in Java objects are automatically 
destroyed when they are no longer referenced. A process, called 
garbage collector, runs in the background to reclaim the memory 
as necessary from the objects that are no longer referenced. How- 
ever, although this process manages the memory for you, you may 
still need to perform extra steps, such as closing a file or a socket 
opened by your object, before your object gets destroyed. This is 
why the finalize!) method is always called before your object is 
“garbage collected.” 

To use the finalize () method, you just have to include it in the def- 
inition of your class. Here is an example: 

public class BankAccount{ 

// other code removed for clarity 

// a finalizer method that prints a message 

protected void final ize(){ 

Sy stem. out. println (“Bye for now!”); 

} 

} 

After the finalize!) method has been run, the object is garbage col- 
lected. The memory allocated to the object is returned to the sys- 
tem for use by other objects. 

You do not usually control when the garbage collector runs, so do 
not rely too heavily on the finalize!) method running at a particu- 
lar time. It is also possible to explicitly invoke finalizers of any 
unused objects, using Runtime. getRuntime().runFinalization(). 

You can also invoke the garbage collector directly, using Sys- 
tem.gcQ. 


Creating Constructors and Finalizers with VisualAge 
for Java 


Now it is time to put VisualAge for Java to work. The Smart- 
Guides can assist you in creating both constructors and finalizers 
for your classes. 

Before starting, let’s organize our code by creating a new package, 
ch05, which contains the code already written for the BankAc- 
count. We also have to add the initialAmount field to our class. 
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Copying Packages 

To create ch05, you copy the ch03 package to a new package 
named ch05 in your Learn Java project: 

1. Select the ch03 package. 

2. Choose Copy from the context menu (displayed when you 
click the right mouse button) or the Selected menu bar 
item. 

3. In the Copying Selected Items dialog (Figure 42), ensure 
that Learn Java is entered in the Copy To field and click 

Finish. 

4. Enter ch05 in the entry field in the Copy dialog and click 

OK. 


m 


_i 


Where would you like lo copy your items? 
Press Finish lo begin copying. 


Copy to: | Learn Java 

|7 Rename 


Enter a new name for ch03 

[ch05 


OK 


Skip 


Cancel 


Info: All the selected items will be copied to Learn Java. 


Cancel j ; jack | Finish 


Figure 42. Copying the BankAccount Class 


Adding the initialAmount Field 

In ch05. BankAccount, create an initialAmount field, define it as 
private static double, and choose 20.0 as its initial value (see 
Source pane in Figure 43). 
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^Workbench 


File Edit Workspace Selected Window Help 

1 9 s G ° D Tj» 

(_j> Projects J Sf Packages | ’$■ Classes | O Inlerfacesjjj^ Unresolved Problems | 
i^AII Projects 


* credit(double) 

•* debit(double) 

* getAccountld() 

<* getBalancef) 

J setBalance(double) 

(J; Source 


* This class was generated by a Smart Guide. 


public class BankAccount { 
private double balance; 
private String accountld; 

private static double initialAmount = 20.0; 


} 


jJ 


J 

i 


ch05.BankAccount(8/1 4/97 9:37:15 AM) 


Figure 43. The BankAccount Class in Package ch05 


Creating Constructors with VisualAge for Java 

To implement a constructor with one argument of type String: 

1. Select the BankAccount class, in package ch05, in the 
Workbench (Figure 43). 

2. Select Selected— »New Method from the menu bar to 
open the SmartGuide (Figure 44). 

3. Select Constructor in the Create a new drop-down list 
box, and change the Constructor Name field to: BankAc- 
count(String anAccountlcL). 
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^ SmartGuide - Create Method 


a 



Create a new | Constructor in class "BankAccount". 

Constructor Name: 


[BankAccount ( String arAccountld) 
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Otl M df 



(• public C (none) 

r abstract T fins 
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public BankAccount ( String arAccountld) 


Press 'Finish' to save the method, or 'Next' to specify thrown Exceptions. 


Figure 44. Defining Constructors in VisualAge for Java 


You do not have to change the access modifiers because this con- 
structor is public, available to all users of this class. Click Finish 
and look at the constructor’s code in the Source pane of the Work- 
bench window. 


The default constructor does not do much, so add the assignment 
of the accountld field and the balance field as shown in the follow- 
ing code: 

public BankAccount (String anAccountID) { 
accountld = anAccountID; 
balance = initialAmount; 

} 


Select Edit— »Save from the menu bar or use the control-S key 
shortcut to save and compile the modified constructor. 

To test your constructor, select Window— ^Scrapbook from the 
menu bar to open the Scrapbook. Type in the following state- 
ments: 

ch05. BankAccount account = new ch05.BankAccount("1234-5678") ; 
System. out . pri ntl n (account .get Account Id () ) ; 

Select the above statements and select Edit— »Run from the menu 
bar. You should see the Console window (Figure 45) showing the 
accountld of the BankAccount object. 
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Figure 45. Testing Your Constructor 


Copying Constructors 

You duplicate the constructors of a superclass in a class you define 
only when you define the class by accessing the second panel of the 
SmartGuide and selecting the Copy constructors from super- 
class (Recommended) checkbox (Figure 46). Beware that this 
option has nothing to do with the copy constructors that we 
explained in “Copy Constructor and References” on page 90. 


iG] SmartGuide - Attributes 



Figure 46. Creating a Copy Constructor or a Finalizer 
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Notice that, using the same page, you can create finalizeO and a 
toStringO methods. These methods are also defined from their 
base class methods. 


Defining Finalizers with VisualAge for Java 

You can define a finalizeO method with VisualAge for Java in two 
ways: 

1. Use the finalizeO checkbox in the Attributes dialog of the 
Create Class SmartGuide. 

2. Add the finalizeO method the way you would add any other 
method, using the Method Properties SmartGuide or overwrit- 
ing an existing method. 

If you use the first method, you must use the Create Class or 
Interface dialog. Clicking the Next> button takes you to the sec- 
ond page (Figure 46) of the SmartGuide. From this page you can 
check on the creation of the finalizeO method stub. 

In this exercise, because the class is already created, you create 
the finalizeO method the same way you create any other method: 

1. In the Workbench, select the ch05.BankAccount class, and 
then click on Selected— »New Method from the menu bar. 
The SmartGuide opens to assist you in creating a new method. 

2. In the Method Name text field of the SmartGuide, type pro- 
tected void finalizeO. 

3. Click Finish. 

4. Modify the method that you see in the Source pane to look like 
this: 


protected void finalizeO { 

System. out. println("Bye for now!"); 
return; 

} 


Save the method, and you are ready to test your finalizer. 

If you still have the Scrapbook window open, you can use the same 
two lines of code you used to test your constructor. After the code 
is run, the Console window displays the same results as it did for 
the constructor, but this time, there is an additional line of output. 
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Figure 47. The Finalizer at Work 



If you do not see the text that you defined in the fmalizeO 
method displayed in the Console window, your system is 
probably busy doing something else. The fmalizeO 
method will be invoked eventually. 


Summary 



The Java language provides a way of defining how 
objects are created by means of a constructor, a spe- 
cial method that has the same name as the class 
that defines it. A constructor can take any number 
of arguments, which can include information about 
the object should be instantiated. You can define as 
many constructors as you like, as long as the argu- 
ments are different. The default constructor takes 
no arguments, but as soon as you define a construc- 
tor of your own, you lose the default constructor and 
you must re-create one if needed. 


The Java VM executes a method called fmalizeO on 
your object when it is no longer referenced. The 
method is called automatically by the garbage col- 
lector, which reclaims unused memory. 


Chapter 5. Lifecycle of Java Objects 
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Reuse in Java 


A major benefit of using an object-oriented language is code reuse. 
By using existing class libraries and carefully designing your own 
classes, you reuse the code encapsulated in those classes. 

In this chapter you learn about reuse in Java and are introduced 
to such typical object-oriented concepts as polymorphism, inherit- 
ance, aggregation, and abstraction. You also discover interfaces: 
Java’s way of providing multiple inheritance. 

Once you have learned the concepts, you practice with the familiar 
ATM example, using VisualAge for Java. 


Reuse in Object-Oriented Languages 

Reuse is one of the most compelling features of object-oriented lan- 
guages in general and of Java specifically. Reuse does not mean 
cutting and pasting code as you would do with procedural lan- 
guages like C. That approach has many limitations such as main- 
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tainability of bloated code. With object-oriented languages, 
efficient reuse is enabled by the concept of class. In object-oriented 
languages like Java you build hardly anything from scratch: you 
reuse already created and debugged classes from a class library. 
For example, if in your Java code you need to manipulate a hash- 
table, you do not write it from scratch. You simply use the Hash- 
table class from the java.util package. 

In most cases, you create a variable of type Hashtable within your 
own classes to derive the function of the hashtable — this is called 
aggregation. Sometimes, however, you may be creating a class 
that is a special kind of hashtable, in which case you use inherit- 
ance to derive the function you need. 


Is-A and Has-A Relationships 

In object-oriented terminology, an inheritance relationship is often 
called an Is-A relationship. You can say that a checking account is 
a type of bank account. 

A Has-A relationship refers to aggregation. You can say that a 
bank account has a set of transactions. 

Using Is-A and Has-A is a simple way of deciding what relation- 
ships you should create. 


Inheritance 


Inheritance is a fundamental concept in object-oriented lan- 
guages. It is a process by which classes share or reuse similar fea- 
tures. Just as you may have inherited certain traits from your 
parents, a Java class can inherit state and behavior from its par- 
ent class. 


Do You Speak Object-Oriented? 

First, let’s get the new terms out of the way: a parent class, base 
class, or superclass is a generalization of a child class or subclass ; 
a subclass is a specialization of a superclass or is derived from the 
superclass. 

An ancestor class is any class higher up in the inheritance hierar- 
chy; a descendant class is any class lower in the hierarchy. 
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Inheritance means that the specialized class adopts all properties 
and behavior of its ancestor class, that is, the specialized class 
behaves exactly like the ancestor class and owns the same 
attributes and methods. 

These terms are all described graphically in Figure 48. 
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Figure 48. Inheritance Concepts 

Let’s have a look at Figure 49. The OverdraftAccount class is a 
subclass of the CheckingAccount class, and the BankAccount class 
is a superclass of the SavingsAccount class. 



Figure 49. The BankAccount Inheritance Hierarchy 
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These new accounts are specializations of the existing BankAc- 
count class. CheckingAccount has the same state and behavior 
plus a new field to define whether checks have been issued. The 
SavingsAccount class adds a class variable that contains the inter- 
est rate shared by all instances of SavingsAccount (the $ signifies 
a class or static field) and two methods to calculate the interest 
and capitalize it. The OverdraftAccount class still has an accoun- 
tld, a balance, and a checkslssued fields, you just do not have to 
specify it explicitly. It also has, like all other accounts, debit and 
credit methods that other objects can invoke. 

The ability of the descendants of a class to inherit all operations of 
their ancestor provides a means of reusing code. Indeed your code 
is located in one place only. This way, you only need to modify 
common behavior once, inside the operations of the ancestor class. 


Information 



i 'am 


In Java all classes inherit from the Object class. When 
you declare a class without specifying its base class, 
using the extends keyword, the new class inherits 
directly from Object. 

The Object class implements some common behavior 
by providing methods for all Java objects, including 
toString, clone, equals, and finalize. 


Creating Subclasses with Java 

Java uses the extends keyword to specify the inheritance link 
between two classes. For example: 

public class CheckingAccount extends BankAccount 

is part of the declaration for the new class, CheckingAccount 
which is a subclass of BankAccount. To create the OverdraftAc- 
count class, you would do the same: 

public class OverdraftAccount extends CheckingAccount 


Incremental Development 

Once a subclass is derived from a base class, it inherits all of the 
fields and methods of the base class. From that single fact you can 
reuse code already developed, but you probably want to modify 
specific methods to suit your needs and of course add some new 
fields and methods. 
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Method Overriding 

When you replace in a subclass a method of the same signature of 
the base class, you override the base class method. Overriding 
means that the method called on a derived object is the method 
defined in the derived class, not the method inherited from the 
base class. For example, in Figure 49, you would override the debit 
method inherited by CheckingAccount from BankAccount by 
defining a public void debit(double) method in the OverdraftAc- 
count class. 

Sometimes you may want to reuse the method of the base class 
inside the method of the derived class. By using the super key- 
word, you can invoke the superclass (or base class) method from 
the method of the derived class. Super refers to the current object, 
but its type is the type of the superclass. Using super you can 
invoke any method and access any field of the superclass. For 
example, if you want to call the debit method of CheckingAccount 
from OverdraftAccount, you can use the super keyword as follows: 


public void debit (double anAmount) { 
super. debi t (anAmount) ; 

// do something else 

} 


By invoking methods of superclasses, you can easily customize the 
code of your derived classes and thus program incrementally by 
coding only the differences between the code of the superclasses 
methods and the code of the derived classes. 


Abstract Classes 

In the real world we do not usually have generic bank accounts. 
We may call them bank accounts, but they are really savings 
accounts, checking accounts, and so on. 

The same applies for the BankAccount class. You do not want to 
create an instance of a generic bank account. You create instances 
of SavingsAccount or CheckingAccount or OverdraftAccount. You 
only want to reuse the state and behavior of the generic bank 
account in its subclasses. Wouldn’t it be nice to prevent developers 
from creating instances of the class and inform them that this 
class is really an abstraction of the concrete bank account classes? 
Well, you actually can, by making BankAccount an abstract class! 
When a class is defined as abstract, an instance cannot be created 
from it. Trying to create an instance of the class in your code leads 
to a compilation error. To put it a different way: There is no 
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BankAccount object that is not either a CheckingAccount or a Sav- 
ingsAccount object. Often, classes that are not abstract are 
referred to as concrete classes because you can instantiate them. 

BankAccount can be defined as abstract as follows: 

public abstract class BankAccount { 

II ... 

} 


If the BankAccount class is specified as abstract, and if the debit 
and credit methods are declared but not defined in the BankAc- 
count class, you must implement debit and credit methods in 
CheckingAccount and SavingsAccount to create instances from 
these subclasses. 

Another example of an abstract class is Shape, representing an 
abstract geometric shape. It might have subclasses such as Trian- 
gle, Rectangle, or Square. The Shape class declares all common 
methods for these classes, such as perimeterf), surfaceO, draw(), or 
printf). The Shape class itself might implement a method such as 
getNameO but would declare most of its methods to be abstract 
and only implemented by the subclasses. 

An abstract class is usually used to define a common interface for 
a set of classes. In the Shape example, you know you can ask a 
Shape its perimeter. But knowing how a Circle or a Rectangle 
implements the perimeter method is not your problem. 


Abstract Methods 

Methods can also be declared as abstract. In this case they have no 
implementation body and must be implemented in the subclasses 
of the class where they are declared. Declaring methods as 
abstract is a design decision that forces programmers to imple- 
ment the methods in their code. 

For example, you can define debitO and creditf) as abstract in 
BankAccount and force programmers who want to use BankAc- 
count to implement these methods in their subclasses. Defining 
these methods as abstract could be translated in natural language 
as “I know that you can debit or credit a bank account, but, 
because each type of bank account does it differently, you must 
implement the methods in your concrete subclasses.” 
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A class containing an abstract class is called an abstract class and 
must be qualified itself by the abstract keyword. In addition, if you 
subclass an abstract class and you do not override all of the 
abstract methods of that class, your class must be declared 
abstract. 


Polymorphism 


We previously discussed overloading methods, for example writing 
for a class a method with the same method name but different 
method signatures. In contrast, an overridden method is a method 
that hides a method with the same signature in a superclass. Let’s 
go back to Figure 49 and suppose for a moment that the BankAc- 
count class is no longer abstract. As implemented in Chapter 3, 
the debit method of BankAccount checks to see that the debit 
amount is not greater than the balance. In the OverdraftAccount 
class you could override the debit method as follows: 

public double debit(double amount) 

{ 

if (getBal ance() + getOverdraftAmount() > amount)! 
setBal ancefgetBal ance() - amount); 

} 

el se{ 

System. out. println("Not enough money"); 

} 

} 

First, however, you would need to make a change to the setBal- 
ance method. Back before you knew nothing about inheritance, 
you made the balance field and the setBalance method private so 
that the field could be changed only from within the objects of that 
class. Now, however, you have subclasses of BankAccount. They 
definitely want to be able to change the balance field too. To let 
them do this, you can change the access modifier on the setBal- 
ance method to protected. This is not always something that you 
should do; each field and method must be examined to see whether 
subclasses should be allowed to access it. In this case, each type of 
account should be able to modify the balance through the setBal- 
ance method. 

This new debit method will successfully debit an account provided 
the debited amount is not greater than the balance combined with 
the overdraft limit. This method hides the BankAccount debit 
method: when you invoke debit on an object of the OverdraftAc- 
count class, its debit method is called not the BankAccount’s debit 
method. 
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Now that OverdraftAccount has its own implementation of debit, 
let’s consider the following code, which contains only one method: 

public class Debiter 

{ 

// debi tAl 1 Accounts debits each account of an array 
// from the same amount 

public static void debi tAl lAccounts(BankAccount[] ba, 

int arrayLength, 
double amount) { 

for (int i = 0; i < arrayLength; i++){ 
ba [i ] .debit(amount) ; 



Beyond the fact that the subclass inherits all of the base class fea- 
tures, the most important aspect of inheritance is the Is-A rela- 
tionship that links both classes. In effect, because the derived 
class is a type of the base class, the subclass can be used any place 
the base class would be. Therefore an object could call the debitAl- 
lAccounts method by providing an array of BankAccount, Checkin- 
gAccount, or OverdraftAccount objects. 

If an element of the array is a reference to a BankAccount object, 
the debit method is called and runs the code of the BankAccount 
implementation. However, if an element of the array is a reference 
to an OverdraftAccount object, the debit method called is the 
method implemented in the OverdraftAccount class. In short: 
objects know who they are! 

This propensity for objects to react differently to the same method 
is known as polymorphism, and it is one of the most essential fea- 
ture of object-oriented languages. 

So it goes in the real world. Remember, we do not really have 
generic bank accounts; we may call them bank accounts, but they 
are really savings accounts, checking accounts, and so on. When 
you debit an account, you expect the behavior of that particular 
account, even though you may call it a bank account. Thus, in your 
programs, you can treat all bank accounts generically, for exam- 
ple, put them into the same data structure, as we did in the previ- 
ous example. 

As shown in Figure 50, invoking debit(lOOl) on a CheckingAc- 
count object or an OverdraftAccount object, both of which have a 
balance of $1000, would result in very different results. The 
CheckingAccount object would refuse the debit, and the Over- 
draftAccount object would happily perform it (provided the over- 
draftAmount field is greater than $1). 
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Figure 50. Invoking the Debit Method on Different Object Types 

The Magic behind Polymorphism 

You may wonder how Java manages to call the right method on 
the right object. For example, how can Java figure out that 
because the second element of your account array is an Over- 
DraftAccount object, it must call the debit method for this class? 
After all, it only manages a BankAccount array! 

To understand the “trick” you need to learn some terminology. 
Binding is the mechanism that connects a method call to its imple- 
mentation. When the compiler (an the linker in other languages 
like C++) performs the binding, it is called early binding. 

In our example above, the Java compiler cannot decide which 
method implementation it should call for each object of the array 
because it does not know what the objects are. Indeed, Java knows 
it must manipulate an array of BankAccount references, but 
knowing to which object type the references are pointing is 
another story! 

Actually, Java will know which object type the references are 
pointing only at run time when it calls debitAHAccounts. This is 
why Java resolves the binding at run time and why this type of 
binding is called dynamic binding or run-time binding. 
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All method binding in Java is dynamic, unless a method has been 
declared as final and thus cannot be overridden. 

Benefits of Polymorphism 

The benefits of polymorphism are multiple. First of all, polymor- 
phism greatly increases the level of abstraction in your program. 
You can refer to bank accounts in your program without worrying 
about including all different types of bank accounts. Each time you 
need to debit an account, you call the debit method, not checkin- 
gAccountDebit or overdraftAccountDebit. After all, in real life you 
do not say, “I am going to checkingAccountDebit my checkingAc- 
count”! Later on, if a new bank account class is defined, your code 
will still be up to date and will not have to undergo modifications. 

Second, polymorphism dramatically improves program mainte- 
nance. If the debit method of the OverdraftAccount needs to be 
changed, you do not have to browse your code for references to the 
OverdraftAccount and make the appropriate changes. You just 
modify the debit method in one location: in the OverdraftAccount 
class. 

Finally, polymorphism makes incremental development work. 
Contrary to procedural languages where you program your code 
by cutting and pasting code here and there, with object-oriented 
languages you program by difference. Once your class inherits 
from a class that provides 95% of the function you expect, you just 
have to program the 5% difference to suit your needs. 


Interfaces 


Interfaces are unique to the Java language. Like abstract classes, 
they are a way of providing a set of behaviors that other classes 
have to implement. Interfaces can contain abstract methods and 
class variables only. Interfaces do not provide reuse of behavior; 
rather, they provide reuse of specification of behavior. 

Inheritance of Implementation 

When a class implements an interface, it ensures users of that 
class that the methods declared in the interface are implemented. 
In other words, the interface establishes a “protocol” between 
classes. 
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Let’s consider an example of an interface in the bank account sce- 
nario. Our bank would like to create special accounts for wealthy 
customers. These accounts would pay a higher interest rate based 
on the amount of money in the account. However, the bank would 
like to add this function only to a limited number of account types. 

To implement that function, you could use the following interface: 

public interface Profitable { 

public static final double MIN_THRESHOLD = 100000.00; 

public static final double MID_THRESH0LD = 500000.00; 

public static final double MAX_THRESH0LD = 1000000.00; 

publ i c doubl e bonus () ; 

} 

To use the interface, a class uses the implements keyword in the 
class declaration. The ProfitableAccount class implements the 
Profitable interface and must provide a definition for the bonus 
method. Any object that wants to use a ProfitableAccount object is 
guaranteed that the ProfitableAccount object supports the bonus 
method. 

The ProfitableAccount class would look like this: 

public class ProfitableAccount extends Savi ngsAccount 

implements Profitable { 
public double bonusQ { 
double bonus = 0.0; 

if (getBal ance() > Profi tabl eAccount .MAX_THRESH0LD) 
bonus = computeInterest() * 0.30; 
if (getBal ance() > Profi tabl eAccount . MI D_THRESH0LD) 
bonus = computeInterest() * 0.20; 
if (getBal ance() > Prof i tabl eAccount . MI N_THRESH0LD) 
bonus = computeInterest() * 0.10; 
return bonus; 


} 

Notice that an interface allows only method declarations. Each 
method that you declare in an interface is declared public by 
default even if you do not specify this access modifier. Therefore 
when you implement an interface, the methods from the interface 
must be defined as public. 

Apart from method declarations, interfaces can also contain data 
members or primitive data types. In this case they are implicitly 
static and final. 
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Variable of Type Interface 

You can declare a variable of an interface, for example: 

Profitable aProfitableAccount; 

When you assign the variable to an instance, the instance must be 
of a class that implements the Profitable interface. 

Multiple Inheritance 

Multiple inheritance allows a class to inherit from more than one 
parent class. The semantic of multiple inheritance is to add addi- 
tional behavior to a class and keep all of the existing behavior. For 
example, you could create a new subclass of BankAccount: Check- 
ingRetirementAccount. The new class would inherit from the 
CheckingAccount class and the RetirementAccount class. Thus it 
would have all of the features of a checking account as well as the 
features of a retirement account. 

This all sounds very promising; however, in reality multiple inher- 
itance must be designed very carefully. Can you write a check on a 
retirement account? What are the tax issues? In general the 
design and use of multiple inheritance are much more complicated 
than they are for single inheritance. 

Java does not support multiple inheritance, it provides interfaces 
instead. In Java, a class can inherit only from one superclass, but 
it can implement as many interfaces as desired. Therefore while 
your class can have only one superclass, it can behave according to 
many different interfaces. Note that you must implement all 
methods of an interface or make your class abstract. 

Interfaces provide much of the behavior of multiple inheritance 
without some of its problems. For example, in C++, each class you 
inherit from can have an implementation of the same method. In 
this case, your derived class ends up inheriting from several meth- 
ods with the same name but from different base classes. Conse- 
quently, you must make a distinction in your code to resolve the 
method you want to call. In Java, you can allow multiple inherit- 
ance with interface, but only one of the classes can have an imple- 
mentation, of a specific method and no ambiguity is possible. 


Interfaces and Abstract Classes 

Because an interface provides a way of handling multiple inherit- 
ance and can be used in the same way you would use abstract 
classes, you may wonder when to use an interface and when to use 
an abstract class in your code. 
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Here is the rule of thumb: Because an interface provides the 
abstract class function and a way of upcasting to more than one 
base class, use an interface if you can create a base class without 
method definition or instance variables. Otherwise, if you have to 
implement a method or define an instance variable in your class, 
use an abstract class. 


Aggregation 

Aggregation is the reuse of classes by placing them inside the 
classes you build. It is a good way of building very complex objects. 
By including a class as an instance variable in the class you are 
building, you have access to all of the public behavior of that 
included class. 


Banking Transactions 

In many cases you should consider aggregation before inheritance. 
For example, let’s say you want your bank accounts to create a 
record for every transaction they perform. You could subtype from 
some sort of transaction record class, if it existed, to get the behav- 
ior needed, but you are already inheriting from the BankAccount 
class. You could implement a Transaction interface, but you would 
have to write the transaction code for every class that wanted to 
record these transactions. 

Another way of providing this transaction behavior is to aggregate 
your transaction objects within the BankAccount class. Figure 51 
is an object model representing the aggregation of the transactions 
within a bank account at the analysis stage. Remember that in the 
analysis stage you do not worry about the design and implementa- 
tion of the system. 


BankAccount 


account Id 
balance 


debit 

credit 



0 ...* 

Transaction 

amount 


date 

before 

equals 


Figure 51. UML Representation of Aggregation 
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The left box represents the BankAccount class. The right box rep- 
resents the Transaction class. The relationship between the two is 
an aggregation and is represented by a diamond connected to a 
line which joins the two classes. On the other end of the connection 
is the multiplicity, the number of aggregated elements. In this 
example, the relationship expresses that the bank account has 
zero or more transactions. 

The design and implementation of an object model often differ 
from the object model in the analysis phase. In this case our anal- 
ysis determined that our bank account should contain a number of 
transactions. To implement this aggregation of several transac- 
tions, you could use an array or the Java Vector class from the 
java.util package. In this example you use a Vector because of its 
dynamic size capabilities. 

import java.uti 1 

public class BankAccount { 
private Vector log; 
private String accountld; 
protected double balance; 
private static double initialAmount = 20.0; 

public BankAccount (Stri ng anID) { 

1 og = new Vector () ; 
accountld = anID; 
balance = initialAmount; 

} 

// rest of the code . . . 

} 


Information 





The Vector class supports an array of objects that can 
change in size. You can access objects contained in the 
Vector can be accessed through an integer index or by 
iterating through the Vector, using an enumeration. 
For more information about the Vector class, see the 
JDK documentation. 


The BankAccount class contains one instance variable log of type 
Vector. The log represents the aggregation shown in the previous 
code. To make the transaction log functional, we create methods 
that add transactions to the log sorted by date. 
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The log holds instances of the Transaction class defined as follows: 

import java.uti 1 

public class Transaction 
private Date date; 
private double amount; 


A before method in the Transaction class provides a way of com- 
paring transactions. The before method takes one argument and 
returns true if the receiver’s (the object whose before method was 
invoked) date is before the argument’s date. 

public final boolean before(Transaction other) { 
return date.before( other. getDate()) ; 

} 


Delegation 


In the before method, the Transaction class gives responsibility to 
the Date class to perform the comparison. The term delegation is 
used in this case to indicate that the Transaction class delegates 
the comparison to the Date class. 

Notice the use of the final modifier. Methods that are not designed 
to be overridden should be declared as final. This declaration will 
improve the performance of your programs and make it clear that 
the method is to be used, not overridden. 

To add transactions to the log, you must introduce a method called 
addTransaction in the BankAccount class. The parameter, a 
Transaction object, is added at the correct position in the log: 

void addTransaction(Transaction aTrans) { 
boolean found = false; 
int i = 0, logSize = log.sizef); 

Transaction trans = null; 

for ( i =0 ; i< logSize && Ifound; i++) { 

trans = (Transaction) log.elementAt(i) ; 
if (aTrans. before(trans) ) { 
found = true; 

log.insertElementAt(aTrans, i) ; 

} 

} 

if (Ifound) 

log.addElement(aTrans) ; 

} 
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Notice that the addTransaction method has no access modifier. 
Lack of an access modifier implies package level access: Other 
classes within the package can invoke this method, but it cannot 
be invoked by other classes, even if they are subclasses, but in 
another package. 


Association 


Another relationship between objects is association. In Java asso- 
ciation and aggregation are both implemented through object ref- 
erences. To understand the difference between the two 
relationships, look at where the referenced object is created. If the 
containing object instantiates or initially creates the object in 
some other way, the relationship is usually aggregation. If the con- 
taining object assigns the object a reference from an existing refer- 
ence, the relationship is an association. 


Inheritance and Aggregation 

Both inheritance and aggregation enable you to achieve reuse 
with Java, and you may wonder which to choose. 

Use inheritance when you want to specialize and distinguish a 
class from an already existing one. If you create a subclass from a 
base class, users of the new subclass have access to the interface of 
the base class as well as the interface of the new class. 

Use aggregation when you want to add features of an existing 
class to a new class but not its interface. By embedding an object 
in your new class, you do not necessarily expose its interface. This 
is especially true if you embed private objects in your class. 


Inner Classes 


With JDK 1.1 and higher it is possible to define classes inside of 
other classes. The inside classes are called inner classes. By defin- 
ing a class inside of another, you can group classes that logically 
should be together and control the visibility of one within the 
other. However do not confuse inner classes with aggregation. 

As you will see in Handling Events with Java AWT 1.1 on page 
208, inner classes can be useful for creating clean code for han- 
dling user events by separating the GUI of your application from 
its logic. 
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In its current version, VisualAge for Java does not support inner 
classes. It is not possible to import Java source code containing 
inner classes in your repository. However, you can import a class 
file compiled from the Java compiler even if the source code of its 
class contains inner classes. Note that, because you import the 
.class file, you cannot browse the source code of the imported class. 

For more information about inner classes, refer to the JDK docu- 
mentation. 


Class Implementation Revisited 

Inheritance has an impact on several Java concepts. In this sec- 
tion, we review those concepts in the context of your new knowl- 
edge. 


Modifiers Revisited 

In Chapter 4 and Chapter 5, we discuss modifiers — but not all of 
them, and some of them probably did not make a lot of sense, 
because you did not have the object-oriented knowledge to fully 
understand all the concepts. Below, we list the modifiers for 
classes, methods, and fields. 

Class Modifiers 

Access Modifiers 


public 

The object can be accessed by any other object. 

no modifier 

Objects of the class can be accessed by any 
object in the same package (package access). 


Other Modifiers 


abstract 

This class cannot be instantiated. 

final 

This class cannot be subclassed. 
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Method Modifiers 

Access Modifiers 


public 

The method can be invoked by any other object. 

protected 

The method can be invoked by any object in the 
same package or any subtype of this class. 

no modifier 

The method can be invoked by any object in the 
same package (package access). 

private 

This method can be invoked only within objects 
of this class. 


Other Modifiers 


static 

This is a class method and can access static 
fields only. 

abstract 

This method has no implementation in this class 
and must be overridden in a subtype. 

final 

This method cannot be overridden. 


Field Modifiers 

Access Modifiers 


public 

The field can be accessed by any other object. 

protected 

The field can be accessed by any object in the 
same package or any subtype of this class. 

no modifier 

The field can be accessed by any object in the 
same package (package access). 

private 

This field can only be accessed within this 
object. 


For the other field modifiers, see Variables on page 21. 


Constructors Revisited 

When you create an instance of a class that inherits from a super- 
class, Java automatically calls the superclass default constructor 
if the constructor of the subclass is not overloaded. 
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If the constructor of the subclass is overloaded, the default con- 
structor no longer exists, and the programmer must write one (if 
necessary). If the subclass does not have a default constructor, the 
base class constructor must be called from the subclass construc- 
tor by using the super keyword as described in Method Overriding 
on page 107. 


Reuse with VisualAge for Java 

In this section we reinforce the concepts you learned in this chap- 
ter by practicing using VisualAge for Java. 

Copy your existing example to a new package. Select the ch05 
package and then click on Selected— »Copy. Enter ch06 as the 
new name for the package. 


Implementing Inheritance 

In this section you implement inheritance by creating the sub- 
classes of the BankAccount: CheckingAccount and SavingsAccount. 
Here is an overview of the exercise: 

1. Create two new subclasses of BankAccount: CheckingAccount 
and SavingsAccount. 

2. Add a checkslssued field to the CheckingAccount class and 
implement the getter and setter for it. 

3. Add two methods (computelnterest and capitalizelnterest) 
and a class variable (static field) to SavingsAccount. 

4. Add a new subclass of CheckingAccount: OverdraftAccount. 

5. Add a new double field, overdraftAmount, to the OverdraftAc- 
count class. 

6. Override the debit method in OverdraftAccount to use the new 
overdraft information. 

7. Test your work. 

Modifying the BankAccount Class 

In order for the subclasses of BankAccount to access the balance 
field, you must change the access modifier of the setBalance 
method to protected. You will also want to override the toString 
method from the Object class. 
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1. Select the setBalance(double) method in ch06.BankAccount. 
In the Source pane, change the private access modifier on set- 
Balance to protected. 

2. Create a toString method: 

public String toStringf) 

{ 

java. text. NumberFormat f = 

j ava. text . Number Format . getCurrency Instance () ; 

String str = getCl ass () .getNamef) + " #" + 
getAccountldf) + "\t\tBal ance: " + 
f.formatf getBal ance() ) ; 
return str; 

} 

There are two new items in the toString method: 

• The getClass().getName() method. Java provides powerful 
mechanisms for accessing information about objects. In 
this case you can print the actual name of the class. 

• The java.text.NumberFormat.getCurrencylnstanceO 

method. This method allows you to format currency 
amounts for display. Using the default locale (English - 
United States in our case) automatically truncates the 
currency amounts to two decimal places, shows negative 
amounts in parentheses and places a $ before the amount. 

3. Remove the finalize method in the BankAccount class; other- 
wise “Bye for Now” will print out on the console each time a 
BankAccount object goes out of scope. Select the method, then 
click on Selected— ^Delete. 

Creating the CheckingAccount Class 

1. In the Workbench select BankAccount in the ch06 package. 

2. Select the New Class/Interface menu item from the Selected 
menu bar or the context menu. The SmartGuide - Create Class 
or Interface opens. The Project, Package and Superclass fields 
should already be filled in (Figure 52). 
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Figure 52. Creating the CheckingAccount class 

3. Type CheckingAccount in the Class Name field, select the 
Write source code for the class radio button, select the 
Browse the class when finished checkbox and click Next. 

4. Make sure the Copy constructors from superclass check- 
box is selected and click Finish. If you do not select the check- 
box, you receive an error, because the default constructor of 
the new class would be attempting to call super(); the default 
constructor of the BankAccount class that is no longer accessi- 
ble. 

5. Add a new private boolean field to the CheckingAccount class, 
call it checkslssued, and provide public final getter and setter 
methods for it (Figure 53): 

public final boolean getChecksIssued() 

public final void setChecksIssued( boolean checksIssuedParam) 

6. You can create new fields by simply typing the code into the 
class declaration in any Source pane. 
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Figure 53. The CheckingAccount Class in the Workbench 

Creating the SavingsAccount Class 

1. Create a new subclass of BankAccount and name it Sav- 
ingsAccount. Repeat steps 2 through 4 of Creating the Check- 
ingAccount Class on page 122, substituting SavingsAccount 
for CheckingAccount. 

2. Add a new class variable (static field) to the new class. It 
should be a private static double field named interestRate with 
an initial value of 3.0. Provide static getter and setter methods 
for it (Figure 54): 

public final static double getInterestRate() { 
return i nterestRate; 

} 

public final static void setInterestRate(doubl e aRate) { 
interestRate = aRate; 

} 

3. Create two public methods: one called computelnterest, return- 
ing a double, and another called capitalizelnterest, returning 
void. Their access should be public. Do not make capitalizeln- 
terest final because you will be subclassing it later. Implement 
the two public methods, using the following code (Figure 54): 
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public final double computelnterest () { 

return getBalance() * getlnterestRateQ ; 

} 

public void capi tal i zelnterest () { 

setBalance( getBalance() + computelnterestO) ; 

} 



Figure 54. The SavingsAccount Class in the Workbench 

Creating the Overdraft Account Class 

To implement the OverdraftAccount class, you must first modify 
the BankAccount class. You could create the OverdraftAccount 
class and override the debit method, however; you would have to 
change two debit methods if you want to change the logic involved 
in a debit. 

A better solution is to add another method on BankAccount: 
getAvailableFunds. This method typically returns the balance. 
For the OverdraftAccount, however, it returns the balance and the 
overdr aftAmount. 

1. Create the new method for the ch06. BankAccount class: 

public double getAvai 1 abl eFunds () 

{ 

return getBalance() ; 

} 
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2. Update the debit function to use the new method: 

public void debit ( double anAmount) 

{ 

if( anAmount > getAvai 1 abl eFunds () ) { 

System. out. println("Sorry, not enough money"); 

} 

el se{ 

setBalance( getBalance() - anAmount); 

} 

} 

3. Create a new subclass of CheckingAccount and name it Over- 
draftAccount. Repeat steps 2 through 4 of Creating the Check- 
ingAccount Class on page 122. 

4. Add a new private double field to the class, call it overdraftA- 
mount, and provide public final getter and setter methods for 
it. 

5. Override the getAvailableFunds method by creating a new 
getAvailableFunds method on this class (Figure 55): 

public final double getAvai 1 abl eFunds () 

{ 

return getBalancef) + getOverdraftAmount () ; 

} 


[O] Workbench 


File Edit Workspace Selected Window Help 

%./ h,. * Q r^) £)J &) 0 Q ai 

[^Projects j ^ Packages | 0 Classes | O Interfaces | x Unresolved Problems | 
iljf All Projects 


bJ 

Q Source 


0 verdraf (Account (java. lang. S (ring) 
getAvailableFunds(] P 
getO verdraf (Amount!) F 
setO verdraftAmount(double) P 




m 


/** 

* This class was generated by a Smart Guide. 


public class Ov e r dr aftAc count extends CheckingAccount { 
private double overdraltAmount ; 


J 


A 


ch0G.0verdialtAccount(8/l 4/97 9:37:18 AM] 


Figure 55. The OverdraftAccount Class in the Workbench 
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Testing Your Work 

To test your new classes, create a class called BankAccountTest . 
There are several benefits of using a dedicated class rather than 
the Scrapbook for testing: 

□ You can embed the class in a larger test suite. 

□ You can run the test outside the VisualAge for Java environ- 
ment. 

To create the class: 

1. Select the ch06 package and then select Selected— >New 
Class/Interface. Enter BankAccountTest for the Class 
Name. 

2. Click Next and select the main(String[]) checkbox, then 
click Finish. 

3. Add the following code to the new main method: 

java. text. NumberFormat f = 

java. text. Number Format .get Currency Instanced ; 

BankAccount accnt = new BankAccount("1234-5678") ; 

System. out. println("BankAccount Subclasses Example\n"); 
accnt. credit(10000. 00) ; 
accnt. debit (1234. 00) ; 
accnt. debit(344. 00) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n (accnt) ; 

accnt = new Checki ngAccount ( "1234-5679"); 

accnt. credit(1000. 00) ; 

accnt. debit (1234. 00) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n (accnt) ; 

OverdraftAccount overdraft = 

new OverdraftAccount ( "1234-5676"); 
overdraft. setOverdraftAmount ( 1000.00) ; 
overdraft. credit(1000. 00) ; 
overdraft. deb i t ( 1234 . 00) ; 

System. out. println( overdraft); 

Savi ngsAccount saving = new SavingsAccount( "1234-5677"); 

saving. setInterestRate(0. 065) ; 

saving. credit( 10000.00); 

saving. debit( 1234.00); 

saving. debit( 344.00); 

System. out. println( "Interest for account #" + 
saving. getAccountld () +" is: " + 
f.format( saving. computelnterestQ)) ; 
savi ng .capi tal i ze Interest () ; 

System. out. pri ntl n (savi ng) ; 
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4. Now select the BankAccountTest class and use the Run— » 
Run main menu item in the Selected menu; click Run in the 
dialog window that is displayed. In the Console window, you 
should get the results shown in Figure 56. 

Notice the declarations in the BankAccountTest class. You can 
assign a BankAccount variable to an object that is a subtype of the 
BankAccount class. However, you can only use the BankAccount 
variable to access the methods declared in the BankAccount class. 
To invoke the computelnterest, capitalizelnterest, setlntere- 
stRate, and setOverdraftAmount methods, you must use the 
appropriate variable type. 


|0 Console 


File Edit Workspace Window Help 

x § % . , m 

Standard Out 



Figure 56. Running the Subclasses Example 


Implementing Abstract Classes 

In this section you make BankAccount an abstract class. Then you 
test the new code, using a modified BankAccountTest class. 

Making the BankAccount Abstract 

Follow these steps to make the BankAccount class abstract: 

1. Select the ch06. BankAccount class in the Workbench. 

2. In the Source pane, add the abstract keyword class definition: 

public abstract class BankAccount 
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3. Now you should see a grey cross next to the BankAccountTest 
class and a red cross next to its main method. Select the main 
method and check the message on the status line. It should 
read: 

Cannot create an instance of the abstract class ch06.BankAc- 
count 

4. What’s wrong? You cannot create an instance of the abstract 
BankAccount class! Correct the BankAccountTest class by 
removing the code in the main method that uses the BankAc- 
count instance. The code to remove is shown below in italics. 
Then add the BankAccount accnt declaration shown in bold. 

public static void main( String[] args) { 
java. text. NumberFormat f = 

java. text .Number Format .getCurrency Instance!) ; 
BankAccount accnt = new BankAccount ("1234-5678 ") ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("BankAccount Subclasses Example\n"); 
accn t . credi t(l 0000. 00) ; 
accnt. deb it (1234.00) ; 
accnt .debit (344.00) ; 

System, out.println(accnt) ; 

BankAccount accnt; 


The modified main method should look like this: 

public static void main( Stri ng [] args) { 
java. text. NumberFormat f = 

j ava. text. Number Format .getCurrency Instance!) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n (“BankAccount Abstract Class Example\n”); 
BankAccount accnt; 

accnt = new Checki ngAccount (" 1234-5679") ; 
accnt. credit(1000. 00) ; 
accnt. debit (1234. 00) ; 

System. out. print In (accnt) ; 

OverdraftAccount overdraft = 

new OverdraftAccount (" 1234-5676") ; 
overdraft . setOverdraft Amount (1000.00) ; 
overdraft. credit(1000. 00) ; 
overdraft. debi t ( 1234 . 00) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ( overdraft); 

Savi ngsAccount saving = new SavingsAccount("1234-5677") ; 

saving. setInterestRate(0. 065) ; 

saving. credit(10000. 00) ; 

saving. debit (1234. 00) ; 

saving. deb it (344. 00) ; 

System. out. pri ntl n (" Interest for account #" + 
saving. getAccountId() +" is: " + 
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f .format( saving. computelnterest () ) ) ; 
saving. capital ize Interest () ; 

System. out. println(saving) ; 

} 

5. Now run your modified BankAccountTest class (Figure 57). 
Notice the different results? This time you did not credit the 
checking account with quite as much money, so the debit 
failed. 


10 Console 
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BaukAccount Abstract Class Example 

Sorry, not enough money 
ch06 . Che ckingAc count #1234-5679 
ch06 . Over dr aftAc count #1234-5676 
Interest for account #1234-5677 is: 
ch06 . SavingsAc count #1234-5677 


Balance : $1 ,020 . 00 
Balance: ($214.00) 
$548.73 

Balance : $8 ,990 . 73 


Figure 57. Running the Abstract Class Example 


Implementing an Interface 

In this section you create the Profitable interface. The Profitable 
interface will be implemented by a new subclass of SavingsAc- 
count called ProfitableAccount. Then you modify the class to test 
the changes. 

Creating the Profitable interface 

1. Select the ch06 package. 

2. Create a new interface by selecting Selected— >New 
Class/Interface. Select Interface in the Create a new: drop- 
down list. 

3. Enter Profitable in the Interface Name field. Click Finish to 
create the interface. 

4. Select the new interface in the Workbench and then click the 
Create method or constructor tool bar button. 
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5. Enter double bonus() in the Method Name field. Notice that 
all the checkboxes and radio buttons are disabled because you 
are creating an interface. Click Finish. 

6. Select the Profitable interface again and add the following 
attributes to the declaration (Figure 58): 

public static final double MIN_THRESHOLD = 100000.00; 
public static final double MID_THRESHOLD = 500000.00; 
public static final double MAX_THRESH0LD = 1000000.00; 



Figure 58. The Profitable Interface in the Workbench 


Implementing the Profitable Interface 

1. Select the ch06.SavingsAccount class. 

2. Add a new subclass, using Selected— >New Class/Interface. 
Fill in the name of the class with: ProfitableAccount. 

3. Click Next> and make sure that the Methods which must 
be implemented and the Copy constructors from super- 
class checkboxes in the Which method stubs would you like to 
create ? group are selected. VisualAge for Java creates the 
method stubs for the bonus method and for the constructor. 

4. Click Next> and then Add... to add the Profitable interface 
(Figure 59). Click Finish to create the class. Notice that all 
possible interfaces starting with the letters you type are 
shown. 
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Figure 59. Selecting the Profitable Interface 

5. Modify the stub of the bonus method: 

publ i c doubl e bonus () { 
double theBonus = 0.0; 

if ( getBalance() > ProfitableAccount.MAX_THRESHOLD) 
theBonus = computeInterest() * 0.30; 
else if ( getBalance() > Prof i tabl eAccount .MID_THRESH0LD) 
theBonus = computeInterest() * 0.20; 
else if ( getBalance() > Prof i tabl eAccount .MIN_THRESH0LD) 
theBonus = computeInterest() * 0.10; 

return theBonus; 

} 

6. Create a capitalizelnterest method in the ProfitableAccount 
class that overrides the method in the Savings Account class: 

public void capital izelnterest() { 

setBalance( getBalance() + computeInterest() + bonus ( ) ) ; 

} 

Testing the ProfitableAccount Class 

1. Modify the main method of BankAccountTest : 

public static void main( String[] args) { 
java. text. NumberFormat f = 
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java. text .Number Format .getCurrency Instance () ; 

Profi tabl eAccount accnt = 

new Prof i tabl eAccount (" 1234-5678") ; 
accnt. setInterestRate( 0.1); 

System. out . pri ntl n ("Profi tabl eAccount Examp 1 e\n") ; 

accnt. credit(10000. 00) ; 

accnt. debit (1234. 00) ; 

accnt. debit(344. 00) ; 

accnt. credit(1000000. 00) ; 

System. out. println("Interest for account #" 

+ accnt. getAccountId() 

+ " is " + f.format( accnt. computelnterest () ) + " \n " ) ; 
System. out. pri ntl n ("Bonus for this Profitable account: " 

+ f.format( accnt. bonus()) + "\n"); 
accnt. capital i ze Interest () ; 

System. out. pri ntl n (accnt) ; 

} 

2. Run the class (Figure 60). 
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Prof it ableAc count Example 

Interest for account #1234-5678 is $100,844.20 

Bonus for this Profitable account: $30,253.26 

chO 6. Prof it ableAc count #1234-5678 Balance : $1 ,139 ,539 . 46 


Figure 60. Running the ProfitableAccount Example 


Implementing Aggregation 

In this section you create a Transaction class that imports the 
java.util package. Then you modify the BankAccount class to hold 
the transactions created. 

Creating the Transaction Class 

1. Create a new class named Transaction in the ch06 package, as 
shown on Figure 61. 
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J^jSmartGuide - Create Class or Interface 


Create a new: 


I Class 


“3 


Enter the name and superclass for the new class: 
Class Name: {Transaction 

Superclass: | java. lang. Object 

Select a project and a package: 

Project: | Learn Java 

Package: 


|chOS 


How would you like to start designing the class? 
C Design the class visually. 

(• Write source code for the class. 

Browse the class when finished. 


m 



Error: The class name is already in use. 


Next 


Figure 61. Creating the Transaction Class 


2. Click Next> and check the toStringO checkbox. 

3. Import the java.util package by clicking the Add Package... 
button, selecting java.util, and clicking Finish. 

4. Add two new private fields to the Transaction class: 

• A field date of type Date (from the java.util package): 
private Date date; 

• A field amount of type double 
private double amount; 

5. Provide public final getters and setters for these fields: 

public final Date getDatef) 

public final void setDate(Date aDate) 

public final double getAmount() 

public final void setAmountfdouble anAmount) 

6. Create a constructor with two parameters: a Date and a dou- 
ble. Use these parameters to initialize the corresponding 
fields: 

public Transaction (Date aDate, double anAmount) { 
date = aDate; 
amount = anAmount; 

} 

7. Add a method called before in the Transaction class to sort the 
transactions: 
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public final boolean before(Transaction other) { 
return date.before( other. getDate() ) ; 

} 

8. Implement the toString method, using the following code: 

public final String toStringO { 
java. text. NumberFormat f = 

java. text. Number Format .get Currency Instanced ; 
return"Transaction Date:" + date. toStringO 
+ "\t\tAmount: " + f.format( amount); 

} 

You can delete any originally generated code in the toString 
method. The Transaction class should display in the Workbench 
as shown in Figure 62. 



Figure 62. The Transaction Class in the Workbench 

Modifying the BankAccount Class 

Now you have to make some changes to the BankAccount class to 
support the transactions: 
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1. Add a new private field named, log, of type Vector (from the 
java. util package) to the BankAccount class. Use the import 
java. util statement in the BankAccount declaration 

2. Modify the existing constructor of the BankAccount class to 
initialize the log field with a new Vector object. Use the follow- 
ing code as a guide: 

public BankAccount (Stri ng anAccountld) { 
accountld = anAccountld; 
balance = initialAmount; 

1 og = new Vector() ; 

} 

3. Create a new method, in the BankAccount class, called 
addTransaction, which will add a transaction to the bank 
account’s log, using the following code: 

void addTransaction(Transaction aTrans) { 
boolean found = false; 
int i = 0, logSize = 1 og .si ze () ; 

Transaction trans = null; 
for(i=0; i < logSize && ffound; i++) { 
trans = (Transaction) 1 og. element At (i ) ; 
if (aTrans. before(trans)) { 
found = true; 

log.insertElementAt(aTrans, i); 


if (! found) 

log.addElement(aTrans) ; 

} 

4. Now create overloaded versions of credit and debit, which 
enable you to perform credit and debit transactions on specific 
dates and which add the transaction to the bank account’s log. 
Notice the changes in bold: 

public void credit( Date aDate, double anAmount) { 
setBalance( getBalance() + anAmount); 

addTransaction(new Transaction! aDate, anAmount)); 

} 

public void debit ( Date aDate, double anAmount) 

{ 

if( anAmount > getAvai 1 abl eFunds () ) { 

System. out. println("Sorry, not enough money"); 

} 

el se{ 

setBalance( getBalance() - anAmount); 

addTransaction(new Transaction! aDate, -anAmount)); 

} 

} 
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5. Now change the original debit and credit methods to make full 
use of the object-oriented capabilities of Java. The original 
debit and credit methods call the new methods with the cur- 
rent date. Later, if you want to change the implementation of 
debit or credit, you only need to change it once within the 
class. The debit and credit changes are: 

public void debit(double anAmount) 

{ 

debit(new Date(), anAmount); 

} 

public void credit(double anAmount) { 
credit(new Date(), anAmount); 

} 

6. Modify the toString method: 

public String toStringO 

{ 

java. text. NumberFormat f = 

java. text. Number Format .get Currency Instance!) ; 

String str = getClass() .getName() + " #" + 
getAccountld () + "\t\tBal ance: " + 
f. format! getBalance!)) ; 

Transaction trans = null; 
for(Enumerati on enum = log. elements!) ; 
enum. hasMoreEl ements () ; ) { 
trans = (Transaction)enum.nextElement() ; 
str += "\n\t" + trans. toString!) ; 

} 

return str; 

} 

7. Change the main method in BankAccountTest to the following 
(you have to import the java.util.Date class into the BankAc- 
countTest class): 

public static void main( String argv[]) { 

Checki ngAccount accnt = 

new Checki ngAccount (" 1234-5678") ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("Aggregati on Example\n") ; 
accnt. credit! new Date("07-mar-97") , 10000.00); 
accnt. debit! new Date("23-jan-97") , 1234.00); 
accnt. debit! new Date("01-dec-91") , 344.00); 

System. out. pri ntl n (accnt) ; 

} 

8. Run the BankAccountTest class and verify that the transac- 
tions are sorted correctly (Figure 63). 
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Figure 63. Running the Aggregation Example 


Summary 

In this chapter, you learned about code reuse in 
Java through: 

□ Inheritance: Subclasses inherit both state and 
behavior from their ancestors. Methods can be 
overridden and overloaded. 

□ Abstract classes, which define behavior and 
state for subclasses but are never instantiated. 

□ Interfaces, which provide different types of 
behaviors for classes. 

□ Aggregation, which supports reuse by aggregat- 
ing objects within other objects. 
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Error Handling 
and Debugging 

Although Java is designed from the ground up to help you write 
clean and well-designed programs, errors might sneak into your 
code. In this chapter you learn how to use the powerful Java 
exception mechanism to help detect and report errors in your pro- 
grams. To reinforce the concepts that are introduced, you enhance 
your bank account classes with exception handling features and 
use the VisualAge for Java Debugger and Inspectors to diagnose 
and fix problems in your code. 


Overview of Exception Handling in Java 

In this section we explain the need for a new mechanism for han- 
dling errors in programs, what exceptions are, and how you can 
use exceptions to create alternative flow in your programs to han- 
dle unexpected error conditions. 
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Why a New Error Handling Mechanism? 

In the old days programmers relied on the return code mechanism 
to handle errors in their programs. Simply stated, they wrote func- 
tions that would return a status code to be interpreted by the 
caller functions. If a status code reported a run-time error, the 
caller would react accordingly by displaying an error message or 
executing an error handling code. 

Handling errors by means of the return code is not suitable for 
mission-critical applications for several reasons: 

Bug-free program syndrome: Many programmers believe that 
the code they write is rock solid and they do not need to check the 
return code they get by calling library functions. For example, 
when passing incorrect arguments to a function, they may get 
erroneous results that can be propagated along their code if they 
do not check the error condition returned by the function. 

Program complexity: Programmers need to write alternative 
code to handle errors each time they call a function. Consequently, 
code complexity grows, and programs get bloated by error han- 
dling code that tend, to be bigger than the actual code that gets 
the work done. 

Limited information: Most of the time, a return code transmit- 
ted by a function to a caller is an integer value. Thus it carries lim- 
ited information and must be interpreted by some extra 
conversion code written in the caller. For example, the debit 
method of the CheckingAccount class could return 0 if the debit 
method is completed with no errors, 1 if the debit cannot be com- 
pleted for insufficient balance reasons, 2 if the debit amount is 
negative, and so on. In addition, the conversion code that is writ- 
ten for the debit method may not be suitable for another method 
called by the same caller. Moreover, some methods such as con- 
structors or methods declared with a void return type do not 
return any return code! 

Return code standardization: Although return codes are often 
integer values, it is very difficult to get a standard in the way the 
error condition is coded. In addition, the code can differ greatly 
from one library to another. 

Needless to say, it is difficult to write solid code by relying on 
return codes for error handling. A different approach is necessary. 
The approach should force programmers to write error handling 
code and check for condition errors. It should also facilitate pro- 
gram maintenance by clearly defining two program flows: one flow 
to handle normal execution, and one flow to handle error condi- 
tions. 
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Since JDK 1.0, Java has proposed such an approach, which is 
based on exceptions and the delegation model. 


What Are Exceptions? 

Exceptions are events that take place when exceptional conditions 
occur during program execution. Exceptions can be caused by 
defective hardware, such as memory or disk errors; programming 
errors, such as writing beyond an array boundary; or violating the 
defined use of an object, for example, not providing a valid pass- 
word to log on to a database. In all these cases an exception can be 
signaled or thrown. 

In Java, exceptions are objects that contain useful information for 
recovering from the exception condition. Figure 64 shows the flow 
of an exceptional situation. Fred is trying to withdraw $100 from 
his bank account at an ATM. The account indicates, or throws, an 
exception: “Sorry, you don’t have enough money.” Fred can then 
choose to withdraw only the amount he actually has in the 
account. 



Fred 


Figure 64. An Exception Condition 


Exception Handling Keywords and Concepts 

In the example in Figure 64, the account throws an exception that 
Fred receives. At this point Fred realizes that the account has an 
insufficient balance and that he should handle the exception. Fred 
can either handle the exception by himself or delegate someone to 
handle the exception. Similarly in your program, you can receive 
an exception and decide to handle the exception by using a specific 
statement block, called a catch block, or delegating another object 
to handle the exception by rethrowing it. 
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Throwing an Exception 

Before catching an exception, it must be thrown by an instance or 
class method. In Java, you need to inform the caller of a method of 
the exceptions that might be thrown out of that method. In this 
way, the caller knows the code it must write to catch all potential 
exceptions. Of course, you could look up the method code to check 
for throw statements, but often, if you use a class library, the 
source code is not available and you need a different approach. 

In Java, methods specify exceptions they might throw by using the 
throws keyword in their definition: 

void debit(double anAmount) throws Insuffi ci entFundsExcepti on { 
// Some code 


} 

In this example, the debit method declares that it might throw an 
InsufficientFundsException in certain conditions. When the 
exception occurs, an object of type InsufficientFundsException is 
created from the heap using the new method. Then, the current 
path of execution is stopped, and the exception object is transmit- 
ted to an exception handler code, which takes over. 

Catching an Exception 

To catch an exception in your code, you place methods that can 
throw exceptions within a try block. In Figure 64, we assume that 
the debit method of the myAccount object can throw an Insuffi- 
cientFundsException so it is placed within a try block: 

try { 

myAccount. debi t ( 100 . 00) ; 

} 

You then indicate your willingness to handle exceptional situa- 
tions by defining catch blocks. Each catch block specifies the 
exception type in which the caller is interested. The code inside 
the catch block is commonly called the exception handler. Here is a 
catch block you could use for the example: 

catch (InsufficientFundsException e) { 

myAccount. debi t( myAccount .getBal ance() ) ; 

} 

If any code inside a try block throws an exception of the specified 
class (or its subclasses) in the catch block, the program branches 
immediately to the catch block. When you define try and catch 
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blocks, your program has two execution flows: The try block lists 
the code for a normal execution, and the catch block lists the code 
for an abnormal execution. 

A complete try-catch block would look like this: 

void getMoneyFromATM(BankAccount account, double amount) 

{ 

try { 

account. debi t (amount) ; 

} 

catchflnsufficientFundsException e) { 
account .debi t (account .getBal ance() ) ; 


} 

If the exception thrown in a method try block cannot be processed 
by the corresponding catch block or if a catch block is not defined, 
the exception is passed to the method that called the method in 
the next-higher context, and so forth recursively. 

The Finally Block 

Whether or not an exception occurs, you might want to execute a 
piece of code to clean up resources allocated in a try block. For this 
purpose Java provides you with an optional finally block, which 
plays a similar role to the finalizer method of your classes: 

try { 

// code that runs under the control of an exception handler 
} catch (aExceptionCl ass e) { 

// handler code that handles the exception 
} finally { 

// some clean up code 

} 

Let’s see what is happening in the above code snippet: 

□ First, Java executes the code defined in the try block. 

□ If an exception is thrown in the try block, Java tries to match 
the exception with the type specified in the catch block. If Java 
finds a match, it executes the catch block. 

□ Whether or not an exception was thrown, the statements 
within the finally block are executed. 
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Catching Multiple Exceptions 

It is possible to catch several exception types by using cascaded 
catch blocks in a try-catch structure. For example, imagine that 
you have to do some sophisticated exception handling during file 
I/O operations and you want to catch different exceptions that 
could be thrown by the Java I/O classes. Your code would look like: 

try { 

// some code that performs file I/O handling 
} catch (FileNotFoundException e) { 

// .... 

} catch (EOFExcepti on e) { 

// .... 

} catch (InterruptedlOException e) { 

II .... 

} 


Retrieving Information from the Exception Object 

Previous error handling mechanisms were based on integer return 
codes that were limited in terms of the information they would 
carry. Java exceptions are true objects that can carry a boundless 
amount of information. 


Typically, when receiving an exception, you can determine what 
went wrong by just looking at the type of the exception. Then it is 
up to you to do something useful in a catch block. In addition, the 
exception object provides a set of methods that enables you to 
retrieve some additional information. We list here the two most 
useful methods: 

□ printStackTraceO prints the exception object and the stack 
trace. 

□ getMessageO returns the string that has been passed to the 
constructor of the exception object. 


Information 





Java keeps track of all called methods and their con- 
text during the execution of a program. As Java keeps 
track of these methods and their context, it creates a 
list called the call stack or execution stack. 

When an exception is thrown, each method in the call 
stack is checked to see whether it contains a catch 
block that matches (or is a superclass) of the exception 
thrown. If a catch block is found, program execution 
and the thrown exception object are passed to that 
block. If a matching catch block is not found, the pro- 
gram typically exits with an error. 

The stack trace contains a list of all called methods. 
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Propagating an Exception 

It is common to pass an exception up the execution stack until 
something can be done about the exceptional condition. In the fol- 
lowing example the InsufficientFundsException is passed on, or 
propagated, up to the goShopping method: 

void goShopping(BankAccount account. String shoppi ng Li st) 

{ 

try { 

getMoneyFromBank(account, 100.00) ; 

} 

catch (Insuffi ci ent Funds Except ion e) { 

// do something else 

} 

} 

void getMoneyFromBank(BankAccount account, double amount) throws 
Insuffi ci ent Funds Except i on 

{ 

account. debit(amount) ; 

} 

In the above code snippet, the getMoneyFromBank method does 
not catch the InsuffcientFundsException by declaring a try-catch 
block. Thus, the exception is passed on to the goShopping method. 

You can also rethrow the exception, using the throw statement on 
the exception handle you receive from the catch block: 

void goShopping(BankAccount account. String shoppi ng Li st) 

{ 

try { 

getMoneyFromBank(account, 100.00) ; 

} 

catch (Insuffi ci ent Funds Except ion e) { 
throw e; 

} 

} 

Notice now that the goShopping method rethrows the Insufficient- 
FundsException object to exception handlers further up the call 
stack. In this case, all information about the exception object is 
preserved, and the handler at the higher context that catches the 
exception can extract the information from the object. 
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Java Standard Exceptions 

Java provides a Throwable class that describes any object that can 
be thrown as an exception. Two general types of objects can be 
thrown: Error, which represents compile-time and system errors 
that you do not worry about catching, and Exception, which is 
thrown by the standard Java library class methods. 

By throwing these exceptions in the standard Java library class 
methods, Java forces programmers to use the try-catch block 
structure in their code. In effect, a compilation error results from 
trying to call a method that throws an exception, outside a try 
block! 


The Throwable Hierarchy 

Figure 65 depicts the Throwable hierarchy that Java provides. 



Figure 65. The Java Exception Hierarchy 
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Exception classes inherit from Throwable. You should only be con- 
cerned with the Exception subclasses as indicated by the shad- 
owed boxes in Figure 65. The other classes belong to the run-time 
system. 

There are three major groups of exception classes: Error, Excep- 
tion, and RuntimeException. 

Error 

Error objects are for Java VM problems such as InternalError and 
OutOfMemoryError . Usually, you would not throw or catch these 
types of errors. 

Exception 

Exception objects are “expected” exceptions; that is, they are prob- 
lems that have been foreseen. They are typically thrown when pre- 
conditions are violated: for example, if you try to open a non 
existent file, a FileNotFoundException is raised. 

RuntimeException 

Run-time exceptions are typically programming errors, for exam- 
ple, an attempt to write beyond an array boundary, which would 
raise an ArraylndexOutOfBoundException. A RuntimeException 
may indicate a bug in your code. 


Information 





Any exception except subclasses of RuntimeException 
or Error that a method can throw are called checked 
exceptions. A method that can throw a checked excep- 
tion must declare it, using the throws keyword in the 
method declaration. 

The caller of the method must know which exceptions a 
method can throw and be able to react to those excep- 
tions. If your code calls a method that throws an excep- 
tion, your code must either put the method in a try 
block and catch the exception or declare that your code 
will throw that exception. 

A RuntimeException or Error object does not have to 
be caught by any method, and it is not a documented 
part of a method’s interface. 
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Using Predefined Exceptions 

You use predefined exceptions by enclosing the methods that 
throw them in a try-catch block structure. For example, the follow- 
ing code catches a FileNotFoundException object and prints infor- 
mation to System. out: 

try { 

java.io.FilelnputStream in; 

// open a file for reading 

in = new java.io.FileInputStream("myfile") ; 

} 

catch (java. io. FileNotFoundException e) { 

System. out. println(e) ; 
e.pri ntStackTrace() ; 

System. out . pri ntl n (e.getMessage() ) ; 

} 


The output of the previous code snippet would look like this: 

java. i o. Fi 1 eNotFoundExcepti on: myf i 1 e 
java. i o. Fi 1 eNotFoundExcepti on: myf i 1 e 
java. lang.Throwable (java. 1 ang. St ri ng) 
j ava. 1 ang. Except i on (java.lang. St ring) 
java. i o. IOExcepti on (java. 1 ang.Stri ng) 
java. i o. Fi 1 eNotFoundExcepti on (java. 1 ang.Stri ng) 
j ava. i o. Fi lei nputSt ream (java. 1 ang.Stri ng, bool ean) 
java. i o. Fi 1 eInputStream(java. 1 ang.Stri ng) 
evaluated code 
myf i 1 e 


Catching any Exception 

When you write a catch block, you must specify the proper excep- 
tion you want to catch. The exception type must match the excep- 
tion thrown by the method you call in the try block. If several 
methods are called, you can treat the different exceptions they 
throw in separate catch blocks by cascading them as described in 
Catching Multiple Exceptions on page 144. 

Matching an exception does not necessarily require a perfect 
match between the exception and a corresponding catch block. For 
example, you can create only one catch block that can catch any 
exception thrown by catching the base-class exception type Excep- 
tion : 


catch(Exception e) { 

System. out. pri ntl n (“Caught an exception”); 

} 
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Creating and Throwing Your Own Exceptions 

Fortunately, you are not stuck with the already predefined excep- 
tions that Java provides. You can create your own exception 
classes. 

You create new instances of exception classes in the same way you 
create any other object: by using the new keyword. Then the new 
exception is thrown with the throw keyword: 

public void debit(double anAmount) { 
if (getAvai 1 abl eFunds () > anAmount) { 
setBal ance(getBal ance() - anAmount); 
addTransaction(new Transaction(new Date(), -anAmount)); 

} 

el se{ 

throw new InsufficientFundsException("Insufficient funds: " 

+ getAvai 1 abl eFunds () ) ; 

} 

} 

Defining a New Exception Class 

You define a new exception class by extending an exception class 
already defined, preferably one that is close in meaning to your 
new exception. If you cannot find any suitable exception class, you 
can always derive your class from the Exception base class: 

public class Insuff i cientFundsExcepti on extends Exception { 

} 

Constructors of Exception Classes 

You instantiate or create a new exception just as you would create 
any other object: you use the new keyword and the constructor of 
the class. The existing constructors for the Exception class are: 

public Exception!) 
public Excepti on (Stri ng s) 

Your own exception constructor can call these constructors by 
using the super notation described in Method Overriding on page 
107 . 

If you need more sophisticated constructors for passing argu- 
ments, you have to define your own constructors. 
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Implementing the InsufficientFundsException 

In this section you add the InsufficientFundsException class to the 
existing BankAccount example. This exception is thrown by the 
debit method if the account does not have sufficient funds. You 
will: 

1. Define a new exception class, InsufficientFundsException 

2. Modify the debit method 

3. Test the modified BankAccount class 

First, copy the existing classes from the ch06 package to a new 
package, ch07. Select the ch06 package in the Workbench, select 
Selected— »Copy and leave Learn Java as the entry in the Copy 
To field. Click Finish and enter ch07 as the new package name. 


Defining the InsufficientFundsException Class 

To create your new exception class, follow these instructions: 

1. Create a new class, InsufficientFundsException, in the ch07 
package. Change the Superclass entry field to Exception and 
click Next>. 

2. Make sure the Copy constructors from superclass check- 
box is selected and click Finish. 

3. Change the constructor that takes a String to add the “Insuffi- 
cient Funds Exception” string: 

public Insuffi cientFundsExcepti on (Stri ng s) { 

super( "Insufficient Funds Exception\n" + s); 

} 


The constructor only adds “Insufficient Funds Exception” to the 
message string and passes the concatenated message string to the 
constructor of the superclass (see Source pane of Figure 66). 
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/** 

* InsufficientFundsException constructor cananent . 

* @param s java. fang. String 
*/ 

public InsufficientFundsException! String s) { 
super (" Insufficient Funds Exception\n" + s) ; 

} 


_Ll 


A 


ch07.lnsufficientFundsException(java.lang.String) (8/14/97 9:37:23 AM) 


Figure 66. InsufficientFundsException Constructor 


Modifying the Debit Method 

To take advantage of the new exception you just created, you have 
to modify the debit(java.util.Date, double) method in the 
ch07. BankAccount class so that it throws the exception when the 
funds available are less than the requested amount: 

public void debit (Date aDate, double anAmount) 
throws Insuffici en t Funds Except i on 

{ 

if (anAmount > getAvai 1 abl eFunds () ) { 
throw new InsufficientFundsException( 

"Insufficient available funds: " + 
getAvai 1 abl eFunds ()) ; 

} 

else { 

setBalance(getBalance() - anAmount); 
addTransaction(new Transaction(aDate, -anAmount)); 

} 

} 
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Do not forget to change the definition of the debit(double anA- 
mount) method so that it notifies method callers that it throws 
InsufficientF undsException : 

public void debi t ( Date aDate, double anAmount) 
throws Insuffi ci entFundsExcepti on 


Notice that you do not have to change the implementation of the 
debit(double anAmount) method because it reuses the code in the 
debit(Date aDate, double anAmount) method. 


Testing the BankAccount Class 

Use the BankAccountTest class to test the new exception. The 
class should currently show errors because you are calling the 
debit method without catching InsufficientFundsException. 
Change the main method in the BankAccountTest class to this: 

public static void main( String argv[]) { 

Checki ngAccount accnt = 

new Checki ngAccount (" 1234-5678") ; 

System. out. println("Exception Example\n") ; 
try { 

accnt. credit( 30.0) ; 
accnt. debit( 140.0); 

} 

catch ( InsufficientFundsException e) { 

System. out. println("Exception: " + e.getMessageQ) ; 


The try block contains the statements for adding $30 and with- 
drawing $140. You specify the possible exception in the catch 
block and simply format an error message that you print to the 
Console. Execute the code to see the error message in the Console 
window (Figure 67). 
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Figure 67. Running the Exception Example 

For extra practice, you may want to improve the code in the catch 
block by attempting to withdraw only the amount available in the 
account. 


Debugging a VisualAge for Java Program 

Now that you know how to handle run-time errors in your pro- 
grams, you can learn more about analyzing and fixing errors dur- 
ing development. 

VisualAge for Java provides several tools to find problems in your 
programs. They include the Scrapbook, which you know already, 

the Inspectors, and the Debugger. 

In this section, we introduce you to the Inspectors and the Debug- 
ger, your primary weapons for eradicating bugs from your code. 
Because knowing Inspectors is a prerequisite for using the Debug- 
ger efficiently, we introduce Inspectors first. 


Inspectors 


Using Inspectors, you can view and change the state of objects in 
your programs. If you are working in the Scrapbook or the debug- 
ger, follow these steps to open an Inspector: 

1. Open the Scrapbook and type the following code: 

new java.awt.Point(l,2) ; 
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2. Highlight the code and from the menu bar choose Edit— »In- 
spect. An inspector window similar to Figure 68 is opened. 


£1 java. awt. Point Inspector (from Page 1) 


File Edit Workspace Inspector Window Help 

X Ihj h * i 


V 



Figure 68. An Inspector Window 



An alternative way to open an Inspector is to insert an 
instruction in your Java code to inspect a specific object. 
This is a useful method if you have a difficult-to-debug 
program that should not be interrupted with breakpoints. 
In the Scrapbook type the following code: 


String [] numbers = {"one", "two", "three"}; 
uvm. tool s .DebugSupport . i ns pect (numbers) ; 

Highlight the code and from the menu bar choose 
Edit— >Run. The uvm. tools. DebugSupport. inspect(anOb- 
ject) instruction advises the Java VM to open an Inspec- 
tor on the specified object. 


The Inspector Window 

The title bar of an Inspector window displays the type of the dis- 
played class and the context in which you have opened the Inspec- 
tor. In the example in Figure 68, the class is a java.awt. Point, and 
the context is Page 1 of the Scrapbook. Two panes are part of in 
the Inspector window: 

Fields pane Shows the fields of the object 

Value pane Displays the values of the fields of an object 
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The Fields pane displays items in hierarchical order with the 
inherited fields first. Therefore, when you inspect a more complex 
object, the fields that you have declared in your object are at the 
bottom of the Fields pane. 

Changing the Value of a Field 

In the Value pane of the Inspector window you can manipulate the 
values of the object’s fields (Figure 69). Select the int x field and 
change 1 to 100, then choose Edit— »Save from the menu bar. 
Alternatively you can access the Save option by using the pop-up 
menu of the value pane. 


£1 java. a wt. Point Inspector (from Page 1) 
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Figure 69. Changing the Value of a Field 

When stepping through your code with the Debugger, you can 
change a field value on the fly and resume the execution of your 
program. 

Navigating to Other Fields or Objects 

If you have a more complex object, say, an aggregation of several 
objects, it is easy to open an Inspector on the other objects. Just 
select the other object in the Fields pane and choose Inspec- 
tor— ^Inspect from the menu bar. You can in this way inspect very 
complex data structures by accessing their different layers, as you 
would peel an onion. 
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Read This 

Because the String class is designed for immutable 
TirX> strings, the Inspector window does not allow you to 
change the characters of a String object. However, you 
fCfJ can change the characters of a StringBuffer. In this 

case, you must specify the new character enclosed in 
single quotes. 


Evaluating Code in the Context of an Object 

If you open an Inspector on a particular object you can apply meth- 
ods to that object and inspect the results. In Figure 70, for exam- 
ple, the getLocationQ method is invoked on a Point object. 



Figure 70. Evaluating Code in the Context of an Object 

To evaluate an expression, type in the expression in the Value 
pane, highlight it, and choose Display from the menu bar or from 
the Value pane pop-up menu. 

Hiding Nonpublic Fields 

When an Inspector first appears, all public, protected, and private 
fields of the inspected class and the inherited classes are dis- 
played. To limit the display to public fields, choose Inspector— > 
Public Fields from the menu bar. 


The Debugger 


The Debugger allows you to step through your Java code, fix the 
code, and inspect and change the state of objects. 
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In this section you learn how to: 

□ Insert and remove breakpoints 

□ Start a debug session 

□ Step through the methods in your programs 

□ Debug and fix a program 

For our example we use the BankAccount class. 

Inserting and Removing Breakpoints 

The Debugger starts automatically if a program running in the 
VisualAge for Java environment reaches a breakpoint or throws 
an uncaught exception. In this section you set a breakpoint in the 
debit method of the BankAccount class. 

To set a breakpoint, perform these steps: 

1. Select the ch07. BankAccount. debit(java.util.Date, double) 
method from the Workbench or from the class browser. 

2. In the Source pane of the debit method, set the cursor to the 
first line of code: i f( anAmount > getAvailableFunds()){. 

3. From the menu bar select Edit— dnsert/Remove Break- 
point. A breakpoint icon appears to the left of the statement 
as shown in Figure 71. (To remove the breakpoint, simply 
select Edit— dnsert/Remove Breakpoint again.) Alterna- 
tively, you can access the pop-up menu of the Editor or double- 
click in the left margin of the line of code to set or remove a 
breakpoint. 
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Figure 71. Breakpoint Set in the Debit Method 

Now you are ready to start the debug session and step through the 
methods. 


You can access the list of all breakpoints defined in your 
current workspace by selecting Window— ^Breakpoints 
from the Workbench menu bar. From the Breakpoint 
window, you can: 

• Remove all breakpoints 

• Remove selected breakpoints 

• Enable breakpoints 

• Disable breakpoints 

Starting a Debug Session 

Use the Scrapbook to start a debug session. Execute the following 
code in the Scrapbook (do not close the Scrapbook, you will need it 
in a minute): 

ch07.CheckingAccount acct = new ch07.CheckingAccount("1234-5678") ; 
try { 

acct.credit(30.0) ; 


Tip 
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acct.debit(140.0) ; 

System. out. println("new balance: " + acct.getBalance()) ; 

} 

catch (ch07 . Insuff i cientFundsExcepti on e) 

{ 

System. out. println("Exception: " + e.getMessage() ) ; 

} 

Program execution stops at the previously defined breakpoint, and 
the Debugger window opens as shown in Figure 72. 


Debugger HE 13 1| 
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Threads 
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i public void debit(Date abate, double anAmount) 
throws Insuff icientFundsExcept ion 

I ( 

A if ( £ > getAvailableFundsf ) ) { 

throw new Insuff icientFundsExceptionf 

"Insufficient available funds: 11 + 
getAvailableFunds( ) ) ; 

> 

else { 

setBalance ( getBalance ( ) - anAmount); 



ch07.BankAccount.debit(java. util. Date, double) 18/19/97 5:12:30 PM) 

Figure 72. Debugger Window 

The VisualAge for Java Debugger window is divided into five 

panes: 

Threads The Threads pane displays the thread in 

which your program is running. 

Methods In the Methods pane, each line represents 

a stack frame, which corresponds to a 
method that was called. In our example 
the highlighted code and the debit method 
represent a stack frame. The top item in 
the pane is the current stack frame. 
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Visible Variables The Visible Variables pane displays locally 

visible variables. You can view the current 
object in more detail by expanding the tree 
of the object. The current object is repre- 
sented by the this keyword, and you 
expand the tree by clicking +. 

Value The Value pane displays the value of a 

selected field in the variable pane. 

Source The Source pane contains the code of the 

method through which you are stepping. 

You can maximize each pane by double-clicking its title. To restore 
the original pane size, double-click one more time on the pane 
title. 

Stepping through the Methods 

The navigation buttons on the debugger toolbar enable you to con- 
trol the way the debugger steps through your methods. The navi- 
gation buttons are located at the right end of the toolbar (Figure 
73 ). 


^ o m jju "i 



If an executing program hits a breakpoint, the Debugger opens 
and the navigation buttons are enabled. Use these buttons to nav- 
igate through your code: 

Step Into Steps into the next statement. If the statement 
invokes a method, the Source pane of the Debugger 
window displays the source of the method into which 
you stepped. 
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Step Over Executes the statement that is currently 

selected in the Debugger window. The values of 
the variables and fields, displayed in the Text 
pane, are updated. 

Run to Return Continues execution to the end of the current 
method and stops. 

Resume Resumes normal program execution. The cur- 

rent thread where your program runs will be 
removed from the VisualAge for Java Debug- 
ger window Threads pane. 

Suspend Suspends program execution. 

Terminate Terminates program execution. 

To become familiar with the navigation buttons, step over the 
statements until you reach the end of the program. An exception is 
thrown and a message is printed to the Console. 

Debugging and Fixing the Program 

An exception is thrown by the debit method because the available 
funds are insufficient. To avoid this, change the value of the bal- 
ance field to a larger value during your debug session. Follow 
these steps: 

1. Restart the Debugger by running the code in the Scrapbook 
again (Figure 74). 

2. In the Visible Variables pane of the Debugger, expand the 
CheckingAccount object by choosing this and clicking +. 

3. Select the double balance field. The balance is 50 dollars, (20 
to open the account and a credit of 30). 

4. In the Value pane change the value to 240 and save it by using 
the pop-up menu and choosing Save (Figure 74). 

5. Step over the statements. The exception is not thrown in this 
debug session because you changed the balance to a sufficient 
value. Finish the debug session by stepping to the end or by 
clicking the Resume button. 
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Figure 74. Changing a Value During a Debug Session 


Summary 

Java uses the try-catch-finally block structure to 
catch and handle exceptions that are thrown by 
methods. Java exceptions are classified into three 
categories: Error, Exception, and RuntimeExcep- 
tion. 

Subclasses of Exception are checked exceptions; 
that is, they are a part of the interface of a method, 
and the caller must catch or throw the defined 
exceptions. 

VisualAge for Java provides Inspectors and an inte- 
grated Debugger for finding bugs and stepping 
through the code in your programs. 
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File I/O and 
Persistence 


Up to now, each time you run your samples they create new bank 
accounts from memory. Of course, in a real bank the accounts 
objects would probably be stored in files or databases, and you 
would not have to create new accounts each time you want to 
make new transactions. After all, customers might become angry 
if their account balance is reset to a minimum amount of $20 each 
time they access their account to make a withdrawal! 

JDK 1.1 introduces a very useful feature called object serialization 
that enables you to convert an object to a sequence of bytes that 
can later be restored to the original object and thus provides object 
persistence. 

Bringing persistence to your account objects is exactly what you do 
in this chapter. After a brief introduction to the input/output (I/O) 
library supported in Java to communicate with files, console, or 
network connections, you learn how to store and read your objects 
to and from files, using the Serializable interface. 
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Persistence 


Most programs need some sort of persistence, ranging from a sim- 
ple initialization file for user preferences to a large database that 
stores records for a utility company. Java supports these require- 
ments, for example, through the Properties class and the JDBC 
interface, as well as providing thorough support for reading and 
writing files. In this chapter, we focus on reading and writing 
objects from and to files. For more information about other I/O 
capabilities of Java, refer to the JDK 1.1 documentation. 

In this chapter, we want to save, or make persistent, our bank 
account information. In many cases, persistence needs can be sat- 
isfied by simply writing ASCII text to a file. For example, the bank 
account could write out the account number and balance as two 
strings. However, it would be helpful if you could read actual 
objects from files almost transparently rather than reading strings 
and then building objects from them by using a conversion code. 

Reading and writing objects is not a trivial task. Objects must be 
serialized or flattened before they can be written to a file. That is, 
all the information the object contains must be converted to a 
sequence of bytes that can be written to a text file or transferred 
across the network. When the object is read back into a program, 
the information must be restored or resurrected to the original 
object. 

The reading and writing of objects in Java is supported through 
the Serializable interface. 


Java I/O 


In this section, we provide a short introduction to Java I/O to help 
you understand the serialization process. 

In Java, I/O is handled through streams. A stream is a path of 
communication between a source of information and a destination. 
Using streams, your programs can transmit a series of bytes or 
characters from a source to a destination, which could be as vari- 
ous as files, machines on a network or the keyboard (standard 
input), and the console (standard output) of your computer. 

In Java, the I/O class library is stored in a package called java.io. 
The java.io package can generally be divided into three groups of 
classes providing I/O for input, output, and object streams. 
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In this chapter we focus on the object stream classes. For more 
information about the input or output stream classes, consult the 
JDK 1.1 documentation. 


Input Streams 


Input streams enable you to receive data from a stream. Java pro- 
vides two types of classes to read streams: 8-bit byte stream 
classes, which have a suffix of Stream, and 16-bit character 
stream classes, which have a suffix of Reader. The 16-bit stream 
classes are suitable for internationalization because they support 
the 16-bit Unicode Java’s native char format. 

Java provides abstract classes, InputStream and Reader, that 
define the protocol for all input streams. By inheritance, all 
classes that derive from either one of these abstract classes have 
basic methods called read for reading a stream. 

Input stream classes can be divided into simple input stream 
classes or filtered input stream classes depending on the type of 
stream they manipulate. 

Simple Input Streams 

The InputStream and Reader abstract classes and their derived 
classes provide an interface to read raw data from a file. They are 
usually used in conjunction with the other stream classes. The 
nonabstract classes that derive from InputStream and Reader can 
be listed according to their input stream: 

□ FilelnputStream and FileReader read information from a file. 

□ PipedlnputStream and PipedReader read information from a 
pipe, which channels output written, respectively, by a 
PipedOutputStream or a PipedWriter. 

□ ByteArraylnputStream and CharArrayReader read from a 
buffer in memory. 

□ SequencelnputStream concatenates several InputStream 
objects into a single InputStream. 

□ StringBufferlnputStream and StringReader read from a 
StringBuffer object. 

Filtered Input Streams 

FilterlnputStream and FilterReader are abstract classes derived 
respectively from InputStream and Reader. These classes and 
their subclasses define the interface for filtered streams, which 
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process data as it is being read. They enhance input stream func- 
tion and can be used depending on the way input streams behave 
internally: 

□ BufferedlnputStream and BufferedReader provide improved 
read operations by buffering data while reading the input 
stream. These classes are useful when there are large 
amounts of data or fast access is required. 

□ DatalnputStream reads primitive Java data types in a 
machine-independent format. 

□ LineNumberlnputStream and LineNumberReader keep track 
of line numbers while reading. 

□ PushbacklnputStream and PushbackReader read an input 
stream, using a one-byte pushback buffer. These classes can be 
useful when you are reading data from a stream and you need 
to peek at the next character in the stream to decide what to 
do next. If you peek at a character in an ordinary stream, you 
need to put it back so that it can be read again and processed 
normally. 

Output Streams 


Output streams enable you to send data as a stream. To mirror 
the InputStream and Reader abstract classes, Java provides the 
OutputStream and Writer abstract classes, which define the pro- 
tocol for all output streams. By inheritance, all classes that derive 
from either one of these abstract classes have basic methods called 
write for writing to a stream. 

Output stream classes can be divided into simple output streams 
classes or filtered output stream classes depending on the type of 
stream they manipulate. 

Simple Output Streams 

The OutputStream and Writer abstract classes and their derived 
classes provide an interface to write raw data to a file. They are 
usually used in conjunction with the other stream classes. The 
nonabstract classes that derive from OutputStream and Writer 
can be listed according to their output stream: 

□ FileOutputStream and FileWriter write information to a file. 

□ PipedOutputStream and PipedWriter write information to a 
pipe which can be read, respectively, by a PipedlnputStream 
or a PipedReader. 

O ByteArrayOutputStream and CharArrayWriter write to a 
buffer in memory. 
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□ StringWriter reads from a StringBuffer object. 

Filtered Output Streams 

FilterOutputStream and FilterWriter are abstract classes derived, 
respectively, from OutputStream and Writer. These classes and 
their subclasses define the interface for filtered streams, which 
process data as it is being written. They enhance output stream 
function and can be used depending on the way output streams 
behaves internally: 

□ BufferedOutputStream and BufferedWriter provide improved 
write operations by buffering data while writing to the output 
stream. These classes are useful when there are large 
amounts of data or fast access is required. 

□ DataOutputStream reads primitive Java data types in a 
machine-independent format. 

□ PrintStream and PrintWriter produce formatted output and 
handle the display of data by comparison to DataOutput- 
Stream which handles the storage of data. 


Utility Classes 


Three additional classes are provided in the java.io package to let 
you manipulate files and input streams more efficiently: the File 
class, the RandomAccessFile class and the StreamTokenizer class. 

File Class 

The File class is not a surrogate of a computer file. Rather, it pro- 
vides you with useful methods to manipulate file names for a par- 
ticular file or a set of files in a directory. 

RandomAccessFile Class 

The RandomAccessFile class is used for files containing records of 
a known size and allows you to randomly access these records 
using the seek() method. 

StreamTokenizer Class 

The StreamTokenizer class can be used only in association with an 
InputStream object to break it into a sequence of tokens delimited 
by whatever you choose. This class is obviously very useful for 
parsing an input stream. 
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Using Input/Output Streams 

To conclude this quick overview of the Java I/O classes, we present 
a simple program that demonstrates how you can use input and 
output streams to read bank account IDs from standard input, 
write them in a file, and read the file to regenerate the bank 
account objects: 

System. out. println("=== Reading from the console ==="); 
java.io.DatalnputStream in = new java.io.DataInputStream( 

new java. io. Buff eredlnputStream (System. i n) ) ; 

String s; 

java. uti 1 .Vector accountList = new java. uti 1 . Vector() ; 
try { 

while ((s = in.readLine()) . 1 ength ( ) != 0) { 

ch07.CheckingAccount ch = new ch07.Checki ngAccount (s) ; 
System. out. println(ch) ; 
account Li st . add El ement (ch) ; 

} 

} 

catch (java. i o. IOException e) { 
e.printStackTrace() ; 

} 


System. out. println("=== Writing File: DATA.TXT ==="); 
java.io.DataOutputStream outFile = new java.io.DataOutputStream( 
new java.io.BufferedOutputStream( 
new java.io.FileOutputStream("Data.txt"))) ; 


try { 

for (int i = 0; i < accountList. size() ; i++) { 

s = ((ch07.CheckingAccount)accountList.elementAt(i)) . 

getAccountId() ; 

System. out. println("Writing: " + s); 
outFi 1 e.wri teBytes (s + "\n"); 

} 

outFile. closed ; 

} 

catch (java. i o. IOException e) { 
e.printStackTrace() ; 

} 


System. out. println("=== Reading File: DATA.TXT ==="); 
java.io.DatalnputStream inFile = new java.io.DataInputStream( 

new java.io.BufferedInputStream( 

new java. io.Fil el nputSt ream ("Data.txt"))) ; 


try { 

while ((s = inFile. read Li ne ( ) ) != null) { 

ch07.CheckingAccount ch = new ch07.CheckingAccount(s) ; 
System. out. println(ch) ; 
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catch (java. i o. IOException e) { 
e.printStackTrace() ; 

} 

In the first part of the program, account identifiers are read from 
the Console input, and CheckingAccount objects are allocated in a 
Vector. In the second part of the program, we loop through the 
Vector object and write the identifier of each account in the 
data . txt file. Finally, we read back the file and dynamically re- 
create each account. 

You can directly type this code in the Scrapbook and execute it. 
When running the code, the Console window is displayed. Enter 
the account identifier in the Standard In multiline editor and vali- 
date it by pressing Enter (Figure 75). 



Figure 75. Reading Account Identifier from Standard Input 


When you have entered enough accounts, press Enter one more 
time to write the file and read it back. The Console window should 
display your accounts read from the data . txt file (Figure 76). You 
can verify that the file contains your entries by looking it up in 

\IBMVJava\ Ide\Program. 
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0 Console 


File Edit Workspace Window Help 

i I I d & y 

Standard Out 

======== Reading from the console ============ 

ch07 . Che ckingAc count #123-345 Balance : $20 . 00 
chO 7 . Che ckingAc count #456-789 Balance : $20 . 00 
ch07 . Che ckingAc count #111-222 Balance : $20 . 00 
======== Writing File: DATA . TXT ============ 

Writing: 123-345 
Writing: 456-789 
Writing: 111-222 

======== Reading File: DATA . TXT ============ 

ch07 . Che ckingAc count #123-345 Balance : $20 . 00 
ch07 . Che ckingAc count #456-789 Balance : $20 . 00 
chO 7 . Che ckingAc count #111-222 Balance : $20 . 00 


3 


u 


A 


Figure 76. Output from Program 


Object Streams 


Object streams are high-level streams that enable you to read and 
write objects on file or network streams. In the rest of this chapter 
we focus on creating object streams for the bank account example 
as an alternative to using I/O streams. 


Object Serialization 

JDK 1.1 provides you with a new feature called object serializa- 
tion. It allows you to transform any object that implements the 
Serializable interface into a byte stream that can be used later to 
fully restored the original object. This feature is designed to work 
not only on a single machine but also across a network. Thus, you 
can flatten an object on one machine and send the byte stream rep- 
resentation of the object over the network to another machine, 
which can then resurrect the object to use it. The object serializa- 
tion mechanism and the Java VM take care of any differences 
between operating systems or data representation on different 
machines: Everything is automatic. Well, almost! 
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The Serializable Interface 

The Serializable interface is part of the java.io package. It pro- 
vides lightweight persistence for your objects so that they can live 
beyond the existence of a running program. When your object is 
serializable, it can be written to disk and restored later on when 
the program is reinvoked. 


i — Information 



is® 


In constrast to object-oriented databases, which pro- 
vide you with transparent persistence for your objects, 
in Java you still have to call in your code specific meth- 
ods to read or write your objects from or to the disk. 
That is why we say that the serialization mechanism 
provides only lightweight and not full persistence. 


To make your object serializable: 

1. Implement the Serializable interface in all of your classes for 
which you want the object to be persistent. 

2. Mark any computed or redundant fields as transient. These 
fields will not be saved when you save the object. 

3. To serialize an object, create some sort of OutputStream and 
wrap it inside an ObjectOutputStream object. Then use the 
writeObject method to serialize the object and send it to the 
OutputStream. 

4. To deserialize an object, wrap an InputStream object inside an 
ObjectlnputStream object and call the readObject to read the 
object from the InputStream. 

Figure 77 shows the serialization process. 
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Objects Objects 





defaultWriteObject 


File 



defau ItRead Object 


Figure 77. The Serialization Process 

The process of serialization is achieved through the use of 
ObjectOutputStream and its writeObject method. The objects are 
written on the ObjectOutputStream (by the defaultWriteObject 
method) and flattened to the file (including the fields, type infor- 
mation, and references to other objects). 

The restoration of the object is achieved through the use of Object- 
InputStream and its readObject method. The ObjectlnputStream 
reads the data from the file and restores the objects (type, data, 
and dependencies). This process is handled automatically by the 
defaultReadObject method. 


Object Dependencies 

A clever aspect of the serialization mechanism is that not only the 
object but all its dependencies are serialized or deserialized during 
writeObject or readObject execution. Therefore if your object is 
built by aggregation and contains the references or handles of 
other object, those objects also will be serialized as long as their 
classes implements the Serializable interface and they have not 
been flagged with the transient keyword. 
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Behind the Scene of Serialization 

As instances of a class implementing the Serializable interface, 
objects have default behavior supplied by Java for writing their 
data to an output stream. The default behavior is to write the fol- 
lowing information: 

□ Object’s class 
O Class signature 

□ Values of the fields of its superclass 

□ Values of nontransient and nonstatic fields 

When primitive types are serialized, a simple call to the corre- 
sponding OutputStream write method is made. For objects, the 
serialization process is done through a call to the writeOb- 
ject(anObject) method of ObjectOutputStream. This method checks 
whether the instance is an instance of Serializable and has an 
overridden writeObject method. If so, it uses the overridden 
method; otherwise it uses the defaultWriteObject method defined 
in ObjectOutputStream. 

When an object is read and deserialized, the class type, class sig- 
nature, values of its superclass’s nontransient and nonstatic 
fields, and class fields are read. Objects referenced by this object 
are read transitively so that a complete equivalent graph of objects 
is reconstructed by readObject. readObject then returns an object 
of type Object. You need to cast it back to the original class to use 
it. 

The default deserialization for a class is handled by the default- 
ReadObject method of ObjectlnputStream and can be modified by 
overriding the readObject of the class (this must be done in con- 
junction with the override of writeObject). 

If you have marked some fields as transient, you should override 
the readObject method to re-create these redundant fields after 
the defaultRead Object method has restored the nontransient 
fields. 


Controlling the Serialization 

To gain more control during the serialization or deserialization of 
an object, it is possible to provide customized read and write meth- 
ods that are responsible for reading and writing the object’s state. 
In this case the stream is only responsible for storing the name of 
the object’s class. 
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The Externalizable interface identifies objects that can be saved to 
a stream but are responsible for saving their own state. For this 
purpose, externalizable objects must provide a writeExternal 
method for storing their state during serialization and a readEx- 
ternal method for restoring their state during deserialization. 


BankAccount Serialization 

In this section you make the BankAccount objects persistent by 
implementing and testing the Serializable interface first for the 
Transaction class and then for the BankAccount class. 


Serializing the Transaction Class 

In this section you: 

□ Modify the Transaction class to implement the Serializable 
interface 

□ Test the serialization mechanism 

You have to copy your previous classes into the new package for 
the chapter. Select the ch07 package in the Workbench, select 
Selected— »Copy, and click Finish. Enter ch08 in the Copy dialog 
that appears and click OK. 

Implementing the Serializable Interface 

Select the ch08.Transaction class in the Workbench and modify 
the class definition to reflect the following changes (shown in 
bold): 

import java.uti 1 

import java.io.*; 

public class Transaction implements Serializable { 
private Date date = null; 
private double = 0.0; 

} 


It is that simple; your class can now be made persistent! 
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Testing the Serialization Mechanism for the Transaction 

To test your serializable Transaction class, follow these instruc- 
tions: 

1. Create a new class called TransactionTest in the ch08 package, 
which is derived from the Object class. Select the 
main(String[]) checkbox on the Attributes page of the Smart- 
Guide. Complete the class definition and main method to 
match the code shown in Step 2. Notice that you need to add 
the import statements to the class declaration and the body of 
the method to the main method. 

2. Change the value of fileName (currently c:\tmp\trans.ser) 
to a directory that exists in your environment. Notice the use 
of the file, separator property. This allows you to run the code 
on platforms that use different path separators (such as Win- 
dows NT and UNIX). 

import java.uti 1 

import java.io.*; 

public class TransactionTest{ 

public static void main( Stri ng [] args) { 

String sep = System. getProperty("file. separator") ; 

String fileName = "c: "+sep+"tmp"+sep + "trans.ser"; 

Transaction transl = 

new Transaction(new Date(), 1000.00); 

Transaction trans2 = 

new Transaction(new Date(), -2000.00); 

Fi 1 eOutputStream fOut = null; 

ObjectOutputStream out = null; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("Seri al i zi ng the objects."); 

try { 

fOut = // use an appropriate path (c:\tmp) 
new Fi 1 e0utputStream( fileName); 
out = new 0bject0utputStream( fOut) ; 
out .wri teObject ( transl); 
out.write0bject( trans2) ; 
out.close() ; 
f0ut.close() ; 

} 

catch( IOException ioExc) { 
ioExc.printStackTrace() ; 

} 

System. out. pri ntl n ("Done! ") ; 

} 

} 

3. Save your work and test it by selecting the TransactionTest 
class and then Selected— >Run—»Run main... or by clicking 
the Run tool bar button. 
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Check that the application has created a file called trans.ser in 
the directory you specified. 

To read the file and restore the serialized objects, append the fol- 
lowing code to the end of the main method: 

try { 

transl = trans2 = null; 

System. out. pri ntl n ("Readi ng the variables back in."); 

Fi 1 elnputStream fin = new Fi 1 eInputStream( fileName); 
ObjectlnputStream in = new ObjectInputStream( fin); 

transl = (Transaction)in.readObject() ; 
trans2 = (Transaction)in.readObject() ; 

System. out. println( transl +"\n" + trans2) ; 
in.closef) ; 
fIn.close() ; 

} 

catch( Opti onal DataExcepti on ioExc) { 

System. out. println(ioExc) ; 

} 

catch( Cl assNotFoundExcepti on exc) { 

System. out . pri ntl n (exc) ; 

} 


catch( IOException ioExc) { 

System. out. println(ioExc) ; 

} 

System. out . pri ntl n ("Done! ") ; 

In this new piece of code, you create a FilelnputStream object from 
the .ser file and pass it to the ObjectlnputStream constructor. 
Then you restore the two objects from the file and display them in 
the Console window as in Figure 78. 


FT Console 


File Edit Workspace Window Help 

x %, a o V* v., 



Figure 78. TransactionTest Output 
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Serializing the BankAccount Class 

In this section you: 

1. Implement the Serializable interface in the BankAccount class 

2. Modify the BankAccountTest class to test the serialization 
mechanism. 

Implementing the Serializable Interface 

Modify the class definition of ch08. BankAccount as shown in bold: 

import java.io.*; 

public abstract class BankAccount implements Serializable 

Modifying the BankAccountTest Class 

To modify your BankAccountTest class and test the latest changes 
to BankAccount, follow these instructions: 

1. Add the import java.io.* statement in the class declaration of 
the BankAccountTest class. 

2. Change the code of the main method to the following: 

public static void main( Stri ng [] args) { 

String sep = System. getProperty ("fi 1 e. separator") ; 

String fileName = "c:" + sep + "tmp" + sep + "account . ser" ; 

Fi 1 eOutputStream fOut = null; 

ObjectOutputStream out = null; 

Checki ngAccount accnt = 

new Checki ngAccount (" 1234-5678") ; 

System. out. pri nt ("Wri ti ng Persistent Account Example\n"); 
try { 

accnt. credit( 10000.00); 
accnt. deb i t ( 1234.00); 
accnt. deb i t ( 344.00) ; 
accnt. credit( 1000000.00); 

} 

catch ( Insuff i ci entFundsExcepti on e) { 

System. out. printl n("Exception: " + e.getHessagef) ) ; 

} 

System. out. pri nt 1 n ( "\n" + accnt. toStringf) + "\n"); 

// Let's make the bankAccount persistent now. 
try { 

fOut = new Fi 1 eOutputStreamf fileName); 
out = new 0bject0utputStream( fOut) ; 
out.write0bject( "Flattened on " + new Date()); 
out.write0bject( accnt); 
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} 

catch( FileNotFoundException exc) { 
exc.printStackTraceQ ; 

} 

catch( IOException exc) { 
exc.printStackTrace() ; 

} 

try { 

out.close() ; 
fOut.close() ; 

} 

catch( IOException exc) { 
exc.printStackTraceQ ; 

} 

System. out. pri nt ("Done\n") ; 

} 

3. Execute the BankAccountTest class and verify that the 
account . ser file is created in the appropriate directory 
(c:\tmp by default). You can then read the objects back with 
the following code appended to the main method: 

Fi 1 elnputStream fin = null; 

ObjectlnputStream in = null; 

System. out. pri nt ("Readi ng Persistent Account Example\n"); 

// Let's create the bankAccount from the persistent storage, 
try { 

fin = new Fi 1 eInputStream(f i 1 eName) ; 
in = new ObjectInputStream(f In) ; 

System. out. pri ntln((String)in.readObject()) ; 
accnt = (CheckingAccount)in.readObject() ; 

System. out. pri ntl n ( "\n" + accnt. toStringQ + "\n"); 

} 

catch (Cl assNotFoundExcepti on exc) { 
exc. pri ntStackTraceQ ; 

} 

catch(FileNotFoundException exc) { 
exc.printStackTraceQ ; 

} 

catch (IOException exc) { 
exc. pri ntStackTraceQ ; 

} 

try { 

in.closeQ ; 
fln.closeQ ; 

} 

catch (IOException exc) { 
exc.printStackTraceQ ; 

} 

System. out . pri nt ("Done\n") ; 

When executing the main method, the Console window should dis- 
play the BankAccount objects as shown in Figure 79. 
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Figure 79. Restoring the BankAccount Objects. 


Summary 

Java provides comprehensive I/O support including 
support for making objects persistent. 

The Serializable interface provides automatic sup- 
port for making your objects persistent. 

If you have more complex objects or objects with 
transient properties, you have to create readObject 
and writeObject methods for your serializable 
objects to restore their original values. 
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VisualAge for Java comes with a powerful set of tools to store and 
manage updates in your programs. All activity in VisualAge for 
Java is organized around a single, persistent workspace, which 
contains the Java programs on which you are working. The code 
and its different editions that you produce from this workspace are 
automatically stored in the repository along with other projects 
and can be restored later during a new working session. 

In this chapter we describe the workspace and the repository and 
explain how to work with multiple editions of program elements to 
facilitate code management. We also introduce you to the reposi- 
tory browser and the search engine that you can use to find wor- 
space program elements, such as classes, interfaces, fields, or 
methods. 
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Storing Your Code 

When you start VisualAge for Java, a persistent working environ- 
ment, called a workspace, is loaded automatically to store your 
program elements (projects, packages, classes, interfaces, and 
methods). 

During your working session, your code is also stored in a larger 
database, called the repository, which contains other projects and 
program element in a defined state, called edition, that you can 
add to the workspace if you need to use them. 


Read This 

VisualAge for Java has a wealth of examples that are 

TIL-LJ not shown in your workspace the first time you start 
'Mr~y the product. These examples are stored in your reposi- 
ng) tory and need to be loaded in your workspace. Follow 

the instructions described in Loading Available Edi- 
tions on page 188 to do so. 


As shown in Figure 80, Java code is loaded from the repository 
into the workspace and saved from the workspace to the reposi- 
tory. The Workbench and other browsers are used to manage code 
in the workspace; the Repository Explorer is used to browse code 
in the repository. 


9 9 
9 


Workspace 


Workbench 



9 9 
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Repository 


Repository Explorer 



Figure 80. Managing your Code in VisualAge for Java 
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Read This 

This book describes the single-user environment of the 
M LJ-J-J Professional version of VisualAge for Java. The Enter- 
prise version of VisualAge for Java has a more power- 
ful team programming environment that allows 
several programmers to share the same repository. 


The Workspace 


The workspace is stored as a single file (ide . icx) and contains the 
program elements that you are currently working with as well as 
your preferences and working environment. You use the IDE to 
manage the workspace. 

Whenever you close the last window of a VisualAge for Java ses- 
sion or select File— ^Exit from the Workbench menu bar, Visu- 
alAge for Java displays a dialog that prompts you to confirm the 
save of your workspace. If you click the Cancel button, Visual for 
Java does not exit and you stay in the Workbench. 


The Repository 


The repository is the database of your program elements. Each 
time you create or save a program element, it is stored in the 
repository as well as in the workspace. The repository contains all 
editions of all program elements, so it is usually quite a bit larger 
than your workspace. In addition, your workspace does not usu- 
ally contain all the program elements that are available in the 
repository, because you do not necessarily need them for your cur- 
rent project. You can load program elements from the repository 
into your workspace, and you can delete program elements from 
your workspace. Figure 81 depicts the relationship between the 
repository and the workspace. 


Information 





Although VisualAge for Java manages all of your code, 
it does not manage resource files, such as images and 
sound clips. VisualAge for Java stores resource files in 
the file system, and you are responsible for managing 
them. You can find the resources for the MyProject 
project in the directory: 

\ IBMVJava\ide\pro ject_re source s\MyPro ject. 
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Version Control 

VisualAge for Java supports a repository-based source control 
mechanism that allows you to keep track of all source code 
changes made over time. The VisualAge for Java source code 
repository is automatically updated each time you make a change 
to the source code. A history of all changes made to the source is 
kept within the repository, enabling you to back out any or all 
source code changes. The source control of your program elements 
is ruled by editions and versions. 


Editions 


A program element that you can modify is an edition. VisualAge 
for Java creates a new edition when you create or import a pro- 
gram element or when you modify a versioned program element. 

Editions have a version number, which is a time stamp that indi- 
cates when the edition was created. 


Versions 


A version is a read-only edition of a program element, which is 
assigned a version number (such as 1.0). Whenever you version a 
program element, it is stored in the repository. You may want to 
version your program elements to: 

□ Take a snapshot of the state of your program elements to 
which you can revert if you want to abandon subsequent modi- 
fications. 

□ Have a baseline for code that you import from the file system 
and plan to modify. 

□ Freeze a finished program that you are ready to release. 

Because you can have one edition and several versions of a pro- 
gram element, the repository also contains one edition and several 
versions, one of which can be loaded into the workspace at any 
time. 

In Figure 81 the current workspace is loaded with the 1.5.1997 
edition of a program element. This edition is also stored in the 
repository along with two different versions of the same element. 
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Figure 81. Program Elements in the Workspace and Repository 

Read This 

You should back up the repository and workspace files 

TjlX 5 frequently. Also, you may want to save the original ver- 
sions of these files when you install VisualAge for Java, 
V-y ^5 ? so that you can return to the original state of the repos- 

itory if required. 

The workspace file (IDE . icx) is in the program direc- 
tory with the VisualAge for Java programs. The reposi- 
tory (iv j . dat) is in the repository directory under the 
main VisualAge for Java IDE directory. 


Versioning Program Elements 

When you version a program element, you create a read-only edi- 
tion of the element. Versions are also created of each nonversion 
program element contained within the element you are version- 
ing. Already versioned elements contained within the element 
being versioned are not changed. For example, assume you have 
the following package and classes: 

ch09 (7/24/97 1:57:43 PM) 

BankAccount 1.0 

Checki ngAccount (7/24/97 1:57:43 PM) 
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The edition of ch09 and CheckingAccount is indicated in parenthe- 
ses. The version of BankAccount is 1.0. When you version ch09, 
the CheckingAccount class will also be versioned, but BankAc- 
count will not be versioned because it already is at Version 1.0. 

To version an edition of a program element, select it and then click 
Selected— » Version in the menu bar. The SmartGuide (Figure 82) 
appears. 


ki; SmartGuide - Versioning Selected Items 


m 



Figure 82. Versioning Program Elements 


You have three options for naming your versioned elements: 

□ Automatic naming: Each program element to be versioned 
(that is, each non-versioned program element) is given a ver- 
sion name, which is an increment of its current version name. 

□ One name: All program elements to be versioned are given 
the same name. 

□ Name each: You are prompted to name each program element 
to be versioned. 

VisualAge for Java versions the selected program element and its 
nonversioned elements and replaces the time stamps with the ver- 
sion names. 

You do not explicitly version editions of methods. Every time you 
modify and save a method, or create a new one, within a versioned 
program element, VisualAge for Java creates a new edition of the 
program element with a time stamp that indicates the time that 
you saved it. 
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Managing Editions 

Now that you are more familiar with editions and versions, let’s 
see how you manage editions of your program elements. 

Creating New Editions 

When you add new program elements to the workspace or import 
Java code from the file system, VisualAge creates an edition of 
each program element. The edition is identified by a time stamp 
that indicates when VisualAge created the edition. You can click 
the Hide Edition Names and Show Edition Names Workbench 
toolbar buttons (the last two on the right) to hide or show the edi- 
tion names with which you are currently working. 

When you subsequently modify a program element that you have 
versioned, VisualAge for Java automatically creates a new edition 
of the element (marked with a time stamp). VisualAge for Java 
then writes an entry to the Log, stores the new edition in the 
repository, and replaces the versioned workspace edition with the 
new edition. The previous edition is still available from the reposi- 
tory. 

Any versioned program elements that contain the element that 
was modified also become new editions. For example, if you modify 
a TestClass class that is at version 1.0, in a testpkg package at 
version 1.1: 

□ A new edition of TestClass is created with a time stamp. 

□ A new edition of testpkg is created with a time stamp. 

Deleting a Program Element from the Workspace 

When you delete a program element from the workspace, the edi- 
tion is still in the repository, so you can reload it later. To delete a 
program element, select the element and choose Selected— ^De- 
lete from the Workbench menu bar. 

Replacing One Edition with Another 

The workspace contains, at any one time, only one edition of a 
given program element, whereas the repository holds all editions 
of all program elements. You may want to replace the edition of a 
program element in the workspace with another edition so that 
you can abandon the modifications that you made and revert to 
another edition that resides in the repository. 
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To replace an edition of a program element with another edition, 
select the edition in the Workbench, select Selected— ^Replace 
With— ^Another Edition in the menu bar, and choose from the 
list that is displayed (Figure 83). The edition that is currently in 
the workspace is marked, by default, with an asterisk (*). 


v Replace with Another Edition 


Select another edition to replace. 

13/31/97 11:48:1 3 AMj 
1.1 

(3/31 /9711:05:43 AM) 

1.0 


j Cancel 


Figure 83. Loading Editions 

To replace an edition with the edition from which it is derived, 
select the program element, and from the menu bar select Select- 
ed— ^Replace With— ^Previous Edition. When you replace an 
edition of a program element in the workspace, VisualAge also 
replaces the editions of the program elements that it contains, as 
required. 

Loading Available Editions 

To load a version of a program element that is not currently loaded 
in the workspace, use the Selected menu in the menu bar of the 
Workbench. The Selected menu contains some of the following 
items, depending on the selected item: 

□ Add Project (always available) 

□ Add Package (if a project is selected) 

□ Add Class/Interface from Repository (if a package is 
selected) 

□ Add method from Repository (if a class is selected) 

For example, if you want to add a package from the repository to 
your project, select the project in which you want to add the pack- 
age. Then, select Selected— >Add Package in the menu bar to 
open the SmartGuide (Figure 84). 
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[[C/] SmattGuide - Add Package 



Figure 84. Import SmartGuide 


Select Add package(s) from the repository and click the 
Browse button. VisualAge for Java shows you the available pack- 
ages in the repository. Only the packages not currently in the 
workspace are displayed. 

Using the Repository Explorer 

The Repository Explorer is used to browse the contents of the 
repository. You open the Repository Explorer (Figure 85) by select- 
ing Window— ^Repository Explorer in the menu bar. 


Cl 


Repository Explorer 


File Edit Workspace Editions Packages Classes/Interfaces Window Help 
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* This class was generated by a SmartGuide . 


public class Che ckingAc count extends BankAccount { 
private boolean checkslssued; 


ch08. CheckingAccount(8/1 4/97 9:37:28 AM) 


Figure 85. The Repository Explorer 
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To switch between the Repository Projects and Repository 
Packages views, click the tabs below the toolbar. The Repository 
Projects view shows all projects (Figure 85). To show the editions 
in the repository, just click the project, and the editions are listed 
in the list to the right of the project. Selecting an edition shows the 
packages in the selected edition, and selecting a package lists the 
classes in that package. 

The Repository Packages view shows you all packages in the 
repository. Selecting a package lists all editions of the selected 
package, and selecting an edition shows you the classes and inter- 
faces in that edition. 

To see all the editions of a class, select the class, then select Open 
from the Classes/Interfaces menu bar and click on the Editions 
in Repository tab. 

To compare two editions in either view, select two editions (if 
there is more than one), and select Editions— ^Compare in the 
menu bar. A window (Figure 86) appears where you can analyze 
the differences. You can also compare editions in the Workbench, 
using the Selected— ^Compare With menu item. 


Comparing BankAccount *(8/18/97 4:32:52 PM) and (8/14797 9:37:18 AM) 


File Workspace Differences Window Help 

5 Tv $'J ] V) 

0 Differences 



0BankAccount 

1 addT ransacfion(ch06. Transaction) 


© BankAccount(java.lang. String) 


* credit(java. util. Date, double) 

* debit(java. util. Date, double) 
« toString() 


* *(8/18/97 4:32:53 PM) 


Declaration changed 
Added 


Source changed 


Source changed 
Source changed 
Source changed 


J 


- (8/18/97 3:38:18 PM) 




* This method was created by a Smar 

* (3 pa ram anld java.lang. String 
*/ 

public BankAccount ( String anID) 
accountld = anID ; 
balance = initialAmount ; 


3 


log = new Vector() 


> 


b 


if 


| * This method was created by a Sma. 
| * @param anld java.lang. String 
*/ 

public BankAccount ( String anID) 
accountld = anID; 
balance = initialAmount ; 


> 




Figure 86. Comparing Two Editions 
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Searching for Program Elements 

Another aspect of code management is finding all places where a 
particular class, field, or method is used or declared. VisualAge for 
Java search capabilities makes this task easy. 


The Search Dialog 

The Search Dialog allows you to search for references to, or decla- 
rations of, classes, methods, and fields. You access the Search Dia- 
log (Figure 87) by selecting Workspace— ^Search. 


Q- Search 


Parameters | Search Set | Advanced | 
Search For 
Name: [* 

Type: I Class or Interface 


Look In: | Project 

Look At: [jUj 

Specify the Search Parameters. 


E 


~ 3 \ 

~3 


Start 


Cancel 


Figure 87. The Search Dialog 


Customizing the Search 

You can customize the search to retrieve the references and/or dec- 
larations of program elements (class, interface, method, construc- 
tor, field, or plain text) in various data sets such as: 

□ Workspace 

□ Project 

□ Package 

□ Hierarchy 

□ Search Set 

The Search Set defines the list of projects from which you want to 
search your program elements (Figure 88). 
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Search 


Parameters Search Set Advanced | 


Search Set 



Select Projects for your search set. 


Start | Cancel 


Figure 88. Search Set Customization 


If you specify a plain text as your program element, the search 
text is used in combination with the results of the parameters to 
find the program elements containing the specific text. 


Versioning the BankAccount 

In this section you copy the package from Chapter 8 one last time. 
Now that you know how to use the VisualAge for Java versioning 
capabilities, you will use them to manage your code. 

This time copy the ch08 package to a new package named 
account in the Learn Java project. This package will contain the 
final version of the various classes you have written. 

Now version the new package to create a baseline for the account 
code. In the Workbench, select the account package, and select 
Selected— ^Version in the menu bar. The SmartGuide prompts 
you for the names for editions. Select the One Name radio button, 
and type in 1.0 in the text field, and click the Finish push button. 
The Workbench window now displays your versioned package 
(Figure 89). If you do not see the edition names, click the Show 
Edition Names button in the toolbar. 
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Figure 89. The Versioned Account Package 


Now you have a version of your package to which you can always 
revert. To illustrate this, modify the BankAccount class by sim- 
ply adding a comment in the class declaration, and save the 
method. VisualAge for Java displays a message similar to this in 
the Log window: 

Made account. BankAccount (7/21/97 11:30:40 AM) 
from account. BankAccount 1.0 in account(7/21/97 11:30:40 AM). 

You now have a new edition of the BankAccount class. The new 
edition name is displayed in the Workbench (Figure 90). Click the 
Show Edition Names toolbar button if you do not see the name. 
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Figure 90. The New Edition of the BankAccount Class 

You can load the previously versioned editions of the project, pack- 
age, and class back into your workspace. Let’s replace the BankAc- 
count class. In the Workbench, select the BankAccount class, and 
select Selected— ^Replace With— > Another Edition in the menu 
bar. VisualAge for Java displays a list of available editions in the 
repository. Select the 1.0 version you created previously and click 
the OK button. The selected edition is loaded, and the Workbench 
shows your package restored to the version shown in Figure 89. 


Summary 



VisualAge for Java stores your Java projects in the 
repository. The workspace is where you work on 
your current projects. 

VisualAge for Java contains a powerful set of tools 
to control and manage versions of your packages, 
classes, interfaces, and methods. The tools are an 
integral part of the VisualAge for Java environ- 
ment, so they are easy to use. The tools allow you to 
experiment with new versions of classes and easily 
revert to a version that has been tested and is 
known to work. You can also use the powerful 
search capabilities of VisualAge for Java to find 
classes, methods, and fields. 
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al Building 
JavaBeans 


What makes people so excited about Java is the possibility of cre- 
ating neat applets that can be downloaded from the Web and run 
inside a Web browser. These applets must be provided with a 
graphical user interface (GUI), however, so that the users can 
interact with them. 

Up to now, you have developed Java applications without a GUI. 
These applications produced their output on standard output (std- 
out) and you could check it out by using the Console window. In 
this part we show you how to provide your Java applications with 
a GUI and explain how to write applets with the Abstract Window 
Toolkit of Java. We also describe the new Java component model, 
JavaBeans, and show you how you can take advantage of it 
through the Visual Composition Editor. 
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Java 1.1 contains a set of classes, called the Abstract Windowing 
Toolkit (AWT), to build graphical user interfaces. In VisualAge for 
Java these classes are represented as components, and you will 
find out in Chapter 11, "Visual Programming and JavaBeans", 
just what that means. 

In this chapter we introduce you to the use of AWT to hand code 
the GUI of your applets and applications. You can consider this 
chapter as your “purgatory” before you ascend to “heaven” in the 
next chapter. Indeed, in Chapter 11, you will learn how to visually 
compose your GUI and your whole application or applet and let 
the Visual Composition Editor of VisualAge for Java generate the 
code automatically for you. But for now, we want you to learn how 
to build your application GUI the hard way. Then it will be easier 
to understand what the Visual Composition Editor can do for you 
and the structure of the code it generates. 
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The examples presented in this chapter are not directly related to 
the ATM sample application that we have described so far. Not to 
worry, though; you will meet your ATM sample again in Chapter 

11 . 


The Abstract Windowing Toolkit 

AWT is a set of classes that helps you develop the GUI of Java 
applets and applications. The original design goal was to provide 
programmers with a way of building a GUI that looks good on all 
platforms. A first version of AWT has been made available with 
JDK 1.0. This first attempt had many limitations and a program- 
ming model that was awkward to use and not very object-oriented. 
The new AWT provided with JDK 1.1 removes many of the limita- 
tions of the Java 1.0 AWT and introduces a new component pro- 
gramming model based on JavaBeans. The programming model 
eases the creation of GUI when you use visual programming tools 
such as the Composition Editor of VisualAge for Java. However, 
the new AWT still supports code that you developed using the 
original AWT. 

In this chapter we show you how to program GUIs for your appli- 
cations and how you can use the “old” AWT event model to make 
your applications react to events. Then, we show you how you can 
handle event events in your code by using the new event model of 
Java AWT 1.1. This section serves as a transition to introduce the 
JavaBeans model, which forms the foundation of the Visual Com- 
position Editor that we describe in Chapter 11. We explain how 
you can use the layout managers to control the placement of your 
controls. We conclude by showing you how to provide menus to 
your applications and applets. 

This chapter is not an exhaustive tutorial on how to use ATW. 
Rather, it will get you started and provide the key concepts to let 
you go further. For more information, make sure to use the JDK 
documentation. 


The GUI Components 

In Java, the term used to refer to various GUI building blocks is 
components. The classes for the components are divided into two 
hierarchies, one for the basic window components and one for 
menus. The classes are contained in the java.awt package. The 
window component hierarchy contains the following classes (Fig- 
ure 91): 
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Object 

Component 

Button 
Canvas 
CheckBox 
Choice 
Contai ner 
Panel 

java. applet. Applet 
Scrol 1 Pane 
Wi ndow 

Di al og 

Fi 1 eDi al og 

Frame 

Label 
Li st 

Scrol 1 Bar 
TextComponent 
TextArea 
TextFi el d 

Figure 91. AWT Class Hierarchy 

The Component class is the root of this hierarchy. It contains 
important methods to manipulate components. Table 6 lists some 
of the most important methods. 


Table 6. Components Methods 


Purpose 

Method(s) 

Show or hide a component 

setVisible(boolean) 

Paint the component 

paint(Graphics) 

paintAll(Graphics) 

repaint!) 

Enable or disable a component 

setEnabled(boolean ) 

Print the component 

print! Graphics) 
printAll! Graphics) 

Event processing 

processComponentEvent(Compo- 

nentEvent) 

processEvent(AWTEvent) 
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Table 6. Components Methods 


Purpose 

Method(s) 

Set the bounding rectangle 

setBounds(Rectangle) 
setBounds(x,y, width, height ) 

Set the size of a component 

setSize(Dimension) 

setSize(int,int) 

Set the layout manager 

setLayout(LayoutManager) 

Set the font 

setFont(Font) 

Update a component 

update(Graphics) 


In Java, components are placed inside containers such as Panel, 
Applet, Window or Frame. The Container class has a set of meth- 
ods to add and remove components to or from containers. These 
methods include add(Component) and remove(Component) . 

Every user interface implemented in Java contains at least one 
container, where you can place the other components. It is also 
possible to have containers within containers, so the user interface 
in fact forms a treelike hierarchy. 

The MenuComponent and its subclasses handle the menus. Figure 
92 shows the class hierarchy. 


Object 

MenuComponent 

MenuBar 

Menultem 

CheckboxMenuItem 

Menu 

PopupMenu 

Figure 92. The MenuComponent and Subclasses 


For additional information about the methods and responsibilities 
of each class, refer to the JDK 1.1 documentation. You can also use 
the Workbench to browse the classes and their source code. 
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Applets and Applications Revisited 

By now you probably know that to create a stand-alone application 
that does not need a GUI you can use any class you like, but you 
must implement the main method: 

public static void main(String argv[]){ // Some code here } 

The main method is invoked by the Java interpreter first and then 
passed any command line arguments. Interactions with users are 
handled through the Console window, which provides a dialog 
window with stdin and stdout. 

Something you may have not figured out yet is that when you cre- 
ate an applet you have no choice: you must provide it with a GUI! 
Indeed, because your applet is downloaded from the Internet to 
run inside your Java-enabled Web browser, you must create a GUI 
to let the user interact with the applet through the browser. 

Applets 

AWT provides applets and applications with a framework that 
produces the basic application or applet behavior needed in most 
cases. To customize this basic behavior, your application just has 
to override the methods of interest. When you build applets, your 
main class derives from Applet, which derives from Panel. 
Because Applet is a subclass of the Panel class, applets can con- 
tain components like text fields and buttons, just as any container 
can. Applets do not have to create a window in which to display 
themselves, because they usually just display themselves within 
the browser window. 

Applets have a sequence of methods invoked by the browser or 
appletviewer when they are instantiated. The Applet class imple- 
ments the following methods to facilitate communication between 
the browser and its containing application: 

□ init() is called by the browser or applet viewer to inform this 
applet that it has been loaded into the system. 

□ startO is called by the browser or applet viewer to inform this 
applet that it should start its execution. It is called after the 
init method and each time the applet is revisited in a Web 
page. 

□ stopO is called by the browser or applet viewer to inform this 
applet that it should stop its execution. It is called when the 
Web page that contains this applet has been replaced by 
another page and just before the applet is to be destroyed. 
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□ destroyO is called by the browser or applet viewer to inform 
this applet that it is being reclaimed and should destroy any 
resources it has allocated. 

Figure 93 illustrates the lifecycle of an applet. To customize the 
behavior of your applet, you customize the init(), startO, stopO, 
paintO, and destroyO methods that are called at the appropriate 
time by the application framework’s control mechanism. 


Surfer 


Browser 


Java VM 


Applet 



Figure 93. Lifecycle of an Applet 

Applications 

Applications that require a user interface, unlike applets, have to 
create their own windows because they are not displayed by a Web 
browser. This is one of the purposes of the main() method — to cre- 
ate the user interface and open the window. 


- Tip 

It is possible to modify an applet so that it can also be run 

O as an application. Simply provide a mainf) method to ere- 
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Creating User Interfaces 

When using VisualAge for Java, you have two options for creating 
the user interface of your applets or your applications: you can 
manually code the user interface by using the AWT library and 
the IDE tools, or you can use the Visual Composition Editor to 
automatically generate the code for you. 

In this chapter we show you how to program an interface the 
“hard way,” by typing the code in the editor. In Chapter 11, we 
show how you can use the Visual Composition Editor to create 
most of the code for you. 


Container Classes 

To create an applet, you subclass the Applet class which inherits 
from Panel. To create an application with a user interface, you 
choose a subclass of Container that suits your need and create 
your own subclass of that class. Then you place other components 
within that container, using the add method in the main() method. 
Most of the time you end up subclassing the Dialog or the Frame 
class. Both classes inherit from the Window class, which enables 
you to create windows that sport titles, resize handles and menu 
bars. Dialog is a more limited windows for dialog boxes and can be 
made nonresizable and modal. 


Coding Your First User Interface 

To illustrate how to use the Frame, TextField, and Button classes, 
let’s build an AWT application that displays an entry field and a 
push button in a window (Figure 94): 

1. Create a new package, chlO, in the Learn Java project. 

2. Select the newly created package and start the Create 
Class SmartGuide to create Sample 1. 

3. Choose java.awt. Frame for the superclass and make sure 
you select the Write source code for the class radio 
button. 

4. Press the Next> push button to access the Attributes 
page. In the Attributes page, add java.awt.* to the list of 
packages to be imported and check the main(String[]) 
method to be generated. 

5. Click the Finish push button to create your class. 

6. Using the Create Field SmartGuide, add a field bl of type 
java.awt.Button and a tl field of type java.awt.TextField. 
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7. Modify the default constructor and the main method of 
your class: 

import java.awt.*; 

public class Samplel extends java.awt. Frame { 

Button bl; 

TextField tl; 
public Samplel() { 
thi s . setLayout (nul 1 ) ; 
tl = new TextField("I am a text field"); 
this.add(tl) ; 

tl . set Bounds (50,50, 150,30) ; 
bl = new Button("Press to Exit"); 
this.add(bl) ; 

bl . set Bounds (50, 100, 150,50) ; 
this, set Bounds (10, 10, 250, 250) ; 
this.setVisible(true) ; 

} 

public static void main (String args[]) { 
new Sampl el () ; 

} 

} 


The above example creates a window (Frame) with an entry field 
(TextField) and a pushbutton (Button). The Frame class enables 
you to create nonmodal windows for your application. Frames can 
also be created from an applet to create windows that are indepen- 
dent of the browser window containing the applet. 

AWT provides other controls, some of which you will discover in 
this chapter. For a more thorough description of all the available 
controls, you can refer to the JDK documentation. 

To control the position of components inside of a container, Java 
AWT provides layout manager classes that we describe in “Con- 
trolling Layout” on page 214. Because you want to control the posi- 
tions of your components without the help of a layout manager, 
you call the setLayout method with a null parameter to disable 
the default layout manager. You then create an instance of a com- 
ponent, add it to the container, using the add method, and set the 
size and the position within the container, using the setBounds 
method. Finally, you call the setVisible method to show your win- 
dow (Figure 94). 
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Figure 94. Placing Components in a Container 


At this time, the window cannot close itself because you have not 
implemented any code to handle events that the window is sup- 
posed to handle. In the next section we show you how to handle 
user events, but for now you need to use the debugger to close your 
window: 

1. Start the debugger by clicking the debugger icon in the Work- 
bench toolbar. 

2. Select the thread that runs your application. 

3. Once the debugger has loaded the thread click the Terminate 
button on the debugger toolbar to terminate the thread. 

4. Close the debugger. 


Handling Events 

To close the window of the previous example, you must capture 
the button pressed event and tie it to code that closes the window. 
Tying events to code is the basis of event-based programming and 
is the way the Java AWT 1.0 event model handles events. With 
AWT 1.1, a new event model, called a delegation model, overcomes 
some of the design limitations of AWT 1.0. Let’s first use the Java 
AWT 1.0 event model to close the window. 


Handling Events with Java AWT 1.0 

You may wonder why you should use the “old” event model to pro- 
gram your applications or applets instead of the new one. Well, 
you should not! Sometimes however, you have to work with legacy 
Java code, which uses the old event model. 
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Because Java is an object-oriented language, you might expect 
that Java AWT 1.0 provides an object-oriented approach to han- 
dling events in your application. For example, you could build your 
own button that would inherit from the Button class and override 
a “button pressed” method to react accordingly. You could also 
have a generic event class that would contain a method for each 
event to which you want your application to respond. 

Java AWT 1.0 does not uses an object-oriented approach. Instead 
it uses a giant cascade of if statements to match the event with the 
object that was the event target and execute the corresponding 
code if a match exists. This cascade of if statements is coded inside 
of the action!) method of your applet or application that you over- 
ride to code the event handler. 

The action() Method 

The action!) method takes two parameters: an event object, which 
you use to check its target by calling its target field, and an object, 
which constitutes extra information passed by the component that 
is generating the event. On completion, the action!) method 
returns a boolean that indicates whether the event has been han- 
dled. 

Let’s modify our first sample by adding an action!) method to close 
the application when the button is pressed: 

1. Add an action!) method, using the SmartGuide. The 
method signature is: public boolean action(Event evt, 
Object arg). 

2. Modify the action!) code: 

public boolean action(Event evt, Object arg) { 
if (evt. target. equals(bl) {; 
di spose() ; 

} 

else { 

return super. action(evt, arg); 

} 

return true; 


In the action!) method, you test the target field of the event 
received against the bl button. If the button has been clicked, you 
close the window and release its resources by calling the dispose!) 
method. A true value is returned at the end of the if statement. 
Otherwise, you return the boolean returned by calling the action!) 
method of the superclass. 
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The handleEvent() Method 

Some typical controls, such as buttons, checkboxes, and drop-down 
lists, have a “standard action” they can handle that causes the 
action!) method to be called with the appropriate event object. For 
example, with a List object, the action!) method is called when you 
double-click on one of its elements. If you want to handle a single- 
click event, you need more control and have to override the han- 
dleEvent!) method that gets called first for every event. Anytime 
an event happens to a specific object, its handleEvent!) method is 
called, and an event object is created and passed to the method. 
The default handleEvent!) method, defined in the Component 
class, calls either the action!) method or a similar method to indi- 
cate focus change, mouse, or keyboard activity. By testing the 
event object in the handleEvent!) method, you gain more control 
over the action!) method. 

Deprecated Methods 

The action!) method is not the only method called by han- 
dleEvent!). Two other categories of methods are called to let you 
capture keyboard or mouse and focus events. To handle these 
events you simply override the specific method by providing your 
own code. These methods are defined in the base class Component 
and thus are available in all controls you might place in a con- 
tainer (see Table 7). These methods, called “deprecated methods,” 
are supported in Java AWT 1.1, but they might not be supported 
in the next version of the JDK. You may see legacy code using 
these methods, but you should use the new Java event model that 
we describe in the next section as much as possible. 


Table 7. Deprecated Methods 


Component Method 

When It Is Called 

action(Event evt, Object what) 

A “typical” event occurs for this 
component. 

keyDownf Event evt, int key) 

A key is pressed while the com- 
ponent has the focus. 

keyUpfEvent evt, int key) 

A key is released while the com- 
ponent has the focus. 

lostFocus(Event evt, int key) 

The focus has moved away from 
the target. 

gotFocus(Event evt, int key) 

The focus has moved into the 
target. 
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Table 7. Deprecated Methods 


Component Method 

When It Is Called 

mouseDown(Event evt, int x, int yj 

A mouse down has occurred over 
the component at coordinates x, 

y 

mouseUp(Event evt, int x, int y) 

A mouse up has occurred over 
the component at coordinates x, 

y 

mouseMove(Event evt, int x, int y) 

The mouse has moved while it is 
over the component. 

mouseDrag(Event evt, int x, int y) 

The mouse is being dragged 
while it is over the component. 

mouseEnter(Event evt, int x, int yj 

The mouse has just gotten inside 
the component. 

mouseExit(Event evt, int x, int y) 

The mouse has just moved away 
from the component. 


Now that you know how to handle events with the Java AWT 1.0 
event model, let’s see how you should code your example using the 
new event model provided with AWT 1.1. 


Handling Events with Java AWT 1.1 

AWT 1.1 contains many changes. Among them is the new event 
model, which helps you code your applications by conforming to 
the well-known model/view/controller (MVC) design pattern. 

The MVC Design Pattern 

MVC was first introduced in Smalltalk-80 for building user inter- 
faces. The MVC triad consists of three interrelated components: 
the model consists of the application objects, the view is the repre- 
sentation of the application objects to the user through the user 
interface, and the controller defines the way the user interface 
reacts to user input. 

MVC separates model objects, which closely relate to the applica- 
tion business domain and should be unique for the business 
domain, from the view objects, which provide information repre- 
sentation to the user and can be multiple for the same model. By 
having your code conform to this model-view separation, you facil- 
itate its maintenance because the stable code related to the appli- 
cation business does not get mixed up with less stable code related 
to the user interface. 
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Systems that supports the MVC application design must provide 
some sort of notification framework that plays the controller role 
to facilitate communication between views and models. The name 
of this notification framework and its model may differ in each 
system but its general principles remain the same. 

Java AWT 1.1 Notification Framework 

Instead of the non-object-oriented cascaded if statements of the 
old AWT event model, the new event model approach considers 
objects as sources and listeners of events. A source object can fire 
an event. Each type of event is an instance of a specific class. 
When an event is fired, it is received by one or more listeners, 
which act on that event. These listeners register with the source to 
receive the event. With this approach the source of the event and 
the place where the event is handled may be separate and more 
suitable to a model-view design of the application. 

Event Sources and Listeners 

Each event listener is an instance of a class that implements a 
specific type of listener interface. The code implemented by the lis- 
tener for this interface is called when the event is fired. A listener 
is registered with a source object by calling an addXXXListenerO 
method in the source object, where XXX represents the type of 
event listened for. For example, a listener registers with a button 
for the Action event by calling the addActionListenerO method of 
the button. 

Inner classes (which are classes defined inside other classes (see 
“Inner Classes” on page 118) are a useful feature of JDK 1.1 and 
later for logically grouping the listener classes inside the GUI or 
business logic classes. In addition, an inner class object keeps a 
handle on its parent object, which is very useful for calling across 
classes and system boundaries. However, inner classes and anony- 
mous classes, which can be seen as an extension of inner classes, 
are not supported in IBM VisualAge for Java 1.0. Importing Java 
source that uses nested classes results in a parse error. Importing 
.class files that use nested classes works correctly. In this latter 
case, the classes are not easily accessible from the Java source 
because the only way to refer to the nested class is by its mangled 
name. Anonymous classes or inner classes are not distinguishable 
from regularly defined classes; they are treated as top-level 
classes with exotic names. Until support is provided, the best way 
to work with Java 1.1 nested classes is to compile them with JDK 
and import them as .class files. 
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Nevertheless, you can create separate listener classes without any 
problem and this is the option we choose for the rest of this chap- 
ter. 

Modifying the Sample Code 

If you rewrite the first sample to handle the “button pressed” 
event of your button and close the applet’s frame, you have to 
define a B1 class that implements the ActionListener interface. 
This interface must be implemented in order to respond to an 
ActionEvent, which is the clicked event of the push button. The 
closing of the window is delegated by the button to a B1 object. 
The interface contains only one method, actionPerfomedO, which 
must be overridden to close the window: 

import java.awt.*; 

public class Sample2 extends java.awt. Frame { 

Button bl; 

TextField tl; 

public Sample2() { 
thi s . setLayout (nul 1 ) ; 
tl = new TextField("I am a text field"); 
this.add(tl) ; 

tl . set Bounds (50,50, 150,30) ; 
bl = new Button("Press to Exit"); 
this.add(bl) ; 

bl. set Bounds (50, 100, 150, 50) ; 

bl.addActionLi stener(new Bl () ) ; // events sent 
// to a Bl object 

this. set Bounds (10, 10,250,250) ; 
this.setVisible(true) ; 

} 

public static void main (String args[]) { 

new Sampl e2 () ; 

} 

} 


import java.awt.*; 
import java.awt. event.*; 
public class Bl implements ActionListener { 
public void actionPerformed (ActionEvent anEvent) { 
((Frame) ((Button)anEvent.getSource()) .getParent()) . 
dispose() ; 
return; 

} 

1 
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Implementing Listeners in the Main Class 

Another approach to the previous code, where the listener is coded 
in a separate class, consists of implementing the various listeners 
in the main class, typically an Applet or a Frame class: 

import java.awt.*; 

import java.awt. event.*; 

public class Sample3 extends java.awt. Frame 

implements ActionLi stener { 

Button bl; 

TextField tl; 

publ ic Sample3() { 
thi s . setLayout (nul 1 ) ; 
tl = new TextField("I am a text field"); 
this.add(tl) ; 

tl . set Bounds (50,50,150,30) ; 
bl = new Button("Press to Exit"); 
this.add(bl) ; 

bl . set Bounds (50,100,150,50) ; 

bl.addActionListener(this) ; // events sent 
//to this (frame) 

this. set Bounds (10, 10, 250, 250) ; 
thi s.setVisible (true) ; 

} 

public void actionPerformed (ActionEvent anEvent) { 
dispose() ; 
return; 

} 

public static void main (String args[]) { 
new Sample3() ; 

} 

} 

This approach creates fewer classes and allows simpler code for 
the actionPerfomedO action because the main class is the listener 
itself. However, the code is much less modular, and you must be 
able to detect which source creates the event with a cascading if 
statement in the actionPerformedO action in order to react accord- 
ingly. Notice that in your code, because the listener registered 
with only one source of event, the bl button, there is no need to 
check the event source in the actionPerformedO action. 

As you will see, the Visual Composition Editor uses this approach 
to generate your application’s source code. 
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Listener Types 

When the listener interface contains only one method, you only 
have to implement that method. When the listener interface con- 
tains several methods, you have to implement each of them even if 
you decide that some method should not do anything. For exam- 
ple, when creating an application, you should always provide a 
WindowListener to the Frame in order to call the System.exit(O) to 
exit the application when you get the WindowClosingO event. In 
case of WindowListener, you have to implement all the abstract 
methods: 

□ public void windowClosed(WindowEvent anEvent) 

□ public void windowClosing (WindowEvent anEvent) 

□ public void windowIconified(WindowEvent anEvent) 

□ public void windowDeiconified(WindowEvent anEvent) 

□ public void windowOpened(WindowEvent anEvent) 

□ public void window Activated(WindowEvent anEvent) 

□ public void windoowDeactivated(WindowEvent anEvent) 

Let’s modify Sample3 to write a message in the tl text field when 
the bl button is clicked and to handle the closing of the window. 
This time, the main class implements two interfaces: ActionLis- 
tener and WindowListener: 

import java.awt.*; 
import java.awt. event.*; 
public class Sample4 extends java.awt. Frame 
implements ActionLi stener, WindowListener { 

Button bl; 

TextField tl; 

public Sample4() { 

thi s . setLayout (nul 1 ) ; 

tl = new T ext Field("I am a text field"); 

this.add(tl) ; 

tl . set Bounds (50,50, 150,30) ; 
bl = new Button("Press to Exit"); 
this.add(bl) ; 

bl . set Bounds (50, 100, 150,50) ; 
bl.addActionListener(this) ; 
this. set Bounds (10, 10, 250, 250) ; 

this.addWindowListener(this) ; 

thi s.setVisible (true) ; 

} 

public void actionPerformed (ActionEvent anEvent) { 
if (anEvent. getSource() == bl) 
tl. setText (anEvent. getSource() .toStringO) ; 
return; 

} 
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public static void main (String args[]) { 

new Sample4(); 

} 

} 

public void windowclosing (WindowEvent anEvent) { 

System. exit(O) ; 
return; 

} 

public void windowClosed (WindowEvent anEvent) { 
return; 

} 

public void windowDeiconified(WindowEvent anEvent) { 
return; 

} 

public void windowlconified (WindowEvent anEvent) { 
return; 

} 

public void windowOpened (WindowEvent anEvent) { 
return; 

} 

public void windowActi vated (WindowEvent anEvent) { 
return; 

} 

public void windowDeacti vated (WindowEvent anEvent) { 
return; 

} 

} 

Different listeners are provided to let you handle major events 
such as resize, focus, selection, mouse, or keyboard events. Refer 
to the JDK1.1 reference for more information about those listen- 
ers. 

Listener Adapters 

When you create a listener class that implements a listener inter- 
face with several methods, it is always painful to implement meth- 
ods you do not intend to use in your code. To prevent you from 
writing the implementation of these methods, each of the listener 
interfaces that have more than one method are provided with 
adapter classes. Each adapter provides a default behavior for each 
abstract method. Then, all you need to do is make your listener 
class inherit from the adapter and override only those methods 
you need to change. 
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Controlling Layout 

Now that our example can handle both window events and action 
events, let’s add some more components to the window. 

You could of course use absolute positioning as you used in the 
first version of the example (Figure 94), but usually this kind of 
positioning works well only if every user of the class has a display 
with the same resolution and same fonts as the developer. In fact, 
what you need is a way of handling different display properties, 
and that is where layout managers come to the rescue. 

Java uses layout managers to decide how the components are posi- 
tioned on the basis of the order in which you add them in their 
container. The choice of a layout manager for your container 
directly impacts the size, shape, and placement of your compo- 
nents within that container. In addition, layout managers adapt 
dynamically to the dimensions of the container, solving many 
problems related to display resolution of font changes. 

The classes implementing the layout managers are: 

□ FlowLayout 

□ Border Lay out 

□ CardLayout 

□ GridLayout 

□ GridBagLayout 

Both applications and applets are derived from the Container 
class, which contains and displays objects, which are instances of 
the Component class. A Container is itself derived from Compo- 
nent to let you embed Container objects inside Container objects. 
You associate a layout manager with a container by sending the 
setLayout(LayoutManager) message to your container. 

When you add components to a container that uses a layout man- 
ager, you can choose among the following methods: 

□ add( Component) 

□ add( Component, int) 

□ add( Component, Object) 

□ add( Component, Object, int) 

The Object parameter is a constraint that further specifies how 
the component should be placed. The int parameter can specify the 
index of the component, so you do not need to have the add state- 
ments in the same order in which your components appear in your 
window. 
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In the sections that follow, we illustrate the use of each layout 
manager. You can use the SmartGuide and the integrated editor 
of VisualAge for Java to create each example and test it in the 
IDE. 


FlowLayout 


FlowLayout arranges the components in one or more rows. The 
components are laid out one after another. If a component does not 
fit in a row, a new row is started. FlowLayout is the default layout 
manager for containers other than Frame or Window that use Bor- 
derLayout. The following is an example of an applet using Flow- 
Layout: 

import java. applet.*; 

import java.awt.*; 

public class FlowApplet extends Applet { 
public void i n i t ( ) { 

Stri ng 1 abel ; 

// *** set the layout manager 
this.setLayout(new FlowLayoutO) ; 

// *** the above line is not actually needed (default) 
for(int i =0 ; i<10;i++){ 

label = "Button " + new Integer(i ) .toStri ng ( ) ; 
this.add(new Button (1 abel )) ; 


} 

} 

This code creates an applet with 10 buttons with numbered labels. 
How the applet looks depends on its width. Figure 95 shows an 
example of an applet putting a maximum of three components in 
each row. You can resize the window to see how the buttons are 
displayed evenly in the client area. 


Applet Viewer: pi 


Applet 

Button 0 I Button 1 I Button 2 


Button 3 Button 4 Button 5 


Button 6 Button 7 Button 8 


Button 9 


Applet started. 


Figure 95. FlowLayout In Action 
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BorderLayout 


BorderLayout organizes components, using constraints based on 
compass directions: North, East, South and West. The fifth “direc- 
tion” is Center. You do not have to use all directions in your pro- 
grams if you do not need them. Components are added to the 
container through the add(Component aComponent, Object con- 
straints) method. Here is an example: 

import java. applet.*; 

import java.awt.*; 

public class BorderApplet extends Applet { 
publ i c voi d i ni t () { 

this.setLayoutfnew BorderLayout ()) ; 
add(new Button("North") ."North") ; 
addfnew Button ("South") ."South") ; 
add(new Button("West") ."West") ; 
add(new Button("Center") ."Center") ; 
return; 


The resulting applet looks like that in Figure 96. You can resize 
the window and verify that the components are evenly displayed 
in the client area. 


Q Applet Viewer: play... HBE3 



Figure 96. BorderLayout in Action 

Notice that, because no component is put in East, the Center fills 
the remaining area. 
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Card Layout 


CardLayout simulates a deck of cards, or a notebook, in the sense 
that you can put a number of pages on top of each other, and you 
can traverse the pages in several ways. Components are added to 
the container through the add method as with Border Lay out. Here 
is an example with two cards: 

import java. applet.*; 
import java.awt.*; 
import java.awt. event.*; 

public class CardApplet extends java. applet. Applet 
implements Acti onLi stener { 

Button bl, b2; 

Panel pi, p2; 

TextField text; 

CardLayout layout; 

Image image; 

public void init() { 
pi = new Panel () ; 
p2 = new Panel () ; 

pl.setLayout(new BorderLayout () ) ; // set the layout manager 

bl = new Button("To the second card"); 

b2 = new Button("To the first card"); 

bl.addActionLi stener (this) ; 

b2.addActionListener(this) ; 

layout = new CardLayout() ; 

this. setLayout (1 ayout) ; 

this. add(pl, "First card"); // add two cards 
this. add(p2, "Second card"); 

pl.add(bl, "North") ; // first card includes button+image 
image = Tool ki t .getDefaul tTool ki t () .getlmage("va.gi f ") ; 
pl.add(new ImageCanvas (image) , "Center") ; 
p2.add(b2) ; 

p2.add(new Label ("I guess I'm on the second card")); 
return; 

} 

// *** respond to button events *** 

public void acti onPerformed (ActionEvent anEvent) { 

if (anEvent. getSource() == bl) // jump to the second card 
layout. show(this, "Second card") ; 
if (anEvent. getSource() == b2) // jump to the first card 
1 ayout . show(thi s, "Fi rst card") ; 
return; 

} 

} 
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The applet uses another class, ImageCanvas, to display an image 
on the first page. Here is the code for ImageCanvas: 

import java.awt.*; 
import java.awt. image.*; 

class ImageCanvas extends Canvas { 

Image image; 

public ImageCanvas(Image anlmage){// constructor 

image = anlmage; // takes Image as 

} // an argument 

public void paint(Graphics g) { // paint the image when needed 

Dimension d = size(); // center it inside parent 

int x = (d. width - image. getWidth(this)) / 2; 
int y = (d. height - image. getHeight(this)) / 2; 
g.drawlmagefimage, x, y, this); 

} 

} 

As you can see from the code, Card Applet actually uses two differ- 
ent layout managers internally: BorderLayout for the panel on the 
first card and FlowLayout for the panel on the second card. The 
above code results in an applet capable of switching between the 
two views as in Figure 97. 


1 Q Applet Viewer: playg... H 

!§§|h|h C Applet Viewer: playg... B 

Applet 

Applet 

T o the second card 

T o the first card 

/A 

1 guess I'm on the second card 

WJt 


Applet started. 

Applet started. 


Figure 97. CardLayout in Action 


GridLayout 


GridLayout organizes components, using a predefined number of 
rows and columns. All cells in the resulting matrix are equal in 
size. It is possible to have some empty space, a gap, between cells. 
The components are added to cells starting from the top left cor- 
ner, then going to the right. When a row is full, the next row is 
started from the left. Here is a listing of a simple integer calcula- 
tor applet that uses both GridLayout and BorderLayout: 
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public class GridApplet extends java. applet. Applet 
implements Acti onLi stener { 

TextField argument; 

TextField result; 

public void init() { 

Panel pl,p2; 
pi = new Panel () ; 

result = new TextField("0") ; 
argument = new TextField("0") ; 

thi s . setLayout (new BorderLayoutO) ; // set the layout manager 
this. add(argument, "North") ; // argument field up 

this. add(result, "South") ; // result field down 

this. add(pl, "Center") ; // panel for keypad center 

this. setupKeypad (pi) ; 
return; 

} 

// *** build the keypad for the calculator *** 
private void setupKeypad(Panel aPanel) { 
char[] ops = {'+' '*' 'C 1 ' Q ' } ; 

GridLayout layout = new GridLayout(4,4) ; 

Button b; 

aPanel . setLayout (1 ayout) ; 
for (int i=0;i<10;i++) { 
b = new Button(new Integer(i) .toStringQ) ; 
aPanel . add (b) ; 
b.addActionListener(this) ; 

}; 

for (int j=0; j<6; j++) { 

b = new Button(new Character (ops [j] ) .toStri ng ()) ; 
aPanel .add(b) ; 
b.addActionListener(this) ; 

}; 

return; 

} 

// *** respond to button events *** 

public void acti onPerformed (ActionEvent anEvent) { 

Stri ng 1 abel ; 

// get the label of the button clicked 
label = ((Button)anEvent.getSourceO) .getLabel () ; 
if (label .compareTo("Q")== 0) // quit 

// System. exit(0) ; // if applet converted to an application 
if (label .compareTo("C")== 0){ 
result. setText("0") ; 
argument. setText(" ") ; 
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return; 

k 

// if a number 0..9, append to argument string 
if ( (1 abel .compareTo("0")>=0)&&(l abel .compareTo("9")<=0) ) { 
argument. setText(argument.getText() + label); 
return; 

}; 

// convert the entry field values to int 

int target = new Integer(result.getText()) .intValue() ; 

int source = new Integer(argument.getText()) .intValueQ ; 

// calculate 

if (label .compareTo("+") == 0) 
result. setText(new Integer(target + source) .toStringO) ; 
if (label .compareTo("-") == 0) 
result. setText(new Integer(target - source) .toStri ng ()) ; 
if (label .compareTo("*") == 0) 
result. setText(new Integer(target * source) .toStringO) ; 
if (label .compareTo("/") == 0) 
result. setText(new Integer(target / source) .toStringO) ; 
argument. setText(" ") ; 
return; 

} 

} 

When running the applet in the appletviewer, you should get the 
window displayed in Figure 98. 



Figure 98. GridLayout in Action 


The calculator has two entry fields and a panel arranged by using 
BorderLayout. The panel in the center uses GridLayout to orga- 
nize the buttons. The calculator acts like an “HP”-style stack cal- 
culator. You enter the number first (displayed in the upper entry 
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field), then select the operator (+, - , *, /), and the operation is exe- 
cuted against the value in the lower entry field, which displays the 
result of the operation. 


GridBagLayout 


GridBagLayout is the most advanced and flexible, but also most 
complex to use, of the layout managers. The advantage of using 
GridBagLayout instead of GridLayout, which it resembles, is that 
the components do not have to be of the same size. You can use 
several types of constraints when attaching components to a con- 
tainer by using the GridBagConstraints class to define the attach- 
ments. 

Let’s first look at an example, a to-do list applet that you can use 
to maintain a list of to-do tasks. 

import java. applet.*; 
import java.awt.*; 
import java.awt. event.*; 

public class Gri dBagAppl et extends java. applet. Applet 
implements Acti onLi stener { 

Button add; 

Button remove; 

Button clear; 

TextField text; 

List list; 

public void init() { 
add = new Button(" Add "); 
remove = new Button ("Remove") ; 
clear = new Button("Clear") ; 
text = new TextField("Things to do"); 

1 i st = new Li st () ; 
add.addActionListener(this) ; 
remove. addActi on Li stener (thi s) ; 
clear. addActi onLi stener(thi s) ; 
this.setLayout(new GridBagLayoutO) ; 
this.add(new Label ("Add Item:"), 
this. constraints (0,0, 1,1, 0,0)) ; 
this. add (text, this. constraints (1,0, 1,1, 1,0)) ; 
this.add(new Label ("To Do:"), thi s .constrai nts (0, 1, 1 , 1,0,0) ) ; 
thi s . add ( 1 i st , thi s. constrai nts (0,2,2, 2, 1 , 1)) ; 
this. add (add, this. constrai nts (3, 0,1, 1,0,0)) ; 
this. add (remove, this. constrai nts (3, 1,1, 1,0,0)) ; 
this, add (cl ear, this. constrai nts (3, 2, 1,2, 0,1)) ; 
return; 

} 
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private Gri dBagConstrai nts constraints 

(int x, int y, int w, int h, int wx, int wy) { 
GridBagConstraints cons = new GridBagConstraints() ; 

cons.gridx = x; 
cons.gridy = y; 
cons .gri dwi dth = w; 
cons .gri dhei ght = h; 
cons.weightx = wx; 
cons. weighty = wy; 

cons. fill = GridBagConstraints. BOTH; 
cons. insets = new Insets(4,4,0,0) ; 
return cons; 

} 

public void acti onPerformed (ActionEvent anEvent) { 
i f (anEvent.getSource() == add) { // add item 

1 i st .add Item (text .getText () ) ; 

} 

i f (anEvent. getSource() == remove) { // remove selected 
if (1 i st .getSel ectedltem() != null) 

1 i st. remove (1 i st .getSel ectedltem() ) ; 

} 

i f (anEvent. getSource() == clear) // clear list 
1 i st . removeAl 1 () ; 
return; 


This results is an applet like that in Figure 99. 



1 O Applet Viewer: play--. 

BBC 

Applet 

Add Item: | Smile! 

f saa i 

To Do: 

Remove 

T ry out VisualAge 

Learn Java 

Become a GURU 

Smile! 

Clear 

Applet started. 


Figure 99. GridBagLayout in Action 
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In this example, you set the layout manager to GridBagLayout 
and then add the components, using the add(Component, Con- 
straints) message. The constraints object is generated by a helper 
method constraints(int, int, int, int, int, int). This method sets up 
and returns a GridBagConstraints object with appropriate values: 

□ gridx: starting column of the component (starts from 0) 

□ gridy: starting row of the component (starts from 0) 

□ gridwidth: the number of columns the component occupies 

□ gridheight: the number of rows the component occupies 

□ weightx: how the component should expand horizontally if 
stretched 

□ weighty: how the component should expand vertically if 
stretched 

□ fill: specifies how the component should occupy the cell 

□ insets: the space between components (bottom, left, top, right) 

The example above uses a gap of four pixels between each compo- 
nent (Insets(4,4,0,0)), and each component fills the whole cell 
(fill=GridBagConstraints.BOTH). The listbox is expanded both 
vertically (weighty=1.0) and horizontally (weightx=1.0) in the 
same proportion if the window is stretched. The Clear button is 
expanded vertically, and the entry field, horizontally. All other 
components retain their size. Figure 100 explains the constraints 
of the example visually. 
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Combining Layout Managers 

You have already seen examples, like the calculator, that use two 
different layout managers at the same time. You are free to use as 
many layout managers as you like with your classes and applets. 
However, if your windows become complex, the code for the classes 
becomes complex as well. This is when you should start thinking 
about splitting your windows into smaller parts, each in a sepa- 
rate class, and each possibly using a layout manager that best fits 
the need of the class. 


Creating and Using Menus 

A GUI application is seldom complete without a menu bar. The 
classes used to build menus are also included in the java. awt pack- 
age. The menu-related classes include MenuComponent, Menu- 
Item, CheckboxMenuItem, PopupMenu, Menu, and MenuBar. The 
last two are containers that organize noncontainer-type menus. 
Typically your menu contains a MenuBar object, which contains 
Menu objects. These, in turn, include Menultem objects. 


Using Menus with Applications 

You attach a MenuBar object to a Frame object by sending it a set- 
MenuBar(MenuBar) message. Menu objects and Menultem 
objects are added to their containers through the add() method, as 
with any other containers. 

To respond to menu events (when a menu item is selected), you 
must register an ActionListener. Here is a sample application 
with a menubar: 

import java. applet.*; 
import java. awt.*; 
import java. awt. event.*; 

public class MenuFrame extends Frame implements Acti onLi stener{ 
MenuBar bar; 

Menu fileMenu; 

Menu helpMenu; 

Menultem mOpen; 

Menultem mExit; 

Menultem mContents; 

Menultem mlndex; 

TextField text; 
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publ i c MenuFrame() { 
thi s . setLayout (new BorderLayoutO) ; 
text = new TextFi el d (" 1 1 1 1 show what was selected"); 
this, add (text, "South") ; 
this.buildMenu() ; 
this. setVi si bl e(true) ; 
return; 

} 

public void buildMenu() { 
bar = new MenuBar(); // create a menubar 
thi s . setMenuBar(bar) ; // attach to this frame 

fileMenu = new Menu("Fi 1 e") ; 
helpMenu = new Menu("Flelp") ; 
bar.add(fileMenu) ; // add File menu 

bar.add(hel pMenu) ; // add Hel p menu 

mOpen = new Menultem("0pen") ; 
mExit = new MenuItem("Exi t") ; 
mContents = new MenuItem("Contents") ; 
mlndex = new Menultem("lndex") ; 
f i 1 eMenu . add (mOpen) ; 
f i 1 eMenu . add (mExi t) ; 
hel pMenu. add(mContents) ; 
hel pMenu. add (mlndex) ; 
mOpen. addAct ion Li stener(thi s) ; 
mExi t .addActi on Li stener(thi s) ; 
mContents .addAct i on Li stener(thi s) ; 
mlndex. addActi on Li stener(thi s) ; 

fi 1 eMenu. addActi on Li stener(thi s) ; 
hel pMenu. addActi on Li stener(thi s) ; 
return; 

} 

public void actionPerformed(ActionEvent anEvent) { 
if (anEvent. getSource() == mExit) 

System. exit(O) ; 

text.setText(anEvent.getSource() .toStringO) ; 
return; 

} 

public static void main (String args[]) { 

MenuFrame mf = new MenuFrameQ; 

} 

} 

The above class implements the ActionListener interface. The 
menu actions are handled in the actionPerformed method, and the 
information about the menu selection is sent to the text field. The 
menu bar and its menu components are constructed in the build- 
Menu method. The result looks like the window in Figure 101. 
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Index 


java. awt. M enul tem[menuitem4,label=Contents] 


Figure 101. Frame with a Menubar 


Using Menus with Applets 

Because menu bars can only be attached to Frame objects, applets 
cannot have menu bars. Instead, you can use a pop-up menu, 
which you can attach to a component. Here is an applet that has a 
pop-up menu: 

import java. applet.*; 
import java. awt.*; 
import java. awt. event.*; 

public class PopupApplet extends Applet 

implements ActionLi stener, MouseLi stener { 

PopupMenu bar; 

TextField text; 

public void init() { 
super. init() ; 

text = new TextFi el d ( " I ' 11 show what was selected"); 
thi s . setLayout (new BorderLayoutO) ; 
this, add (text, "South") ; 

Button b = new Button("Press") ; 
this. add(b, "North"); 
b.addActionListener(this) ; 
thi s .addMouseLi stener (thi s) ; 
this.buildMenuQ ; 
return; 

} 

public void buildMenuQ { 

// build the popup menu 
bar = new PopupMenu (); 

Menultem oltem = new MenuItem("0pen") ; 

Menultem cltem = new MenuItem("Cl ose") ; 

Menultem eltem = new MenuItem("Exi t") ; 

bar.add(oltem) ; 
bar.add(cltem) ; 
bar.add(eltem) ; 
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oltem.addActionListener(this) ; // send messages to this 

cltem.addActi on Li stener(thi s) ; 

eltem.addActi on Li stener(thi s) ; 

this.add(bar) ; 

return; 

} 

public void actionPerformed(ActionEvent e) { 

// show the action in the text field 
text.setText(e.getSource() .toStringO) ; 

} 

public void moused i eked (java, awt .event .MouseEvent e) { 

// show the popup where mouse was clicked 

// if (e. i sPopupTrigger() ) // should check the key pressed 

bar. show(thi s ,e.getX() ,e.getY() ) ; 

} 

public void mouseEntered(java. awt. event. MouseEvent e) {} 
public void mouseExited(java. awt. event. MouseEvent e) {} 
public void mousePressed(java. awt. event. MouseEvent e) {} 
public void mouseReleased(java. awt. event. MouseEvent e) {} 

} 

The resulting applet looks like that in Figure 102. 


O Applet Viewer: playground. PopupApplet BBB 


Applet 

Press 


Open 


Close 

Exit 

| java. awt. M enul tem[menuitem22,label=E xit] 

Applet started. 

Figure 102. Applet with a Pop-up Menu 

This applet listens to action events and mouse events. A pop-up 
menu is shown over the applet at the position of the mouse when 
the mouse is clicked. The MouseEvent class implements a method, 
boolean isPopupTriggerO , that can be used in a platform-indepen- 
dent way to check whether an event is indeed a pop-up menu 
request. All menu items send their action events to the applet, 
which shows the selected item in the text field. 

Our example uses a pop-up menu only for the applet itself. It is 
also possible to create context-sensitive pop-up menus; you just 
have to create a pop-up menu for every component that wants one. 
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Pop-up menus are not restricted to applets. All other containers 
are free to use pop-up menus for stand-alone applications as well. 

Now that you have spent some time in the AWT “purgatory,” you 
might want to rest a bit. This is exactly what we propose that you 
do in Chapter 11 where you will discover “programming heaven” 
using the JavaBeans component model and the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor. 


Summary 

Java has a set of components for GUIs. These com- 
ponents are included in the java.awt package. The 
package includes user interaction components, such 
as buttons, text fields, lists, and menus. When you 
constructing user interfaces, you organize those 
components inside containers, such as windows, 
applets, frames, and panels. To make organizing 
and behavior control easier for programmers, Java 
introduces layout managers, which control, for 
example, how components behave when their par- 
ent window is resized. 
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In Chapter 10 you programmed your GUI the “hard way.” But 
there is light at the end of the tunnel! With the Java component 
model and the Visual Composition Editor, you can visually pro- 
gram not only the user interface of your applet or application, but 
the whole applet or application itself. 

In this chapter we introduce you to visual programming and to the 
Java component model, JavaBeans. We show you how to work 
with JavaBeans in VisualAge for Java. You will also see more of 
the Java 1.1 event model as it relates to JavaBeans. 

This chapter is not for bean developers who need to know every- 
thing possible about developing and deploying beans; it is more for 
developers who are using beans in the IBM VisualAge for Java 
environment. 
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Software Components 

Despite the benefits of object-oriented development, implementing 
large systems can still be expensive. One way to reduce the cost is 
to reuse object implementations. Many companies would prefer to 
buy reliable reusable classes, creating classes only for functions 
specific to their business. This vision of constructing custom soft- 
ware using standard building blocks is called construction from 
parts. The building blocks themselves are popularly called parts or 
components. However, reuse is difficult to achieve when the class 
interfaces are too specific to the application for which they were 
originally developed and when no real specification is defined for 
the components you need to use. 

Software components are to software what integrated circuits are 
to electronics. Basically, they encapsulate function and provide 
services based on a strict specification of their interface. Because 
of this specification, they can be used as “black boxes” and com- 
bined with other software components to build a full-blown appli- 
cation. 


Software Components and Classes 

Software components hide implementation, conform to interfaces 
and encapsulate data just like classes. In that sense components 
are also classes. But in addition to being classes, they also conform 
to a software component specification that makes them more reus- 
able. 


Benefits of Software Components 

Creating and using software components can help a development 
organization build better applications faster. By having access to a 
reusable component base, programmers can quickly compose new 
applications from proven components. In addition, component 
architectures can help enforce a separation between the applica- 
tion model and its user interface, leading to a model-view design 
that is suitable for better maintenance. 

Over time, class interface specifications called component models 
have been defined, such as ActiveX, OpenDoc, and JavaBeans to 
provide wider reuse. JavaBeans is the standard component model 
for the Java language and is the component model used by Visu- 
alAge for Java. 
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JavaBeans 


JavaBeans is not a product, a language, or a development environ- 
ment. It is a Java package (java.beans), and it is a class specifica- 
tion that describes how to use the classes and interfaces provided 
in the java.bean package to turn Java classes into software compo- 
nents called beans. 

The JavaBeans specification includes the following definitions: 

□ An event model: Event models specify how a component 
sends messages to other objects without knowing the exact 
methods that the other object implements. Thus a component 
can be reused with a range of objects that have different inter- 
faces. 

□ Events, properties, and methods: JavaBeans defines a 
component interface in terms of the events it can signal, its 
property values that can be read and set, and the methods it 
implements. This definition provides more structure to the 
interface of a component compared with a simple class inter- 
face, facilitating the use of tools such as the VisualAge Visual 
Composition Editor. 

□ Introspection: Introspection refers to the ability to discover 
programmatically the component interface for instances of a 
particular component class. Introspection enables the use of 
programs such as the Visual Composition Editor that can 
work with component instances at run time without having 
the details of the components programmed into them. 

Beans can be visual components, such as a button or a list, that 
you use to build the user interface or view of your application. 
They can also be nonvisual components, such as bank account, 
that typically represent the business logic or model of your appli- 
cation. 

To build an application or an applet using beans, you typically 
drag and drop the beans you want to use into a working area and 
wire them together. This visual programming approach does not 
require any real programming skills as long as you just reuse 
beans that have been previously created by someone else. 


Visual Programming 

The Visual Composition Editor enables you to create programs 
visually from existing beans. 
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VisualAge for Java provides user interface beans based on classes 
in the Java AWT package as well as nonvisual beans that you can 
reuse in your applications or applets. 

The Visual Composition Editor is also extensible. It enables you to 
work with beans you create yourself and to include beans 
imported into the environment from other sources. In this chapter 
we show you how to use the Visual Composition Editor to create 
your own beans visually and then reuse them within another pro- 
gram you create with the Visual Composition Editor. 

To build a program with the Visual Composition Editor, you draw 
a picture, using a canvas and a palette of icons representing reus- 
able beans. The picture specifies the set of beans that implements 
the function of the larger program (or bean) you are creating. For 
visual beans such as user interface controls, the position of the 
controls relative to each other in the picture specifies how the con- 
trols will appear in the final program. For non visual beans such as 
database components, the position of the bean in the picture gen- 
erally has no significance because the beans are not displayed at 
run time. 

The Visual Composition Editor provides a sophisticated wiring 
capability to specify how components of the picture will interact to 
implement functions of the program. Using connections, you can 
graphically specify much of the behavior of an application and 
integrate custom code written in the Java language. 

By now you must be eager to start programming visually, so let’s 
start right away, using the Visual Composition Editor. 


The Visual Composition Editor 

The Visual Composition Editor helps you use simple beans to con- 
struct more complex beans. The new beans are assembled to cre- 
ate complex beans or applets and applications. 

The Visual Composition Editor can manipulate two types of beans: 

□ Visual beans, which are subclasses of the java.awt.Compo- 
nent class. Examples are List, Button or TextField. They have 
a visual representation at run time. 

□ Nonvisual beans usually represent the business logic in your 
programs, for example, a BankAccount bean. Although they do 
not have a visual representation at run time, they are needed 
to implement the logic of your application. 
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Visual beans are represented in the tool as you would see them at 
runtime. Nonvisual beans appear as a puzzle icon. You manipu- 
late visual and nonvisual beans with a set of tools that we describe 
in the following section. 


First Contact 


When opening a class browser on a visual bean, you have probably 
noticed the Visual Composition tab. If you select it, you switch 
to the Visual Composition Editor, which is your main tool for 
building your application visually (Figure 103). 


C chapio BordeiApplet (7/21/97 6:36:26 PM) 
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Figure 103. Visual Composition Editor 


Let’s have a look at the different components that comprise the 
Visual Composition Editor and see how you can use them to build 
a Java program. 


The Class Browser Tabs 


Although these are not strictly part of the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor, the tabs shown in Figure 104 enable you to switch between 
the various pages of the class browser. They are: 

□ Methods: displays the methods of the class 

□ Hierarchy: displays the class hierarchy of the class 

□ Editions in Repository: displays the editions of the class 

□ Visual Composition: the visual representation of the class 
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□ Beanlnfo: displays the bean information of the class. The 
Beanlnfo page is discussed in “The Beanlnfo Page” on page 
252. 

^Methods | Hierarchy | 111 Editions In Repository ^Visual Composition j i„ Beanlnfo | j 
Figure 104. Class Browser Tabs 
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The Beans Palette is divided in two columns: 

□ The categories column on the left: 

Beans are grouped together by function. The 
categories are: Buttons, Data Entry, Lists, 
Menus, Canvas, and Models. 

□ The beans column on the right: 

When you select a category, the beans column 
is updated to show the beans of that category. 
Visual beans are mapped to their correspond- 
ing AWT controls and are used to build your 
application GUI. Nonvisual beans are used to 
code the application logic. 


Figure 105. The Beans Palette 

Notice the Sticky checkbox in Figure 105 . When you check it and 
you drop a part on the free-form surface, the pointer remains 
loaded with that bean. Thus, you can drop on the free-form surface 
several beans of the same type without reselecting the bean. 

I T 'P 

You can add to or modify the Beans Palette in several 
ways: 

□ Use the Add To Palette... menu item in the File 
menu to add new beans. 

□ Use the Modify Palette item in the Options menu. 
Using this item you can: 

• Add and remove categories 

• Add and remove beans 
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The ToolBar 

The toolbar (Figure 106) provides you with a useful set of short- 
cuts to menu actions. You can test your code, edit the bean proper- 
ties, list the beans located on the free-form surface, show or hide 
connections, show or hide the grid, snap to the grid, manipulate 
the beans (align, resize), and invoke the debugger. 


o t* §) \l ) ' raj ay is) *) =i. I ) * gj a ij <= » in & 

Figure 106. The Toolbar 

The Free-Form Surface 

The free-form surface is the place where you assemble and wire 
the beans of your application (Figure 107). 



Figure 107. The Free-Form Surface 

The free-form surface represents the primary bean, that is the 
bean you are editing in the class browser. Any beans you place on 
the free-form surface are private instance attributes of the class 
you are editing. 

For example, suppose you visually create an applet, MyApplet, 
using the Visual Composition Editor as shown in Figure 107. By 
adding the myAccount nonvisual bean on the free-form surface, 
you literally tell the Visual Composition Editor to add a private 
instance attribute to the MyApplet bean. The type of the attribute 
is the type of myAccount and its name consists of the bean’s name 
prefixed with ivj: ivjmy Account. 
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If the primary bean has a visual representation, beans dropped 
onto the visual representation are shown visually at run-time. 
Beans added outside the visual representation are not added to 
the GUI of the primary bean. 

The Visual Composition Editor, through visual feedbacks, pre- 
vents you from adding beans in the wrong place on the free-form 
surface. 


Basic Bean Manipulations 

There are two ways of adding a bean to the free-form surface: add- 
ing the bean from the palette or adding the bean by specifying its 

class name. 

Adding a Bean from the Palette 

To add a bean from the palette: 

1. Select a category in the Palette. From the right column, 
select the part you want to add. Notice that the cursor 
turns to a cross, indicating that the selected bean is 
“loaded” onto the cursor and can be dropped onto the sur- 
face. 

2. Move the cursor where you want to drop the bean. Click 
the left mouse button to drop the part on the free-form sur- 
face. 

Adding a Bean by Specifying Its Class Name 

To add a bean by specifying its class name: 

1. From the Options menu, select Add Bean... (notice the 
key shortcut, CTRL-B). 

2. The Add Bean dialog box appears (Figure 108). 

3. Type the class name of your part in the first text field. 
Remember to use the fully qualified name (for example, 
account. Vector) or use the Browse button to find the class. 

4. In the second text field, type the name of the bean (which 
should be a Java valid name, for example, myAccount). 
The name of the bean will be prefixed by ivj in the gener- 
ated Java source code and shown on the free-form surface. 

5. Select whether you are creating a class, a variable, or a 
serialized bean read from a serialization file. 
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Figure 108. The Add Bean... Dialog 


i — Information 



In VisualAge for Java the beans that you drop on the 
free-form surface can be accessed from the primary 
bean from their accessor method. This accessor method 
constructs the bean the first time it is called. For exam- 
ple, if you have a bean named myButton, the first time 
getMyButtonQ is called, the button is constructed. 


Customizing Beans 

Once you have dropped a bean on the free-form surface, you can 
customize it by double-clicking the bean to open its property sheet. 
Using the property sheet, you can change properties exposed by 
the bean (see “Properties” on page 248). 

Figure 109 shows the property sheet of a TextField bean. Notice 
the Show expert features checkbox, which lets you access internal 
properties of the bean. 
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[OjSamplel - Properties 
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Figure 109. Property Sheet of a TextField Bean 


Creating a Simple User Interface 

To illustrate how you can use the Visual Composition Editor, let’s 
create a simple user interface and then have a look at the code 
VisualAge for Java generates. 


Visual Programming in Action 

Here you rebuild the first example you wrote in Chapter 10: 

1. Create a new package, chll, in the Learn Java project. 

2. Select the newly created package and start the Create 
Class SmartGuide to create Samplel. 

3. Choose java.awt. Frame for the superclass and make sure 
this time you select the Design the class visually radio 
button. 

4. Click the Finish push button to create your bean. 

The Visual Composition Editor opens and displays the frame on 
the free-form surface (Figure 110). 
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Figure 110. A Frame on the Free-Form Surface 

Notice that a green connection is automatically added from the 
frame to the free-form surface. This connection is used to call the 
disposed method of the Frame when the window is closed. 

Now let’s add a test field and a button to the frame. 

1. Click on the Data Entry category and then click on the 
TextField bean on the palette. 

2. Move the cursor over the visual representation of the 
frame on the free-form surface and click the left mouse 
button to drop the TextField. 

3. Drop a Button from the Buttons category in the same 
way 

If you are unsure about the names of the categories or parts, click 
the left mouse button over the category or part and look at the 
description in the status line at the bottom of the page. 

Let’s add the text “I am a textfield” to the TextField and the text 
“Press to Exit” to the button. 

To add the text to the TextField, select the TextField and then 
hold down the right mouse button and select Open Settings from 
the pop-up menu. Type “I am a textfield” to the right of the text 
property in the dialog and then click on OK. 
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To add the text to the button, simply hold down the ALT key and 
click with the left mouse button over the label on the button, then 
type in “I like to be pushed.” When you are finished, click any- 
where else on the free-form surface. Your frame should look like 
that shown in Figure 111. 


C chi 1 Samplel (11/21/97 12:46:18 AM) 


File Edit Workspace Options Tools Window Help 

O k. a :: cs, C3J l=. =l if * it !!! m m 

CJl' Methods | g Hierarchy | ® Editions In Repository '^Visual Composition | Beanlnfo | 
Q Composition Editor 


r Sticky 


id_ 



□ME! 

it; | 

_l 


A 


* Nothing selected * 


Figure 111. A Frame with a TextField and a Button. 

To test your application, click the test icon of the toolbar (the first 
icon from the left). The Visual Composition Editor saves your bean 
and generates the Java code on the fly. Then, it displays the com- 
mand line arguments dialog window and prompts you for argu- 
ments for your application. Because no arguments are needed, just 
click the Run button to proceed. The frame should be displayed 
with the text field and the button (Figure 112). Notice that press- 
ing the button does not close the frame, but clicking the frame 
close icon does, thanks to the connection added by default. 
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| I am a text field 

Press to Exit 


Figure 112. The Resulting Simple User Interface 

Now let’s have a look at the code that was generated for the simple 
application. 


Looking at the Generated Code 

You can access the code generated by the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor by looking in the Methods or Hierarchy page in the Class 
Browser or by exporting the code to a file. The code shown below 
has been selected from the exported Java source file. 
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001 package chll; 

002 

003 public class Samplel extends java.awt. Frame implements 

004 java.awt. event. Wi ndowLi stener { 

005 private java.awt. Button ivjButtonl = null; 

006 private java.awt.TextField i vjTextFi el dl = null; 

007 

008 public Samplel() { 

009 super(); 

010 initial ize() ; 

011 } 

012 

013 public Sampl el (Stri ng title) { 

014 super(ti tl e) ; 

015 } 

016 

017 private void conn0(java.awt. event. WindowEvent argl) { 

018 try { 

019 // user code begin {1} 

020 // user code end 

021 this.dispose() ; 

022 // user code begin {2} 

023 // user code end 

024 } catch (java.lang.Throwable ivjExc) { 

025 // user code begin {3} 

026 // user code end 

027 handleException(ivjExc) ; 

028 } 

029 } 

030 

031 private java.awt. Button getButtonl() { 

032 if (ivjButtonl == null) { 

033 try { 

034 ivjButtonl = new java.awt.Button() ; 

035 ivjButtonl. setName("Buttonl") ; 

036 ivjButtonl. setBounds(155, 182, 125, 30); 

037 ivjButtonl. setLabel ("Press to Exit"); 

038 // user code begin {1} 

039 // user code end 

040 } catch (java.lang.Throwable ivjExc) { 

041 // user code begin {2} 

042 // user code end 

043 handleException(ivjExc) ; 

044 } 

045 }; 

046 return ivjButtonl; 

047 } 

048 private java.awt.TextField getTextFi el dl () { 

049 if (ivjTextFieldl == null) { 

050 try { 

051 ivjTextFieldl = new java.awt.TextFieldQ ; 

052 ivjTextFieldl. setName("TextFieldl") ; 
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053 ivjTextFieldl.setText("I am a text field"); 

054 i vjTextFi el dl . setBounds (161 , 60, 125, 30); 

055 // user code begin {1} 

056 // user code end 

057 } catch (java.lang.Throwable ivjExc) { 

058 // user code begin {2} 

059 // user code end 

060 handleException(ivjExc) ; 

061 } 

062 }; 

063 return i vjTextFi el dl ; 

064 } 

065 

066 private void handl eExcepti on (Throwabl e exception) { 

067 /* Uncomment the following lines to print uncaught exceptions 

068 to stdout */ 

069 // System. out. println(" UMCAUGHT EXCEPTION "); 

070 // exception. printStackTrace(System. out) ; 

071 } 

072 

073 private void i ni tConnecti ons () { 

074 // user code begin {1} 

075 // user code end 

076 this.addWindowListener(this) ; 

077 } 

078 

079 private void initializeQ { 

080 // user code begin {1} 

081 // user code end 

082 setName("Sampl el") ; 

083 setName("Sampl el") ; 

084 setLayout (nul 1 ) ; 

085 setSize(426, 240); 

086 add(getTextFieldl() , getTextFiel dl () .getNameQ ) ; 

087 add (getButtonl () , getButtonl () .getName() ) ; 

088 i ni tConnections () ; 

089 // user code begin {2} 

090 // user code end 

091 } 

092 

093 public static void main(java.lang.String[] args) { 

094 try { 

095 chapll .Sampl el aSamplel = new chapll.Samplel() ; 

096 try { 

097 Class aCloserClass = 

098 Cl ass . forName("uvm. abt .edi t .Wi ndowCl oser") ; 

099 Class parmTypes[] = { java. awt. Window. class }; 

100 Object parms[] = { aSamplel }; 

101 java. lang. reflect. Constructor aCtor = 

102 aCloserClass. getConstructor(parmTypes) ; 

103 aCtor. newlnstance(parms) ; 

104 } catch (java.lang.Throwable exc) {}; 

105 aSamplel. setVi si bl e(true) ; 
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106 } catch (Throwable exception) { 

107 System. err. println("Exception occurred in main() of 

108 java. awt. Frame") ; 

109 } 

110 } 

111 

112 public void windowActivated(java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

113 // user code begin {1} 

114 // user code end 

115 // user code begin {2} 

116 // user code end 

117 } 

118 public void windowClosed(java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

119 // user code begin {1} 

120 // user code end 

121 // user code begin {2} 

122 // user code end 

123 } 

124 public void wi ndowCl osi ng (java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

125 // user code begin {1} 

126 // user code end 

127 if ((e.getSource() == this) ) { 

128 connO(e); 

129 } 

130 // user code begin {2} 

131 // user code end 

132 } 

133 public void windowDeactivated(java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

134 // user code begin {1} 

135 // user code end 

136 // user code begin {2} 

137 // user code end 

138 } 

139 public void windowDeiconified(java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

140 // user code begin {1} 

141 // user code end 

142 // user code begin {2} 

143 // user code end 

144 } 

145 public void windowIconified(java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

146 // user code begin {1} 

147 // user code end 

148 // user code begin {2} 

149 // user code end 

150 } 

151 public void window0pened(java. awt. event. WindowEvent e) { 

152 // user code begin {1} 

153 // user code end 

154 // user code begin {2} 

155 // user code end 

156 } 

157 } 
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Line 1: defines the chll package where the Sample 1 class is 
defined. 

Lines 3 through 6: define the Sample 1 class as a subclass of 
Frame. Samplel implements the WindowListener adapter to man- 
age window events such as closing or resizing. The button and text 
field you add to the window are defined as private instance vari- 
ables and follow the naming convention described in “The Free- 
Form Surface” on page 235. 

Lines 8 through 11: define the Samplel constructor. First, the 
constructor of the base class is called, then an initialize method is 
called to initialize the button, text field, and connections. 

Lines 17 through 29: define the connO method, which is called by 
the windowClosing method to handle the closing event of the win- 
dow. The connO method calls the dispose method of the Frame 
class to clean up the memory. 

Lines 31 through 47: define the accessor method for the button. 
Notice in line 32 that the accessor method creates the button the 
first time it is called by checking whether the ivjButtonl instance 
variable is null. 

Lines 48 through 64: define the accessor method for the text 
field. The text field is created the first time the method is called. 

Lines 66 through 71: define a very useful method the lines of 
which can be uncommented to display any exceptions that could 
occur on the Console window. 

Lines 73 through 77: define the initConnection, which adds the 
Samplel object (this) as a WindowListener to handle window 
events. Notice that Samplel is its own listener because VisualAge 
for Java does not support inner classes. 

Lines 79 through 91: define the initialize instance method, 
which creates and adds the button and text field to the window 
and initializes the connections. 

Lines 112 through 157: define the obstacle methods of the Win- 
dowListener interface as described in “Listener Types” on page 
212 . 

As you can see, the code generated by the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor is pure Java, just as you could write it yourself, provided you 
were using accessor methods for the fields in your classes. 
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- Warning 



We strongly recommend that you do not modify the code 
generated by the Visual Composition Editor. Indeed, 
when you regenerate the code, all of your modifications 
are overridden. However, as you can see in the generated 
code, locations are delimited by the // user code begin 
and the// user code end comments to allow users to add 
their own code. If code is added between these two mark- 
ers, it will not be overridden during later regeneration. 


More about JavaBeans 

As you now know, the JavaBeans specification turns Java classes 
into reusable software components, called beans, that you can 
combine using a bean manipulator tool, such as the VisualAge for 
Java Visual Composition Editor, to create applets or applications. 
JavaBeans provide support for: 

□ Portability: Beans can be created and run on any Java plat- 
form. 

□ Introspection: The tool that you use to combine beans can 
automatically discover how a bean works. 

□ Properties and customization: Properties are a bean’s 
attributes. They can have visual or nonvisual representation. 
A developer using a bean can customize the appearance and 
behavior of a bean by changing its properties. 

□ Persistence: The state of a bean can be saved and then 
reloaded. 

In the sections that follow we detail the features of beans and 
explain how you can create you own visual and nonvisual beans. 


Bean Features 


The key to understanding and using a bean is to understand its 
features, that is, the events, properties and, methods that it 
exposes. We say that a bean exposes a feature by making it avail- 
able to other beans. The features a bean exposes constitute its 
interface, and you can use only the features part of this interface 
to combine beans with each other, through a tool such as the 
Visual Composition Editor. 
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Events 

Events are “fired” by a bean to indicate a condition or that a prop- 
erty has changed. For example, an employee bean could fire an 
event when his salary changes or when he is old enough to retire. 
Other beans can register their interest in these events and be noti- 
fied of their occurrence. This event-sending mechanism is built on 
the knowledge of the event model that you gained in “Handling 
Events with Java AWT 1.1” on page 208. 

Beans can both fire and listen for events defined in the Java 1.1 
event model or any new event that follows the event model. Beans 
expose the events that they fire in their interface. 

JavaBeans extends the new Java 1.1 event model with the addi- 
tion of the property change event. This event allows beans to 
notify each other when specific properties change and to act on 
that information (see “Properties” on page 248). Figure 113 shows 
the implementation details of property change support. 



Figure 113. Property Change Support 

Here is the sequence of calls or method invocations to support 
property change notification: 

□ The target bean or listener implements the PropertyChange- 
Listener interface, that is, it implements the propertyChange 
method. This method contains the behavior to be executed 
when the event is fired. 
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□ The target bean invokes the addPropertyChangeListener 
method on the event source bean (the bean that fires the prop- 
erty change). 

□ When the value of the property changes, the source bean fires 
a PropertyChangeEvent object to the listener, which in turns 
executes the propertyChange method. 

Properties 

The attributes exposed by a bean are called properties. Properties 
can be read, written, bound, and constrained. The properties 
exposed by a bean are typically a subset of its attributes. 

The properties exposed by a bean are the data that it “knows” and 
whose value it wants other components to be able to get or set. The 
values are always accessed and manipulated through accessor and 
mutator methods that must follow a design pattern, which is in 
fact a simple naming convention defined by JavaBeans: 

□ For a property named xxx, you must create two methods, 
getXxx and setXxx, to access and change the value of the prop- 
erty. The type returned by the get method should be the same 
type as the argument passed to the set method. 

□ For a boolean property, you must define get and set methods 
by following the above convention. However, you can use the 
prefix “is” instead of “get.” 

Properties can be categorized as bound, indexed, constrained or 
editable : 

□ Bound properties are properties that fire the property- 
Change event when their value is changed. A PropertyChan- 
geEvent includes the old and new values of the property. An 
example of a bound property would be the balance property of 
the BankAccount. The setBalance method would fire a proper- 
tyChange event so that the balance can be updated in a lis- 
tener object. 

□ Indexed properties are simply properties that support a 
range of values. They are implemented using arrays and have 
four access signatures where the arrays of values can be 
accessed by either a single element or the entire array. For 
example, a list of transactions could be an indexed property of 
the BankAccount. The following methods would be defined to 
access the transactions: 
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• void setTransaction(int index, Transaction aTransaction) 

• Transaction getTransaction(in index) 

• void setTransaction(Transaction[] transactions) 

• Transaction[] getTransaction() 

□ Constrained properties are properties that can allow other 
beans to decide whether a change in the property’s value is to 
be accepted. The other beans are notified through a Property- 
ChangeEvent, and they can throw a PropertyVetoException to 
veto the changes and to restore the properties to their old val- 
ues. 

□ Editable properties are presented in the development envi- 
ronment so that the developer can customize the bean at 
development time. In VisualAge for Java you customize the 
bean through the Properties dialog. Programmers can provide 
their own custom property sheet for a particular bean. In this 
case the property sheet will be automatically invoked by the 
development tool when the bean is selected. A custom editor 
can also be created for a particular property of a bean. The 
ordinary property sheet is used, but the custom editor is 
invoked when the special property is edited. 

Properties can also be designated as hidden, where they are visi- 
ble only to the development environment, and expert, where they 
should be manipulated only by expert users. 

Methods 

Methods are the actions that a bean exposes for invocation by 
other components. The bean methods are a subset of the public 
methods of the class underlying the bean. 

It is important to be aware of the naming convention used by Jav- 
aBeans when you write methods. Indeed, every accessor methods 
should follow the naming convention described in “Properties” on 
page 248 for each bean property, whereas other public methods 
are ordinary bean’s methods and do not need to follow any specific 
naming convention. 


Introspection and Beanlnfo Class 

The power of JavaBeans is evident when you use a JavaBeans- 
compliant application builder and drag a bean off its palette and 
drop it on a form. At this time, the application builder tool creates 
the bean by calling its constructor (which it can do if there is a 
default constructor defined) and extracts all the necessary infor- 
mation to create a property sheet and event handlers for the bean 
without accessing its source code. 
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The magic behind the scene lies in the introspection mechanism 
which allows an application builder to interrogate a bean to get its 
properties, methods, and events. 

In short, JavaBeans proposes a standard way to the manipulation 
of beans by providing them with an “identity card.” Each bean can 
be associated with a Beanlnfo class (the identity card), which gives 
all information regarding the bean. An Introspector class queries 
the bean by using a getBeanlnfo method that returns a Beanlnfo 
object from a Class handle parameter. 

If a bean is not associated with a Beanlnfo class, the application 
builder used a reflection mechanism to study the methods sup- 
ported by the beans and then applies the simple naming conven- 
tion defined by the JavaBeans specification (see “Properties” on 
page 248) to deduce from those methods which properties, events, 
and public methods are supported. 

All Java classes are beans, because there is no separate specifica- 
tion language and no Beanlnfo class is needed. However, many 
classes are not intended to be used as beans — they are intended as 
strictly programmatic interfaces. For example, many of the JDK 
classes are not intended to be used in visual development environ- 
ments. 

When we talk about beans in the remainder of this book, we are 
talking about Java classes that were designed to be used as beans, 
that is, they are intended to be used in a visual development envi- 
ronment: VisualAge for Java in our case. 


Bean Persistence 

As any Java class that implements the Serializable or Externaliz- 
able interface, a bean can be stored in a stream and restored later 
on. To store a group of beans, the JavaBeans specification 
describes a JAR file as a structures ZIP file containing multiple 
serialized objects, images, sounds, class files and so on (see also 
“Java Archive Files” on page 79). By compressing beans into one 
single file, beans can be downloaded in one piece from the Web, 
making applet downloading more efficient. 
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Using VisualAge to Create Beans 

In “Creating a Simple User Interface” on page 238 you used sev- 
eral beans in VisualAge for Java because all AWT classes are 
beans. You have also unconsciously created beans whenever you 
created an application or an applet by combining primitive beans 
such as a button or a text field to build a more complex bean. 

Before you implement your ATM machine in Chapter 12 and use 
the bank account classes you have already created in the previous 
chapters, we propose one more example to complete your training 
with the Visual Composition Editor. 

In this example, you build a calculator that demonstrates how to 
use the Beanlnfo page and how to take advantage of the multiple 
connection types available to wire your beans together. In addi- 
tion, this example illustrates the model-view design we introduced 
at the beginning of this chapter. 


Requirements for a Simple Calculator 

Let’s build a very simple calculator that can add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide numbers of type double. To design our application 
using a model-view approach, we first create a calculator model 
that holds two numbers and a result and knows how to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide two numbers. 

Figure 114 shows a UML representation of the unique class of the 
calculator model, which you are going to implement as a nonvisual 
bean, using the Beanlnfo page. 


Calculator 

numl 

num2 

result 

add 

subtract 

multiply 

divide 


Figure 114. Calculator Model 
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In addition you need a view for the calculator that allows the user 
to enter two numbers, activate any of the four possible operations 
and see the result of the addition. 

Figure 115 shows a simple calculator view that you are going to 
implement as a visual bean. 



Figure 115. Calculator View 


Building the Calculator Model 

You use the Beanlnfo page of the Class/Interface Browser to view, 
define, or modify bean interface features. When you add features 
in the Beanlnfo page, you define the external view of your bean to 
consumers who use the bean. By contrast, when you compose a 
composite bean in the Visual Composition Editor, you define the 
internal content of the bean. 

The Beanlnfo Page 

As you now know, the features of a bean interface consist of prop- 
erties, events, and methods. These features represent the proper- 
ties and behavior of your class. 

The Beanlnfo page (accessed from the Beanlnfo tab in a class 
browser) is where you create and inspect the events, methods and 
properties of your bean. From the Beanlnfo page you can also gen- 
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erate a Beanlnfo class to explicitly describe your bean. In fact, 
VisualAge for Java generates a Beanlnfo class for you if you mod- 
ify the bean interface, by adding a property, for example. 

From the Beanlnfo page, you use the Features menu to manage 
bean features. You access the Features menu by either selecting it 
from the menu bar Features choice or opening it as pop-up menu 
from the Features pane. 

When you add a new feature, VisualAge generates code for the 
feature and defines the extra methods you need for the different 
types of properties you may define. 


Information 





You may wonder whether you should create a 
Java class as a regular class by using the Create 
Class SmartGuide or as a bean by using the 
Beanlnfo page. The choice depends on whether 
you intend to use your class in the Visual Compo- 
sition Editor: 

□ If you know that you will combine your class 
with other beans by using the Visual Compo- 
sition Editor, design your class as a bean 
from scratch by using the Beanlnfo page. 

□ If you know that you will use your Java class 
to provide only a few interactions with beans 
and that you might not use it in the context of 
the Visual Composition Editor, create your 
class by using the Create Class and Create 
Field SmartGuides. 


Building the Calculator Bean 

Let’s build the Calculator bean by using the Beanlnfo page. First 
you create the Calculator class by using the Create Class Smart- 
Guide. Then you switch to the Beanlnfo page to add the properties 
and the methods. 

Creating the Calculator Class 

Using the Create Class SmartGuide, create a Calculator class 
which inherits from java. lang. Object in the chll package of the 
Learn Java project. Make sure the Write source code for the 
class radio button and the Browse the class when finished 
checkbox are both selected before clicking the Finish button. The 
class browser opens with the Calculator class. 
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Adding Properties to the Calculator 

To add the numl, num2 and result properties to the Calculator: 

1. Switch to the Beanlnfo page. 

2. From the menu bar select Features— »New Property Fea- 
ture... to create the first bound property that will store the 
first number. The New Property Feature SmartGuide is dis- 
played. 

3. Enter numl in the Property name field, double in the Property 
type field. Make sure the Readable and Writable check 
boxes are selected and the Indexed checkbox is unselected. 
Select the bound radio button to make a bound property and 
click the Finish button to create the numl property. 

4. Repeat Step 2 and 3 for num2 and result. Once the three prop- 
erties have been added, the Beanlnfo page should look like 
Figure 116. 


C chi 1 .Calculator(9/3/97 7:45:39 PM) 


File Edit Workspace Features Definitions information Window Help 


X 3 it O- V A A A 



chi 1. Calculator. setFtesult(double) (973/97 7:59:51 PM) 


Figure 116. Calculator Beanlnfo Page 

Adding Methods to the Calculator 

To add methods you proceed in the same way: 

1. From the menu bar select Features— »New Method Fea- 
ture... to create the add method that will add numl to num2. 
The New Method Feature SmartGuide is displayed. 
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2. Enter add in the Method name field and void in the Return 
type field. Make sure the Parameter count slider is set to 0. 
Then click the Finish button to create the add method. 

3. Select the add method in the Definitions right pane to browse 
the source code in the bottom pane. Then modify the code as 
follows (in bold): 

public void add() { 

/* Perform the add method. */ 

setResu1t(getNuml() + getNum2() ) ; 

return; 

4. Save the code by selecting the Save menu item from the 
Source pane pop-up menu. 

To add the subtract method, repeat Steps 1 through 4 with the fol- 
lowing code: 

public void subtract() { 

/* Perform the add method. */ 

setResult(getNuml() - getNum2()); 

return; 

To add the multiply method, repeat Steps 1 through 4 with the fol- 
lowing code: 

public void multiply!) { 

/* Perform the add method. */ 

setResult(getNuml() * getNum2()); 

return; 

To add the divide method, repeat Steps 1 through 4 with the fol- 
lowing code: 

publ i c voi d di vi de() { 

/* Perform the add method. */ 

setResult(getNuml() / getNum2()); 

return; 

If you edit an embedded bean in the Visual Composition Editor 
and then change its features in the Beanlnfo page, be sure to 
refresh the bean interface when you return to the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor. Selecting Refresh Interface from the bean pop-up 
menu. 

Your calculator is ready to be hooked to the calculator view that 
you build in the next section. 
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Building the Calculator View 

You build the calculator view by creating an application with the 
Visual Composition Editor. This application imbeds the Calculator 
bean that is wired to the calculator interface. 

To create the CalculApp, follow these steps: 

1. Use the Create Class SmartGuide to create a class. The class 
name is CalculApp and it should be created in the chll pack- 
age in the Lean Java project. The class derives from 
java.awt.Frame. Make sure the Design the class visually 
checkbox is selected before clicking the Finish button. The 
Visual Composition Editor opens with the CalculApp frame 
window inside. 

2. Select the Data Entry category in the palette and click the 
Sticky checkbox at the bottom. Then select a Label bean from 
the palette and drop it three times inside the CalculApp client 
area. Notice that the Sticky checkbox allows you to drop multi- 
ple beans of the same type. 

3. Double-click the first label to open its property sheet and 
change its text attribute to numl and its name to NumlLabel. 
You can also change its font to your liking. 

4. Repeat Step 3 for the two other labels but change their text 
property to num2 and result and their name to Num2TextField 
and ResultTextField, respectively. 

5. From the Data Entry category, select a TextField bean and 
drop it three times inside the CalculApp. Change the Text- 
Fields names to NumlTextField, Num2TextField, and Result- 
TextField, respectively. If needed, you can change the font 
property of each TextField by opening their property sheet. 

6. Select the Button category from the palette and select the But- 
ton bean. Then drop four Button beans in the CalculApp. 

7. Change the label property for each button respectively to +, -, 
x, and / and change the buttons names to AddButton, Sub- 
tractButton, MultiplyButton, DivideButton. 

8. Adjust the buttons, text fields, and labels as shown in Figure 
117. 
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Figure 117. CalculApp Frame Window 


Connecting the Model and the View 

Now that you have created your calculator view and model, you 
just have to combine them to complete your calculator application. 

You can combine visual and nonvisual beans any way you want as 
long as you combine them through their interface. You can only 
connect from the bean interface of a source bean to the bean inter- 
face of a target bean. You cannot connect to a hidden feature such 
as a private attribute which is not part of the bean’s interface. 

The Visual Composition Editor provides you with four main con- 
nections to wire your beans: 

□ Property-to-Property connections 

□ Event-to-Method connections 

□ Script connections 

□ Parameter connections 

Let’s describe each connection type by illustrating its use in the 
calculator application. 

Property-to-Property Connections 

A property-to-property connection links two property values 
together. This connection causes the value of one property to 
change when the value of the other changes, except as noted in 
Table 8. 
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A propery-to-property connection appears as a bidirectional dark 
blue line with dots at either end. The solid dot indicates the target, 
and the hollow dot indicates the source. 

When your bean is constructed at run time, the target property is 
set to the value of the source property. These connections never 
take parameters. 

For indexed properties, VisualAge generates two get/set method 
pairs — one for the array and one for accessing elements within the 
array. When you connect indexed properties, VisualAge uses the 
accessors for the entire array. If you want to access an individual 
element, make a method connection to the specific accessor. 

To achieve the behavior that you anticipate, you must know some- 
thing about the properties you are connecting. Table 8 shows the 
results of connecting properties of different types depending on 
whether or not the property change is associated with an event 
and a set method is defined for setting the property. 


Table 8. Property-to-Property Connection Results 



And the tar- 
get has both a 
set method 
and event 

And the 
target has 
an event 
but no set 
method 

And the tar- 
get has a set 
method but 
no event 

If the source 
has both a set 
method and 
event... 

Source and tar- 
get values are 
fully synchro- 
nized. 

VisualAge 

automati- 

cally 

reverses the 
connection. 

The source ini- 
tializes the tar- 
get. The target 
is updated 
whenever the 
source's value 
changes. 

If the source 
has an event 
but no set 
method... 

The source ini- 
tializes the tar- 
get. The target 
is updated 
whenever the 
source's value 
changes. 

This connec- 
tion is not 
valid. 

The source ini- 
tializes the tar- 
get. The target 
is updated 
whenever the 
source's value 
changes. 

If the source 
has a set 
method but 
no event... 

The source ini- 
tializes the tar- 
get only. The 
source is 
updated when- 
ever the tar- 
get's value 
changes. 

VisualAge 

automati- 

cally 

reverses the 
connection. 

The source ini- 
tializes the tar- 
get. No further 
updates occur. 
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Because most of the properties in this version of AWT are not 
bound, the source initializes the target when constructed and per- 
forms no further updates (as stated in Table 8). If you want to use 
the properties in an event-to-method connection, you must associ- 
ate an event with the property. 

If at least one property is constrained and a change is vetoed, the 
properties are not synchronized. 

If properties are not synchronized, it may be because the event to 
which they are bound is asynchronous. In this case you should 
refer to the bean information for details on selecting another 
event. 

Before drawing any connection in your CalculApp example, you 
must add the Calculator bean to the free-form surface of Calcu- 
lApp: 

1. Select Option— »Add Bean... from the menu bar to display the 
Add Bean dialog window. 

2. Type in Calculator in the class name entry field and click the 
Browse button. 

3. Select Calculator in the Class names list and verify that chll 
is displayed in the Package names list. 

4. Click OK to validate your choice. 

5. Complete the Add Bean dialog window with the name you 
want to associate with your Calculator bean (Calculator for 
example) and click the OK button to load the cursor with the 
Calculator bean. 

6. Drop the Calculator bean anywhere on the free-form surface. 
Notice that you cannot drop it on the CalculApp frame. 

For more information about adding beans to the free-form surface, 
refer to “Adding a Bean by Specifying Its Class Name” on page 
236. 

You can verify that the Calculator bean you dropped on the free- 
form surface is a real living object by opening its property sheet 
(Figure 118). Indeed, when you drop the Calculator on the free- 
form surface, its default constructor is called, and the properties of 
type double are initialized to 0.0 by Java. 
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Figure 118. Calculator Property Sheet 


Now that you have added the Calculator bean to the tree-form sur- 
face, you need to use property-to-property connections to link the 
text attribute of the TextField beans to the numl, num2, and 
result properties of the Calculator bean. 

To link the text property of the first TextField bean to the numl 
property of Calculator, follow these step-by-step instructions: 

1. Select the NumlTextField bean and activate its pop-up menu 
by clicking the right mouse button. 

2. Slide the mouse down to the Connect option; a submenu is dis- 
played. Choose the Connect the text property from the sub- 
menu. A dotted line with a spider at its end appears. 

3. Drag the spider to the Calculator bean and click the left mouse 
button. The pop-up menu of the Calculator is displayed to let 
you choose a property 

4. Choose the numl property to complete the connection. 

5. Double-click the connection you just created and replace 
<null> in the Source event combo box with text (Figure 119). 
This setting ensures that whenever the content of 
NumlTextField changes, the property-to-property connection 
is fired and the calculator numl field is updated accordingly 
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^Property-to-propeity connection - Properties 


NumITextField ('text') ••> Calculator fnuml 1 ) 


Source property 

T arget property 

preferredS ize 

numl 

selectedT ext 

num2 

selectionEnd 

result 

selections tart i 




this 


Source event 

T arget event 

|te*t zi 1 

numl 


I - Show expert features 


Select source and target property for this connection. 

|j OK i| Cancel j Reset | Delete | Reverse | Help 


Figure 119. Selecting a Source Event for a Property-to-Property Connection 

Repeat Steps 1 through 4 for the remaining TextField beans and 
connect their text property to the num2 and result properties of 
Calculator bean (Figure 120). Notice that you must draw the last 
connection between ResultTextField and the result property from 
the result property to ResultTextFied. This ensures that the result 
is propagated from the model to the view. 




JnJxJ 


Numl 

Num2 

Result 



Calculator 



Figure 120. Property-to-Property Connections of the CalculApp 


Event-to-Method Connections 


An event-to-method connection calls the specified method of the 
target object whenever the source event occurs. Often a good deal 
of the behavior of an application can be specified visually by caus- 
ing a method of one bean to be invoked whenever an event is sig- 
naled by another bean. 
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An event-to-method connection appears as a unidirectional dark 
green arrow with the arrowhead pointing to the target. 

To complete your Calculator application, you must add four event- 
to-method connections to fire each arithmetic operation when the 
associated button is clicked by the user. 

To add the first event-to-method connection: 

1. Select the AddButton bean and activate its pop-up menu by 
clicking the right mouse button. 

2. Choose the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) event 
from the pop-up menu. A dotted line with a spider at its end 
appears. 

3. Drag the spider to the Calculator bean and click the left mouse 
button. The pop-up menu of the Calculator is displayed to let 
you choose a method. 

4. Choose All Features... from the pop-up menu to display the 
list of all the features exposed by the bean (Figure 121). 

5. Select the add() method from the Method list and click the OK 
button to validate. 


tri Conned event named: actionPerformed(java.awt.event.Action... 


a 


Method 

'£EEH 

▲ 

Calculatorf) 


divide() 


equalsjjava. lang. 0 bje 


getClassf) 


hashCode() 


multiply() 


notify() 


notifyAllf) 


numl RWB 


mm2 RWB 


result H w B 


subtractf) 

_d 

2 d 1 ±J 



Property 




P Show expert features 


add() 

Details 

Returns: void 
Modifiers: public 
D ef ined in: chi 1 . Calculator 


□ 

J 



OK 

Cancel 

Help 


Figure 121. Calculator Bean Method and Property Features 

Only the properties and methods are listed in Figure 121 because 
you can connect an event only to one of these two entities. 
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Build the three remaining event-to-method connections for the 
other buttons to activate the subtract, multiply, and divide meth- 
ods of the Calculator bean. Once all your connections are drawn, 
your application should look like that in Figure 122. 



Because the methods of the Calculator bean do not require any 
parameter to execute, the event-to-method connections you draw 
are plain. Sometimes methods need parameters to execute. In that 
case, an event-to-method connection appears dotted until all 
parameters are provided to execute the method. 

You have two ways of providing parameters: by editing the con- 
nection properties or by using parameter connections as described 
in “Parameter Connections” on page 266. 

You can now test your application by clicking the Test button of 
the Visual Composition Editor. Notice that the result text field is 
already initialized with 0.0. In effect, when running the applica- 
tion, the Calculator bean default constructor is called and the 
properties of type double are initialized to 0.0 by Java. This value 
is used to initialize the text attribute of the ResultTextField bean 
through the corresponding property-to-property connection. 

Script Connections 

To access behavior that is not part of the bean interface, you can 
use script connections. 
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It often happens that you want some processing to occur when an 
event is signaled by one of the beans in the composition you are 
editing, but none of the beans in the composition publishes a pub- 
lic beans method that does exactly what you want. In this case, 
VisualAge enables you to write a custom private method in the 
class you are editing and then connect to that method. We call 
these custom private methods of the class being edited scripts, to 
distinguish them from the public methods that you may have cre- 
ated for your composite class and published as a bean method. In 
fact, there is no requirement that scripts be private, and they are 
not really different from other Java methods; scripts are only 
really scripts by virtue of the way you intend to use them. 

This may sound a little confusing, but the problem is that in Java, 
the word method is used in two subtly different ways. In the Java 
language, a method refers to any method of any class. However, in 
JavaBeans, method refers to a subset of the Java methods of a 
class that are exported as features of the bean. The set of Java- 
Beans method features of a bean is often the same as the set of 
Java public methods of the bean, but the bean provider may fur- 
ther restrict the set of Java methods that show up as JavaBeans 
features. 

Note that there is no way to connect to private methods of the 
beans in your composition. You can only connect to private and 
public methods of the class you are editing, or public methods of 
any of its embedded beans. 

This type of connection appears as a unidirectional dark green 
arrow with the arrowhead pointing to the free-form surface. 

Examples of potential scripts are: 

□ Local methods declared as private or protected (or those 
defaulting to package scope: no access modifier) 

□ Inherited methods declared as protected 

Connect to scripts instead of to methods when you want to keep 
the operation internal to the class. For example, suppose that you 
want the ResultTextField bean of the CalculApp to display its 
value with a different color depending on whether the result of an 
operation is negative. To change the foreground color property of 
ResultTextField, you need to do a little manipulation of its text 
property to convert it to a double and test whether it is negative or 
positive. If users of the composite application do not need to be 
aware that this processing is happening, you can use a script. 
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Let’s create an adjustColor script and its associated script connec- 
tion: 

1. Select ResultTextField and activate and choose the textVal- 
ueChanged(java.awt. event. TextEvent) event. A dotted connec- 
tion with as spider at its end is displayed. 

2. Drag and drop the spider on the free-form surface that repre- 
sents the CalculApp bean and select Event to script... from 
its pop-up menu. A script dialog window is displayed (Figure 
123). The instance button is a switch that allows you to select 
from instance to class methods. The New method... button 
displays the New Method SmartGuide to let you create a new 
method. 

3. Click the New method... button and create a private method 
with the following signature: private void adjustColor(). Vali- 
date the creation by clicking the Finish button. The adjust- 
Color method is added to the list of methods and is highlighted 
(Figure 123). 

4. Click the OK button to validate the choice of adjustColor as a 
script and close the script dialog window. 

5. Switch to the Method page of CalculApp and select the 
adjustColor method you just created. Modify the code as fol- 
lows (in bold): 

public void adjustColorQ { 

if ((new Double(getResultTextField() .getText())) . 
doubleValue() < 0.) 

getResultTextField() .setForeground(Color.red) ; 

else 

getResultTextField() .setForeground(Color. black) ; 

return; 


[Oj Connect event named: textValueChanged(java.awt... 


Select the method for the event-to-script connection. 

Show methods in class: I chi 1. CalculApp "▼] 

instance I New method... 


. void actionPerformedOava.awt.event.ActionEvent) 


void conn0(java. awt. event. 1 WindowE vent) 

void connl SetSource() 

void connl SetT arget() 

void conn2SetSource() 

void conn2SetT arget() 

void conn3SetT argetj) 


OK 


Cancel 






Help 


Figure 123. Script Dialog Window 
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You can now test your new application by entering different val- 
ues and checking that any negative value is displayed in red. 

Notice in the code of the adjustColor method that you access the 
result field by using the default accessor generated by the Visual 
Composition Editor. Notice also that the black and red colors are 
obtained directly as class variables from the java.awt.Color class. 

Parameter Connections 

A parameter connection supplies an input value to the target of a 
connection by passing either a property's value or the return value 
from a method. In a parameter-to-method connection, the connec- 
tion appears as a unidirectional violet arrow with the arrowhead 
pointing from the parameter of the original connection to the 
method providing the value. In a parameter-to-property connec- 
tion, the connection appears as a bidirectional violet line with the 
dots at either end. The solid dot indicates the target, and the hol- 
low dot indicates the source. The original connection is always the 
source of a parameter connection; the source feature is the param- 
eter itself. 

If you select the parameter as the target, VisualAge reverses the 
direction of the parameter connection automatically. If the target 
of the original connection takes parameters and the same event 
provides parameters by default, the connection line might appear 
solid. This is true even if the target takes one input parameter and 
you have not otherwise provided one. VisualAge can use any of the 
following means to supply parameters with values: 

□ If the parameter is connected to a property, the connection 
calls the property's get method to get the property's value and 
return it to the parameter. 

□ If the parameter is connected to a method, the connection code 
calls the method and passes the method's return value to the 
parameter. 

□ If the source of the original connection passes event data in 
the connection code, VisualAge applies it to the parameter. If 
several values are required, event data is applied to the first 
parameter only. If you specify a constant parameter value in 
the original connection, VisualAge passes it in the connection 
code. 

Let’s suppose now that you want to have a more fancy calculator 
application by letting the user select the color. A ColorEditor bean 
is available in VisualAge for Java from the sun. beans, editors pack- 
age, which provides different editors for primitive data types and 
Color objects. You use this editor to allow the user to pick a color 
for the result text field as follows: 
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1. Select Options— » Add Bean... to add the ColorEditor bean in 
the application panel (Figure 124). You may have to resize the 
editor in the free-form surface first before dragging and drop- 
ping it in the application panel. 



Figure 124. CalculApp with the ColorEditor 

2. Switch to the Method page and select the adjustColor method. 
Modify the method by supplying a parameter for the color as 
follows: 

public void adjustColor(Color aColor) { 

if ((new Doubie(getTextField3() .getText())) . 

doubleValue() < 0.) 

getTextField3() .setForeground(aColor) ; 

else 

getTextField3() .setForeground(Color. black) ; 

return; 

3. Switch back to the Visual Composition Editor and double-click 
the event-to-script. The adjustColorO method is no longer 
selected, and you must reattach the connection to adjust- 
Color(Color aColor) instead. 

4. Provide the color selected by the user by connecting the value 
property of the ColorEditor bean to the aColor parameter of 
the event-to-script connection. You just created a parameter 
connection to supply the color parameter to the adjustColor 
method (Figure 125). 
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One last time, you can generate your code and test the application 
by picking a color from the color editor and verify the impact in the 
result field. 

Notice that if you change the color from the color editor, the color 
of the result text field does not change because there is no direct 
connection between the color editor and the text field. 

Try this now: 

1. Select the red color with the color editor of the calculator. 

2. Subtract 1 from 3 with the calculator (a red-colored -2 is dis- 
played in ResultTextField). 

3. Change the color set in the color editor to green and press the 
subtract button again. The color of ResultTextField is not 
updated! 

You may find it a little bit puzzling that, when you pick a different 
color and issue again the same subtraction that results in a nega- 
tive number, the color of the result text field does not change. The 
reason is tricky. In fact, when you press the subtract button to 
recalculate the result, the result value of the Calculator bean does 
not change, and the setResult method does not send any event. 
For this reason the property-to-property connection from the 
result property to the text property of the result text field is not 
fired, and the text property does not change either. Finally, 
because the text property of the result text field does not change, 
an event is not generated, and the event-to-script connection is not 
fired. Hence, the color of the result text field is not updated. To 
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update the color, you would need to create an event-to-method 
connection from the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) 
of the subtract button to the dispatchEvent method of ResultText- 
Field and provide an event parameter to the connection by enter- 
ing in its property sheet: 


new j ava.awt. event .Text Event (thi s, 

j ava . awt . event . Text Event . TEXT_VALUE_CHANGED) 


The dispatchEvent method allows the result text field to send a 
textValueChanged event as if its text property had changed. 
Notice that you need to draw the same connection for the other 
buttons because the other operations can also produce a negative 
result when either numl or num2 is negative. 

Additional Connections 

Two other connections are available to connect beans but you will 
not use them as often as you use the four main connections: 

Property-to-Method Connections 

A property-to-method connection calls a method whenever the 
source property is bound and changes value. This connection is 
similar to an event-to-method connection because the connection 
calls the method when the property's event is signaled. A prop- 
erty-to-method connection appears as a unidirectional dark green 
arrow with the arrowhead pointing to the target. The property's 
value is passed as the first parameter of the method if a parameter 
is not explicitly specified. If the method requires more than one 
input parameter, the connection line initially appears dashed to 
show that it is incomplete. To make the connection complete, you 
must provide the input parameter, either through a parameter 
connection or by setting a constant parameter value. 

Event-to-Property Connections 

An event-to-property connection updates the target property 
whenever the source event occurs. An event-to-property connec- 
tion appears as a unidirectional dark green arrow with the arrow- 
head pointing to the target. The property must have a public set 
method known to VisualAge; otherwise, you cannot make the con- 
nection. If you open properties on an event-to-property connection, 
the target of the connection appears as a method with the same 
name as that of the target property. 
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Adding Menus to Your Application 

In “Creating and Using Menus” on page 224, you learned how to 
program menus for your applications or applets. In this section we 
show you how to use the Visual Composition Editor to create 
menus visually. 

Menus and Menu Bars 

As you know from Chapter 10, menus can exist only in menu bars, 
and menu bars can be attached only to windows (specifically, to 
frames). For this reason, you cannot attach menus to an applet 
because applets do not have frames to which to attach the menu 
bar. However, you still can use pop-up menus with applets. 

Let’s provide a menu bar and two menus to CalculApp: File and 
Operation. The File menu provides a Reset option to reset the cal- 
culator fields to 0.0 and an Exit option to exit from the application. 
The Operation menu provides an alternative option to execute the 
four operations using menu items Add, Subtract, Multiply, and 
Divide. 

Follow these step-by-step instructions to provide menus for your 
application: 

1. Open the chll. CalculApp class in the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor. 

2. Select the Menus category. 

3. Select a MenuBar bean from the palette (first bean in the pal- 
ette). 

4. Drop the MenuBar bean on the CalculApp frame. Notice that 
you cannot drop it elsewhere. A MenuBar bean can only be 
attached to a window frame. When you drop the MenuBar 
bean, a Menu bean is added automatically to the free-form 
surface and associated with the menu bar. 

5. Double-click the Menu bean and change its label to File. 

6. Select the Menu bean from the palette (last bean in the pal- 
ette) and drop it in the menu bar. Notice that you cannot drop 
it elsewhere. 

7. Double-click the Menu bean you just added and change its 
label to Operation. 

8. Select a Menultem bean from the palette (second bean in the 
palette) and drop it in the File Menu bean. Notice that you can 
drop a Menu bean inside a Menu bean to create cascading 
menus. 
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9. Double-click the Menultem bean and change its label to Reset 
and add Ctrl+R as a shortcut. 

10. Select a MenuSeparator bean from the palette (third bean in 
the palette) and drop it in the File Menu bean after the Clear 
Menultem. 

11. Select another Menultem bean from the palette and drop it in 
the File Menu bean. 

12. Double-click the Menultem bean and change its label to Exit 
and add Ctrl+X as a shortcut. 

13. Check the Sticky checkbox. 

14. Select the Menultem bean from the palette and drop four 
beans in the Operation Menu bean. 

15. Uncheck the Sticky checkbox. 

16. Change their labels to Add, Subtract, Multiply, and Divide. 
You can add shortcuts to them if you want. 

17. Connect the action event from the Reset menu item to the 
numl field of the Calculator bean. 

18. Double-click the connection and click the Set parameters... 
button to provide 0.0 as a parameter. 

19. Repeat Steps 6 and 7 for the remaining fields. 

20. Connect the action event from the Exit menu item to the dis- 
pose method of the CalculApp. 

21. Connect the action event from the Add menu item to the add 
method of the Calculator bean. 

22. Connect the action event from the Subtract menu item to the 
subtract method of the Calculator bean. 

23. Connect the action event from the Multiply menu item to the 
multiply method of the Calculator bean. 

24. Connect the action event from the Divide menu item to the 
divide method of the Calculator bean. 

Once you have added all the connections, your application should 

look like that in Figure 126. 
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Figure 126. CalculApp with Menu Bar 


Save CalculApp and run it. Try the different menu items and ver- 
ify that the menu shortcuts work as expected. 


Tip 

You may experience difficulty setting the parameter of a 
connection if the parameter is already set to an initial 
value. In this case change the value of the parameter to 
any value and validate the change. Then change it back 
to the original value. 



Pop-up Menus 

Pop-up menus can be attached to any control. In particular, pop- 
up menus can be associated with applets. In the following instruc- 
tions, you add a pop-up menu as an alternative to the Operation 
menu: 

1. Open the ch 11. CalculApp class in the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor. 

2. Select the Menus category. 

3. Select a PopupMenu bean from the palette (fourth bean in 
the palette). 

4. Drop the PopupMenu bean on the free-form surface. Notice 
that you cannot drop it elsewhere. 

5. Double-click the PopupMenu bean and change its label to 
OpPopupMenu. 

6. Select the Menultem bean from the palette and drop it in the 
menu bar. Notice that you cannot drop it elsewhere. 
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7. Check the Sticky checkbox. 

8. Select the Menultem bean from the palette and drop four 
beans in the OpPopupMenu bean. 

9. Uncheck the Sticky checkbox. 

10. Change the labels of the Menultem beans to Add, Subtract, 
Multiply, and Divide. 

11. Connect the action event from the Exit menu item to the dis- 
pose method of the CalculApp. 

12. Connect the action event from the Add menu item to the add 
method of the Calculator bean. 

13. Connect the action event from the Subtract menu item to the 
subtract method of the Calculator bean. 

14. Connect the action event from the Multiply menu item to the 
multiply method of the Calculator bean. 

15. Connect the action event from the Divide menu item to the 
divide method of the Calculator bean. 

16. Connect the windowOpened event from the CalculApp to the 
add(java.awt.PopupMenu) method of CalculApp. 

17. Make a parameter connection from the this property of the 
OpPopupMenu to the previous connection. This connection 
passes the OpPopupMenu handle to the add method to associ- 
ate the popup menu with CalculApp. 

18. To activate the popup menu, connect the MouseClicked event 
from the CalculApp frame to the show(java.awt. Compo- 
nent, int,int) method of OpPopupMenu. 

19. Double-click the previous connection and provide 50 and 50 for 
the x and y coordinates. 

20. Connect the this property of the CalculApp to the origin 
parameter of the connection made in Step 18 (Figure 127). 

21. Save and test your application. 
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Notice that the pop-up menu is always displayed at the same loca- 
tion because you set the coordinates to 50 and 50 in Step 19. You 
can change the connection drawn in Step 18 to a script connection 
and use the getXO and getYO method from the mouseEvent object 
to display the menu where the mouse has been clicked. 

Applets can be provided as well with pop-up menus. In this case 
create an event-to-method connection from the applet init event to 
the applet add(java.awt.PopupMenu) method to add a popup 
menu to your applet when it is initialized as described in Step 16. 


Importing and Beanizing Existing Java Code 

If you have existing Java code, you can easily import it into the 
VisualAge for Java environment. If the code is based on Java 1.0, 
you may want to make the transition to 1.1. 

If you want to make your existing code behave as a bean, you can 
import it into the IDE, and then you have several choices: 

□ Adaptor classes: Create a lightweight class that provides an 
interface between other JavaBeans and your existing classes. 

□ Beanize your existing code: Manually add the event handling 
code to your class and then create a Beanlnfo class that 
exposes the current properties and actions in the code. 

□ Delete and then re-create your properties within the Beanlnfo 
page. 
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Your decision depends on the amount and complexity of the legacy 
code; the effort in re-creating properties; the effort in beanizing 
your existing code. 

One important thing to realize is that the IDE will be introspect- 
ing your code. Your initial code is important here, for example, 
whether the code has getters and setters on properties. 

In Chapter 12 we show you how to modify your bank model and 
build up beans from the classes you have already developed to con- 
nect them easily to the ATM interface you create. 


Summary 

Beans are software components that comply with 
the JavaBeans specification and can be visually 
manipulated in an application builder such as the 
Visual Composition Editor. 


Beans expose events, methods, and properties that 
you can connect with other bean features by using 
different types of connections to visually create 
applications or applets. 
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Programming 
in Action 


In Chapter 11 you discovered how easy it is to visually program 
your applets or applications by using the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor. In this chapter you continue to learn about the Visual Compo- 
sition Editor by implementing the ATM applet. 

In the first part of this chapter you expand the banking model by 
adding a few classes that are needed for your applet. You also 
modify some Java classes you built in the first part of the book to 
support the JavaBeans specification and ease the integration of 
the ATM view and the banking model into the Visual Composition 
Editor. 

In the second part of this chapter, you build the view of your ATM 
applet. You discover how easy it is to use layout managers with 
the Visual Composition Editor and how you can create and reuse 
your own beans. 
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In the last part of the chapter, you put your applet together by 
connecting your beans with the connections you learned in Chap- 
ter 11. 


Expanding the Banking Model 

In the first part of this book you built a solid model for your ATM 
machine. However, you still need some classes to conduct a com- 
plete transaction. For example, users have to identify themselves 
to the ATM machine by using an ATM card of some sort. In addi- 
tion, the ATM machine is meant to be used by several users with 
different accounts. Therefore a Bank class is needed to hold the 
list of all accounts users can interact with, through the ATM, 
assuming they have the proper ATM card to access them. 


Warning 




a 



Berore starting modifying the Banking Model and build 
the ATM user interface, you must ensure that the addi- 
tional IBM beans included on the CDROM that accompa- 
nies this book are loaded in your workspace. Refer to 
Appendix A, “VisualAge for Java Installation,” on page 
441 for more information about loading those beans in 
your workspace. 


Creating an AtmCard Class 

A user uses an ATM card to access his or her account from the 
ATM machine. To make it simple, we assume that a user has only 
one account and that the ATM card is associated with this account 
by an aggregation relationship. The ATM card has a card number 
and a personal identifiaction number (PIN). The PIN allows the 
user to identify himself or herself on the ATM machine, and the 
ATM card can check the PIN entered by the user on the ATM 
machine against the PIN. 

Figure 128 shows the UML representation of the AtmCard class 
with its fields and method. 
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Because the AtmCard class will not interact directly with the 
ATM view, you will not build it as a bean. Rather, you will create 
it as a regular Java class. 

Once again, you need to copy your previous classes from ch08 into 
the new package for the chapter. Select the ch08 package in the 
Workbench, select Selected— »Copy, and click Finish. Enter chl2 
in the Copy dialog that appears and click OK. 

You build the AtmCard class in three phases: first you use the 
Create Class SmartGuide to create the class, then you add the 
fields, and finally you add the methods. 

Creating the AtmCard Class 

To build the AtmCard class, follow these steps: 

1. Start the Create Class SmartGuide to create your AtmCard 
class. 

2. Fill in the Class Name entry field with AtmCard and check the 
Browse the class when finished checkbox. Then click the 
Next> button twice. 

3. Click the Add... button to specify an interface to implement 
and choose: java.io.Serializable. 

4. Click the Finish> button to create the AtmCard class and 
open the Class Browser window. 
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Adding Fields 

Now that you have created your class, you can add fields from the 

Class Browser window: 

1. Switch to the Methods page. From the Methods pull-down 
menu, select New Field... and add to the AtmCard class a pm 
field of type String with a private access modifier. 

2. Add a cardNumber field of type String with a private access 
modifier. 

Adding Methods 

Finally you can add methods by following these steps: 

1. Select New Method... from the Methods pull-down menu and 
add the private method, void setCardNumber (String aCard- 
N umber), to set the card number. 

2. Modify the setCardNumber method: 

private void setCardNumber(Stri ng aCardNumber) { 
cardNumber = aCardNumber; 
return; 

} 

3. Add a public method, String getCardNumberO, to get the card 
number of the ATM card. 

4. Modify the getCardNumber method: 

public String getCardNumberO { 
return cardNumber; 

} 

5. Add a private method, void setPin(String aPin), to set the PIN 
of the ATM card. 

6. Modify the setPinNumber method as follows: 

private void setPi n (Stri ng aPin) { 
pin = aPin; 
return; 

} 

7. Add a private method, String getPinO, to get the PIN of an 
ATM card. 

8. Modify the getPin method: 
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private String getPinf) { 
return pin; 

} 


9. Add a public method, boolean checkPin(String aPin), to check 
the PIN of an ATM card. 

10. Modify the checkPin method: 

public boolean checkPi n (Stri ng aPin) { 
return pin.equals(aPin) ; 

} 


11. Add the following constructors to the AtmCard class: 

AtmCard(String aCardNumber, String aPin) { 
setCardNumber (aCardNumber) ; 
setPin(aPin) ; 

} 

AtmCard (String aCardNumber) { 
this (aCardNumber, “1234”); 

} 


You have now created the AtmCard class. 


Modifying the BankAccount Class 

In this section, you associate the AtmCard class with the BankAc- 
count abstract class. But most important, you need to transform 
the BankAccount fields and methods into bean features to make 
the BankAccount easier to use with the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor. We call the process of changing an already existing Java class 
to a bean, beanizing the Java class. 

Supporting the AtmCard Class 

To aggregate the AtmCard class with the BankAccount class, you 
create a new private field and the associated accessor methods and 
a new constructor: 

1. Select the BankAccount class in the chl2 package and open 
the Class browser. 

2. From the Methods pull-down menu, select New Field... and 
add the atmCard field of type AtmCard with a private access 
modifier. Because this field will never interact directly with 
other bean objects in the Visual Composition Editor, you do 
not have to implement it as a property feature. 
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3. From the Methods pull-down menu, select New Method... 
and add the public method, void setAtmCard(AtmCard 
aCard), to set the ATM card. 

4. Modify the setAtmCard method: 

private void setAtmCard (AtmCard aCard) { 
atmCard = aCard; 
return; 

} 

5. Add a public method, AtmCard getAtmCardO , to retrieve the 
ATM card. 

6. Modify the getAtmCard method: 

public AtmCard getAtmCardO { 
return atmCard; 

} 


Now you have to modify the BankAccount constructor to set the 
properties of an associated AtmCard when a BankAccount object 
is created: 


1. Create a new Method Feature, using the pull-down menu Fea- 
tures— >New Method Feature..., 

2. Select Constructor from the Create a new drop-down list box 
and enter BankAccount(String anAccountld, String aCard- 
Nuinber) as the constructor name. Click Finish to create the 
method feature. 

3. Modify the code of the constructor: 


public BankAccount (Stri ng anAccountld, String aCardNumber) { 
setAccountld (anAccountld) ; 
setLog(new VectorQ); 
setAtmCard (new AtmCard (aCardNumber, 

aCardNumber. substring(0, 2) + “123”)); 


For simplification, the ATM card PIN is calculated from the ATM 
card number. This does not prevent the user from having multiple 
accounts for the same card. 

The AtmCard class must also be associated with the CheckingAc- 
count and SavingsAccount classes that you will use for the ATM 
application. Therefore, you must implement overloaded construc- 
tors for these two classes: 

1. Select the CheckingAccount classes from the chapl2 package 
in the Workbench. 
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2. Create a new Method Feature, using the pull-down menu Fea- 
tures— dVew Method Feature.... 

3. Select Constructor from the Create a new drop-down list box 
and enter ChekingAccount(String anAccountld, String aCard- 
Number) as the constructor name. Click Finish to create the 
method feature. 

4. Modify the code of the constructor: 

public Checki ngAccount (Stri ng anAccountld, Stri ng aCardNumber) { 
super(anAccountId, aCardNumber); 

} 

Repeat Steps 1 through 4 for chapl2.SavingsAccount. The con- 
structor you should write is: 

public Savi ngsAccount (Stri ng anAccountld, String aCardNumber) { 
super(anAccountId, aCardNumber); 

} 

Beanizing the BankAccount Class 

When you want to make an existing Java class behave as a bean, 
you can import it into the VisualAge for Java environment and 
choose among three approaches: 

1. Write an adapter class: In this approach, you create a light- 
weight class that provides an interface between other beans 
and your existing class. 

2. Beanize your existing class manually: In this approach, 
you manually add the event handling code to your class and 
then create a Beanlnfo class that exposes the current property 
and method features of your class. 

3. Beanize your class automatically: In this approach, you 
delete the class fields and re-create them as properties, using 
the Beanlnfo page. In addition, you make public methods of 
your choices as method features by adding them to the Bean- 
lnfo class. In this case, you must ensure that the methods of 
your class refer to class fields by using their accessor methods. 

In the sections that follow, you beanize the BankAccount class by 
using approach 3 for every field for which you want to re-create 
bound properties. In addition you modify the type of the log field to 
IVector, which is more suitable for displaying transactions in a list 
box, as you will see in “AtmWelcomePanel” on page 315. 
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Warning 



Berore starting modifying the Log field you must ensure 
that the COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans.IVector class is loaded in 
your workspace. Refer to Appendix A, “VisualAge for 
Java Installation,” on page 441 to load IVector. 


Modifying the Log Field 

Because you have to display the account transactions in the ATM 
view, it is a good idea to change the log type to IVector, which you 
can find in COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans. In effect, IVector has been 
especially designed to be used in association with the IList bean to 
display a list of elements in a list box. To modify the type of the log 
field: 

1. Import the COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans package by using the 
import statement in the BankAccount class definition and 
change the type of log to IVector (in bold): 

import java.uti 1 
import java.io.*; 

import COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans.*; 

public abstract class BankAccount implements Serializable { 
private double balance; 
private String accountld; 
private static double initialAmount = 20.0; 

private IVector log; 

} 

2. Change both BankAccount constructors to reflect the new type 
of log (in bold): 

public BankAccount (Stri ng anAccountld) { 
setAccountld (anAccountld) ; 
setBalance(O.O) ; 

setLogfnew IVectorO); 

} 


public BankAccount (Stri ng anAccountld, String aCardNumber) { 
setAccountld (anAccountld) ; 
set Log (new IVectorO); 
setAtmCard (new AtmCard (aCardNumber, 

aCardNumber. substring(0, 2) + “123”)); 


Notice that the BankAccount( String) constructor has been 
slightly modified to call the setters methods of the BankAc- 
count fields. This modification will take more sense once you 
have read “Migrating Fields to Bound Properties” on page 285. 
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3. Change the getLog method return type to IVector. 

4. Change the setLog parameter type to IVector. 

5. Modify the addTransaction method to reflect the use of an 
IVector instance variable (in bold): 

public void addTransaction(Transaction aTransaction) { 
boolean found = false; 

for (int i = 0; (i < getLogO .size()) && Ifound; i++) { 
Transaction trans = (Transaction)getLogO .elementAt(i) ; 
if (aTransaction. before(trans)) { 
found = true; 

getLogO .addOneElementAt(aTransaction, i) ; 


} 

} 

if (Ifound) { 

getLogO .addOneElement(aTransaction) ; 

} 

return; 

} 

6. Save the changes in the BankAccount class by using the Save 
option from the BankAccount pop-up menu. 

Migrating Fields to Bound Properties 

If you open the Class browser with the chl2. BankAccount class 
and switch to the Beanlnfo page, you should have the information 
shown in Figure 129. 
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Because you used the syntax pattern suggested by the JavaBeans 
specification to code the setter and getter methods of BankAc- 
count, and because a Beanlnfo class is not associated with 
BankAccount yet, the Beanlnfo page displays information that 
has been gathered by the reflection mechanism. (For information 
regarding the instrospection and refection process, refer to “Intro- 
spection and Beanlnfo Class” on page 249). The following fields 
are listed: 

□ accountId R : Because you define a public getAccountld 
method but no setAccountld method, the field appears as a 
read-only property feature. 

□ atmCard RW : Because you define both getAtmCard and setAt- 
mCard public methods, the field atmCard appears as a read- 
write property. 

□ availableFunds R : Because you define a public getAvailable- 
Funds method, availableFunds appears as a read property. 
Notice that you have defined no field for this property in the 
BankAccount class. 

□ balance R : Because you define a public getBalance method but 
no setBalance method, the field appears as a read-only prop- 
erty feature. 

□ log RW : Because you define both the getLog and setLog public 
methods, the field log appears as a read-write property. 

In addition the Beanlnfo page displays all public methods that are 
defined for the BankAccount class. 

To support the event framework of the JavaBeans specification 
and facilitate the use of the BankAccount class in the Visual Com- 
position Editor, you remove accountld and balance to re-create 
them as read-write bound properties. As you will see when you 
implement the ATM view, the other fields do not have to support 
the event framework. 

To make the accountld a read-write-bound property, follow these 
steps: 

1. Select the accountld field in the top left pane of the Beanlnfo 
page and delete it by choosing the delete option from its pop- 
up menu. Make that both the setAccountld and getAccountld 
methods have been deleted by switching to the Methods page. 

2. Delete the accountld field in the class definition from the 
Methods page. (A method should not be selected, to display the 
class definition in the source pane). 

3. Once there is no trace of accountld, switch back to the Bean- 
lnfo page. 
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4. Select Features— »New Property Feature... from the Bean- 
Info page menu bar. 

5. Enter accountld for the Property name and java.lang.String 
for the Property type. 

6. Make sure the Writable, Readable, and bound checkboxes 
are selected and click the Finish> button to create the prop- 
erty. 

Once the property is created, you should have displayed in the 
Beanlnfo page top-left pane the accountld with the RWB letters in 
superscript to confirm that the property is readable, writable, and 
bound. In the top-right pane, you should have displayed the get 
and set methods and the property type. Select the setAccountld 
setter method in the right pane. Its code is displayed in the source 
pane and should look like this: 

/** 

* Sets the accountld property (java.lang.String) value. 

* @param accountld The new value for the property. 

* @see IgetAccountld 
*/ 

public void setAccountld (Stri ng accountld) { 

/* Get the old property value for fire property change event. */ 
String oldValue = fi el dAccountld; 

/* Set the accountld property (attribute) to the new value. */ 
fi el dAccountld = accountld; 

/* Fire (signal /noti fy) the accountld property change event. */ 
firePropertyChange("accountId" , oldValue, accountld); 
return; 

} 

Notice in the code that the implementation name of the field is 
fieldAccountld whereas the property name is accountld. This is 
the reason why you should always make sure that you refer to 
every field using its getter and setter methods when you write 
methods for Java classes that could later be beanized. 

Notice also the notification of the property change with the call to 
the firePropertyChange method. By referring to the setter methods 
for each update of your fields, you ensure that events are propa- 
gated when you change those fields to bound properties. 

Once you have created your first property form the Beanlnfo page, 
VisualAge for Java creates its Beanlnfo class for later use with the 
Visual Composition Editor. 

To complete the BankAccount class modifications, repeat Steps 1 
through 4 for the atmCard and balance fields. 
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Once all your modifications have been incorporated into the 
BankAccount class, the Beanlnfo page should resemble Figure 


130. 
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Figure 130. Beanlnfo Page for the Updated BankAccount Class 

Ordering BankAccount Objects 

Using the ATM machine, the user will have access to several 
accounts. To order these accounts by their identifier, you complete 
the BankAccount class by adding a before!) method: 

1. Select the chl2. BankAccount class in the Workbench and open 
the Class Browser. 

2. From the Methods pull-down menu, select New Method... 
and add the public method, void boolean before(BankAccount 
anAccount). 

3. Click Finish> to create the method. 

4. Modify the before method as follows: 

public boolean before(BankAccount anAccount) { 
int result = getAccountldf) . 

compareTo (anAccount .getAccountId() ) ; 
return (result <= 0) ? true : false; 

} 

5. Save the BankAccount class. 
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Modifying the toString Method 

A dedicated panel will be designed to display the transactions of a 
selected bank account. For this reason, you do not have to return 
the transactions of the account in its toString method. Rather, you 
return only its account identifier: 

public boolean toStringO { 
return getAccountld () . 

} 

Creating a Bank Bean 

Now that you have created the AtmCard class and modified the 
BankAccount class, you have to create a Bank class to hold several 
accounts. For this purpose you create a Bank class that holds a 
field of type IVector for the list of all bank accounts managed by 
the bank. The Bank class also holds a name that identifies it. 
Besides the accessor methods associated with its fields, the Bank 
class has an addAccount method to add new bank accounts in the 
IVector field, an initialize method to create several accounts from 
memory, and a toString method to display it. 

Figure 131 represents the Bank class with its fields and methods. 



Because you will connect a Bank object to the ATM view, you cre- 
ate the Bank class as a bean by using the Beanlnfo page as 
described in “The Beanlnfo Page” on page 252. 

As with the creation of the AtmCard class, you create the bean in 
three steps: you create the Java class, you add property features, 
and you add method features. 
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Creating the Bank Class 

To create the Bank class using the Create Class SmartGuide, fol- 
low these steps: 

1. Start the Create Class SmartGuide to create your Bank class. 

2. Fill in the Class Name entry field with Bank and check the 
Browse the class when finished checkbox. Then click the 
Next> button. 

3. Click the Add Package... button and select the java.io pack- 
age. Then click the OK button. Repeat the operation for the 
Com.ibm.ivj.javabeans package. 

4. Check the toStringO checkbox to generate a method stub and 
click the Next> page to specify an interface to implement. 

5. Click the Add... button to specify an interface and choose 
java.io.Serializable. 

6. Click the Finish> button to create the Bank class and open 
the Class Browser window. 

Adding Property Features 

Now that the class is created, you code it as a bean by adding prop- 
erty and method features. To add property features, follow these 
steps: 

1. Switch to the Beanlnfo page to specify the new features and 
ensure that a Beanlnfo class will be generated for your Bank 
bean. 

2. Create a new Property Feature using Features— »New Prop- 
erty Feature.... Name it accounts. Click Browse for the prop- 
erty type and select IVector. Make sure that the Readable, 
Writable and bound checkboxes are checked (Figure 132). 
Click Finish to create the property. 

3. Repeat Step 8 to create a name property of type String. 
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Figure 132. Accounts Property Creation 

Adding Method Features 

Notice that because you created name and accounts as property 
features, VisualAge for Java generates the accessor methods that 
comply with the JavaBeans specification. To complete the creation 
for your bean, you have to add an acLcLAccount method, which adds 
an account to the vector field, and an initialize method feature, 
which initializes the bank object by adding several accounts: 

1. Create a new Method Feature using Features— »New Method 
Feature.... Enter addAccount as the method name, void as the 
return type, and 1 for the parameter count. Click Finish to 
create the method feature. 

2. Modify the code of the method feature: 

public void addAccount (chl2 . BankAccount anAccount) { 
boolean found = false; 

COM. i bm. i vj . javabeans . IVector list = getAccounts () ; 
for (int i = 0; i < list. sized && ! found ; i++) { 

BankAccount accnt = (BankAccount) 1 i st .el ementAt (i ) ; 
if (anAccount. before(accnt)) { 
found = true; 

list. addOneEl ementAt (anAccount , i ) ; 

} 

} 

if (Ifound) { 

list.addOneElement(anAccount) ; 

} 

return; 

} 
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3. Create a new Method Feature using Features— »New Method 
Feature.... Enter initialize as the method name, void as the 
return type, and 0 for the parameter count. Click Finish to 
create the method feature. 

4. Modify the code of the method feature as follows: 

public void initialized { 

for (inti =3; i >0; i --) { 

BankAccount checkAccnt = 

new CheckingAccount("0" + i + "-000-" + (i + 1) + "0", 
"0" + i + "0" + 2*i); 

BankAccount saveAccnt = 

new SavingsAccount("l" + i + "-000-" + (i + 1) + "0", 
"1" + i + "0" + 2*i ) ; 

addAccount (checkAccnt) ; 
addAccount (saveAccnt) ; 
return; 

} 


In this initialize method feature, you create six accounts. The first 
three are checking accounts and are identified by account num- 
bers starting with 0. The last three are savings accounts and are 
identified by account numbers starting with 1. 


Creating the ATM View 

Now that your model is updated, you can create the ATM view to 
interact with it. The ATM view is a representation of a real-world 
ATM machine. 

When the user approaches the ATM, a first panel is presented as 
shown in Figure 133. This panel displays a list box that contains 
the accounts (checking or savings) of the bank, a start button to 
start new transactions on a selected account, and two fields at the 
top that display the identifier and the associated ATM card num- 
ber of the selected account. 
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Figure 133. ATM Welcome Panel Sketch 

Once the user selects an account and validates by clicking the 
Start button, a second panel is displayed and prompts the user to 
enter the PIN for the associated ATM card (Figure 134). The user 
can type in the PIN, using a dedicated keyboard with 12 keys. The 
C key clears the PIN entered. 

If the user enters a wrong PIN and clicks the OK button, nothing 
happens, and the entry field that contains the entered PIN is 
cleared. 

If the user enters the correct PIN and clicks the OK button, the 
ATM displays the next panel. 

If the user clicks the Cancel button, the first panel is displayed 
again to let the user choose another account. 
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Figure 134. ATM PIN Panel Sketch 


From the third panel, the user can create transactions on his or 
her account by making a withdrawal or a deposit. The user enters 
the amount of money for the transaction by using a numeric key- 
board similar to the keyboard to enter the PIN. Once the transac- 
tion is completed, the current balance of the account is updated 
and shown on the top-most entry field (Figure 135). 

The current system date and time are displayed on the left side of 
this panel. This information is recorded with the transaction and 
can be displayed in the next panel. 

If the user clicks the Terminate button, the first panel is dis- 
played to select another account. 
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Figure 135. ATM Balance Panel Sketch 

If the user clicks the History button, the last panel is displayed 
and shows the transaction list for the selected account alongside 
the current balance (Figure 136). 

For each transaction the date and amount are displayed. A Close 
button enables the user to switch back to the previous panel to cre- 
ate new transactions. 
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Figure 136. ATM Balance and Transactions Panel Sketch 
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In the sections that follow you create the ATM panels, using the 
Visual Composition Editor. To reuse the composite beans within 
your application, you identify the bean you can reuse from one 
panel to another. Once those beans are identified, you list all the 
composite beans you need to create your interface, and you 
arrange them in a tree representation that ordinates the bean cre- 
ation. Beans at the bottom of the tree have to be built first. In this 
way you start to build the simplest beans and you work up to the 
more complex beans. 


Reusing Composite Beans 

Looking at Figures 133 through 136, you see that the top part, 
which contains the account identifier and the ATM card number, 
occurs on each panel. This is a good candidate for a reusable bean. 
We decide to call this bean AccountPanel. 

If you compare Figure 134 with Figure 135, you notice that the 
keyboard and its entry field used to enter the card PIN can also be 
used to enter the amount of the transactions. Again, this bean is a 
good candidate for reuse. We decide to call it AtmKeypacLPanel. 
This AtmKeypadPanel is made up of the AtmKeypad, which repre- 
sents the keypad itself (Figure 137). 
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Figure 137. Reusing Visual Beans 


Organizing the Building of Your Beans 

Now that you have identified AtmAccountPanel and AtmKeypad- 
Panel as reusable beans, you can flesh out the dependency tree of 
the beans that constitute the ATM user interface. 

To build the first panel (Figure 133), you need to assemble the 
AtmAccountPanel with an AtmWelcomePanel, which displays the 
account list. 
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The second panel of the ATM machine (Figure 134) is made up of 
the AtmAccountPanel and the AtmPinPanel which displays the 
keypad. This panel is made itself from the AtmKeypadPanel, 
which is made from the AtmKeypad. 

The third panel (Figure 135) is built up from the AtmPanel and 
the AtmAccountPanel. 

The last panel (Figure 136) is built up from the AtmHistory Panel 
and the AtmAccountPanel. 

Figure 138 shows the dependency tree for the different composite 
beans that you are going to build. 



Figure 138. Composite Bean Dependency Tree 

In the next sections you build each visual bean, using the Visual 
Composition Editor. Throughout your building, you will discover 
how you can use each type of layout manager with the Visual 
Composition Editor. In addition, you will learn about variable 
beans and reinforce your knowledge of the different connections 
you can use to build your application. 
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Using Layout Managers in Visual Composition 

AWT container components support the use of layout managers, 
classes that implement the java.awt.LayoutManager interface. 
Layout managers control the placement, initial sizing, and run- 
time resizing behavior of components within the container. 

You assign a layout manager, which governs placement, to the 
container. In most layouts, you can then attach layout properties 
to the components in the layout. These properties govern the ini- 
tial sizing and resizing behavior for the components. 

If you want to use a layout that is not shipped with AWT, you can 
write your own layout manager implementation. However, custom 
implementations are not supported for visual composition in the 
current release. 

The use of visual composition makes trying out different layout 
alternatives relatively easy. If you prefer to lay out beans individ- 
ually, you can stick with null layout (that is, no layout) and use 
the Visual Composition Editor's alignment tools instead as you did 
with the Calculator view in Chapter 11. 

Supported Layouts 

VisualAge supports the use of different layouts in container beans. 
For several of these layouts, VisualAge sets layout properties by 
default. The layouts are associated with the layout managers 
listed below: 

□ BorderLayout arranges a component along each edge of the 
container. A fifth component can reside in the center of the 
container. If your base bean uses a border layout, another bean 
placed as the center component will expand to fill all empty 
space. The beans list allows you to easily perform tasks on the 
covered components. You will use this layout manager to build 
AtmKeypadPanel and AtmPanel. 

□ CardLayout arranges components in a linear depth sequence 
similar to a notebook or tabbed dialog. Each component is 
called a card. You can use Switch To on the pop-up menu to 
move through the deck or perform tasks on the covered cards 
in the beans list. You will use this layout manager to build 
AtmApplet. 

□ FlowLayout arranges components in horizontal lines. The 
alignment property in the layout manager enables you to spec- 
ify where you want the flow to begin. You will use this layout 
manager to build AtmPanel. 
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□ GridLayout arranges components in a table, with all cells 
having the same size. You will use this layout manager to 
build AtmPanel. 

□ GridBagLayout enables you to arrange components in a 
highly complex grid. As you add or move beans, the free space 
shuffles so that beans are centered on the interface, while your 
arrangement is retained. Grid cells are not necessarily identi- 
cal in size, and components can span multiple cells. You can 
customize grid sizing behavior down to each individual compo- 
nent. You will use this layout manager to build AtmAccount- 
Panel, AtmWelcomePanel, AtmPanel, and AtmHistoryPanel. 

□ Null layout means that no layout manager is assigned. With- 
out a layout manager, resizing the container at run time does 
not affect the size and position of the components. You can cus- 
tomize components within the null layout by means of drag- 
ging the beans, using Tool Bar options, or through the 
constraints option in Properties. This is the option you used in 
Chapter 11 to build the calculator view. Alignment tools are 
disabled for all but null layout. 

Setting Layout Properties during Visual Composition 

For most layouts, you can specify spacing between adjacent 
components. In most cases, these property values match the API. 
For details, see the Java API documentation. 

For border and card layouts, additional settings are not necessary. 
For flow layout, you can specify for alignment to start at center, 
left, or right. For grid layout, you can specify the initial number of 
rows and columns. For grid bag layout, you specify most properties 
using the same units as shown in the API. The exception is the 
insets properties, which determines the gutter between adjacent 
cells. The initial value of insets is TO BO LO RO. Read this as "top, 
0; bottom, 0; left, 0; right, 0." All units are pixels. 

Consider waiting to set layout properties until you have settled on 
a layout manager. Many values are lost when you switch layouts 
or move the component to another container on the free-form sur- 
face. 
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Dropping Beans into the Layout 

Once you have assigned a layout, the Visual Composition Editor 
provides visual cues to help you place beans in the correct posi- 
tion. These cues appear when you place the loaded mouse pointer 
in position and then press and hold mouse button 1: 

□ For flow and grid layouts, a bold vertical bar appears. If you 
release the mouse, VisualAge places the bean to the right of 
the vertical bar. 

□ For border and null layouts, an outline of the bean appears. 
When you release the mouse, VisualAge places the bean at the 
outline. 

□ For grid bag layout, a bold grid appears that is based on the 
beans dropped so far. VisualAge attempts to place the bean as 
indicated by the pointer. If the pointed-to cell is empty, all bor- 
ders of the cell are highlighted. If the pointer rests on a row or 
column boundary, a new row or column is inserted. New rows 
appear below the pointer; new columns appear to the right. 

□ For card layout, there are no visual cues. VisualAge adds 
beans to the top of the card deck, making the first bean you 
dropped the bottom card. You can use Switch To on the pop- 
up menu to move through the deck, or perform tasks on the 
covered cards in the beans list. To get access to the layout 
interface directly, drop a Variable bean on the free-form sur- 
face to the right of the container. Change the type of the Vari- 
able bean to that of the class implementing the layout 
manager interface (for example, CardLayout). Connect the 
layout property of the container bean to the this property of 
the Variable bean. Then connect to features of the Variable 
bean. 

If you use a layout that allows for a bean to completely cover 
another bean, the beans list enables you to easily perform tasks on 
the covered components. To modify bean placement on the Visual 
Composition Editor from within the beans list, open the Properties 
for the bean and modify the Constraints. 

In the sections that follow you build each visual bean of the ATM 
applet and experiment with the various layout managers. 


AtmAccountPanel 

AtmAccountPanel is a simple panel that displays an account iden- 
tifier and its ATM card number. The panel is associated with a 
GridBagLayout manager to ensure that both text fields are 
expanded when the panel is resized. Although this composite bean 
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is simple, it will introduce you to some fundamentals of visual pro- 
gramming: setting tabbing order, using variables, tearing bean 
features off, and promoting bean features. 

To create AtmAccountPanel follow these steps: 

1. Open the Workbench window 

2. Select the chl2 package inside the Learn Java project. 

3. Create an AtmAccountPanel class that inherits from 
java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class visually 
radio button is selected. 

4. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

5. Drop two labels and text fields as shown in Figure 140. 

6. Change the text attribute of each label to match the text of 
Figure 140. 

7. Rename the first label to AccountLabel and the second to 
CardLabel. 

8. Rename the first text field to AccountTextField and the second 
to CardTextField. 

9. Change the editable property of the box text field to false to 
prevent the user from changing its contents. 

10. Double-click the panel to open its property sheet. 

11. Change the layout property to GridBagLayout to associate a 
new layout manager with AccountPanel. The labels and text 
fields are repositioned. During the next manipulations, keep 
the property sheet open. 

12. Select the left-most label. The property sheet changes to dis- 
play the label properties. 

13. Open the settings of the constraints property by clicking the 
button in the right field. The Prompter window is displayed 
(Figure 139), where you can set the constraints of the label 
(see “GridBagLayout” on page 221 for constraint settings 
information). 
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14. Set the label constraints as follows: 

• anchor: WEST 

• fill: NONE 

• gridHeight: 1 

• gridWidth: 1 

• gridX: 0 

• gridY: 0 

• insets: T5 L5 R5 B5 

• ipadX: 0 

• ipadY: 0 

• weightX: 0.0 

• weightY: 0.0 

15. Set the constraints for the other controls as shown in Table 9. 
Then close the property sheet. 



E 





Property 

Value 

- 


anchor 

WEST 

fill 

NONE 

gridHeight 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

grid>< 

0 

grief/ 

0 

insets 

T10L10R0B10 

ipadK 

0 

xJ 

ipadY 

0 


n 


. 

OK | Cancel 

I 




Figure 139. Prompter Window 


Table 9. AtmAccountPanel GridBagLayout Constraints 


Property 

Account- 

Label 

Account- 

TextField 

Card Label 

CardText- 

Field 

anchor 

WEST 

WEST 

EAST 

EAST 

fill 

NONE 

HORIZON- 

TAL 

NONE 

HORIZON- 

TAL 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridX 

0 

1 

2 

3 
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Table 9. AtmAccountPanel GridBagLayout Constraints 


Property 

Account- 

Label 

Account- 

TextField 

Card Label 

CardText- 

Field 

gridY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

insets 

T10L10R0 

BIO 

T10L0R10 

B10 

T10L10R0 

B10 

T10L0R10 

BIO 

ipadX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

weightY 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Notice that only the two text fields are expandable. You can resize 
the panel on the free-form surface to check the expected behavior. 





Account# 

Card# 





Figure 140. AtmAccountPanel 

Setting the Tabbing Order 

The tabbing order specifies how the input focus moves from bean 
to bean as the user presses the Tab key. 

To display the tabbing order, open the pop-up menu for the com- 
posite bean. Select Set tabbing and then Show tab tags. Num- 
bered tab tags appear as shown in Figure 141. 





Account# (i) 

Card# (2) 





Figure 141. Tabbing Order in AtmAccountPanel 
To change the tabbing order: 

1. Open the pop-up menu for the composite bean. 

2. Select Set tabbing and then Show tab tags. Numbered tab 
tags appear. 

3. Place the mouse pointer over the tab tag you want to change. 
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4. Press and hold mouse button 1. 

5. Drag the tab tag to its new position. 

6. Release mouse button 1. 

7. Continue until the numbered tags reflect the tabbing order 
you desire. 

You can also change the tabbing order by moving the beans in the 
Beans List as shown in Figure 142. 


jOjAtmAccountPanel - Beans List 


AtmAccounlPanel 
^1 == AccountPanel 
A** AccountLabel 

— f* I AccountT extField 

-EBBS 

— ^ CardLabel 


I PJ BankAccount 

— AtmCard 

u 


El 


~3 


% 




Figure 142. Changing Tabbing Order in Beans List 


Once you have set the tabbing order as shown in Figure 141, you 
can save and test your AccountPanel by clicking the left-most icon 
from the toolbar. 


Using Variable Beans 

Variable beans play an important role in application or applet pro- 
gramming. You use variable beans primarily in two situations: 

□ To act as a place holder inside a composite bean for beans that 
cannot be found in the composite bean. Using variable beans 
enables you to pass data or functions between beans. 

□ To represent bean instances created with factory beans. 

You use variable beans to hold the BankAccount object the user 
has selected from the AtmWelcomePanel list box. As you will see 
in “Putting Your Applet Together” on page 329, this account is 
passed to AtmAccountPanel through a variable of type BankAc- 
count. 
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You can add a variable bean on the free-form surface in three dif- 
ferent ways: 

□ Select a variable bean from the Models category on the bean 
palette. Once the variable bean is on the free-form surface, you 
must change its type to the type of the bean it represents. 

□ From the Visual Composition Editor menu, use 
Options — uAdd Bean... to add a bean. Instead of selecting the 
Class radio button in the Bean Type group box, you select the 
Variable radio button. In this case the type of the variable 
bean is automatically set according to the bean class you have 
entered. 

□ Use the tear-off feature to expose a feature of a bean as 
explained in “Tearing Off Bean Features” on page 306. In this 
case the type of the variable bean is automatically set accord- 
ing to the class of the bean exposed. 

Add a variable of type BankAccount, using either of the first two 
ways. To display the account identifier in the AccountTextField, 
make a property-to-property connection between the accountld 
property of the variable and the text property of the text field (Fig- 
ure 143). Notice that because accountld is a bound property of 
BankAccount, it is shown in the BankAccount’s pop-up menu. 


Account# | Card# | 

t 


6 



BankAccount 


Figure 143. Connecting a BankAccount Variable to AccountTextField 


Firing Events from AWT Beans 

If you double-click the property-to-property connection to open its 
property sheet (Figure 144), you will notice that the Source event 
drop-down list box is set to accountld, whereas the Target event 
drop-down list box is set to <none>. Therefore if the accountld 
property is changed, the associated event fires the connection. 
But, if the text property of the text field is changed, an event is not 
sent, and the connection is not fired. The property-to-property con- 
nection is in this case unidirectional. 
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By compatibility with Sun AWT classes, primitive beans, which 
are the mappings of the AWT classes, do not fire events when 
their properties change. However, IBM has provided these beans 
with events that can be fired when their properties change. If you 
want to fire a property event for the AWT bean and trigger an 
associated connection, select the event from the Source event or 
Target event drop-down list boxes of the connection property 
sheet. For example, if you want to fire the property-to-property 
connection from AccountTextField to BankAccount when the text 
property of AccountTextField changes, select the text event in the 
Target event drop-down list box. 

Notice that, because you set AccountField readable only, the user 
cannot update this field. Therefore only fire the property-to-prop- 
erty connection from the BankAccount variable to AccountText- 
Field. 


[Oj Property-to-property connection - Properties 


BankAccount ('accountld') --> AccountT extField ('text') 

Source property T arget property 


r Show expert features 

Select source and target property for this connection. 
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font 
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selectionEnd 

class 

— 
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log 
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OK 

Cancel 

Reset 

Delete 

Reverse 

Help 



Figure 144. Property-to-Property Connection Property Sheet 


Tearing Off Bean Features 

You tear off a property to gain access to the encapsulated features 
of a bean. This can be necessary when a property is itself a bean 
and you want to connect to one of its features. The torn-off prop- 
erty is not actually a separate bean but a variable that represents 
the property itself or points to it. For example, to populate Card- 
TextField, you have to access the ATM card number associated 
with the account and make a property-to-property connection 
between the card number and the text property of CardTextField. 

By tearing off the AtmCard property feature of the BankAccount 
variable, you can access the account card number : 
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1. Select the BankAccount variable. 

2. Select Tear-Off Property... from its pop-up menu. The Tear- 
Off Property Dialog is displayed (Figure 145). 

3. Select atmCard(AtmCard) to tear off the property atmCard of 
type AtmCard. A variable, atmCardl, is added on the free- 
form surface and a property-to-property connection is created 
from the atmCard property of the BankAccount variable to the 
this property of the atmCardl variable (see Q in Figure 146). If 
you want, you can change the AtmCard variable to AtmCard 
instead of atmCardl. 


jO] Tear Off Property Dialog 




Property 

laccountld fStrinql 


atmCard [AtmCard] 


availableFunds (double) 
balance (double) 
class (Class) 
log (IVector) 
this (BankAccount) 


V (Show expert features! 


atmCard 


Cancel Help 


Figure 145. Tear-Off Property Dialog 

Once the atmCard property feature is available, you can access 
the card number and make a property-to-property connection from 
the cardNumber property of the AtmCard variable and the text 
attribute of CardTextField as shown in Figure 146: 

1. From the AtmCard variable pop-up menu, select Con- 
nect— > All Features.... 

2. Select cardNumber ^ from the Property list box. 

3. Complete the connection by connecting to the text attribute of 
the CardTextField (see 0 in Figure 146). 
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Figure 146. Populating CardNumber in CardTextField 


Promoting Bean Features to a Composite Bean Interface 

When you create a composite bean, you might want some features 
of beans embedded within it to appear in its interface. When you 
first create a composite bean, its interface reflects its inheritance, 
not the features of the beans embedded within it. To expose fea- 
tures of the embedded beans, you must promote them to the com- 
posite’s interface. For example, if you want to reuse 
AtmAccountPanel, you need to promote the BankAccount variable 
feature. In this way, when you add the AtmAccountPanel compos- 
ite bean to another composite, you can connect to the BankAc- 
count variable and transmit an account object, which will be used 
to populate AccountTextField and CardTextField. 

Alternatively, you can promote the this property of an embedded 
bean, which represents the bean itself, to add the entire bean as a 
property of the composite bean. Then, when you use the composite 
bean in another composite bean, you can tear off the property as a 
Variable bean and connect to features of the embedded bean rep- 
resented by the Variable. 

To promote the BankAccount variable, you promote its this fea- 
ture: 


1. From the pop-up menu of the BankAccount variable, select 
Promote Bean Feature to open the Promote Features win- 
dow 

2. Select the this feature from the Property list. You can use the 
default composite bean feature name that appears in the Pro- 
mote feature name field, or you can change the name. The 
default feature name is a combination of the name of the bean 
you are promoting from and the name of the feature you are 
promoting. This identifies the bean that implements the fea- 
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ture, which is helpful if the composite bean contains more 
than one bean with the same feature. Then, when you connect 
to the feature, you can tell to which embedded bean it belongs. 
For example, if you select the this feature of the BankAccount 
variable named BankAccount, the default feature name is 
bankAccountThis. 

3. Click Promote. The feature name is added to the Previously 
promoted list (Figure 147). 

4. Click OK to close the Promote Features window. 

5. Save the composite bean to incorporate the features you just 
promoted. If you run the test tool, the bean is automatically 
saved. 
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Figure 147. Promoting a Feature 

Congratulations! You have just built your first reusable ATM 
panel and you have learned most of the tricks you will use to build 
the other panels. Now let’s build the rest of the visual beans. 


Atm Keypad 


AtmKeypad provides the user with a way of typing a number. This 
number is recorded in a property of the visual bean itself. 
AtmKeypad is built from a panel associated with a GridLayout 
manager. This layout manager serves to display the 12 buttons 
that constitute the keypad (Figure 148). 
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Figure 148. AtmKeypad 


To create AtmKeypad, follow these steps: 

6. Create an AtmKeypad class in the chl2 package that inherits 
from java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class visu- 
ally radio button is selected. 

7. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

8. In the Class Browser, select the Beanlnfo tab, to add a new 
property feature to your class. 

9. Select Features— »New Property Feature in the menu bar. 

10. Type value as the property name and String as its type. 
Make sure the Readable, Writable, and bound checkboxes 
are selected. 

11. Click Finish> to create the property 

12. Switch to the Visual Composition Editor. 

13. Select the empty panel on the free-form surface and open its 
property sheet. 

14. Change the layout property to GridLayout (3 columns, 4 rows, 
vgap and hgap of 2). 

15. Change the font point size to 18 and the style to Bold. This 
way, each button you drop on the panel will inherit this setting 
for its label. 

16. Select the button bean in the Beans palette, click the Sticky 
checkbox, drop 12 buttons on the panel, and change their 
labels according to Figure 148. 

17. Save the part to generate the code. 

Right now, you can test your bean and verify that you can press 

each button. However, the key strokes are not recorded as a value 

in the value property of the bean. To save the keys that are 

pressed, you need to capture the ActionEvent sent by the button 
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and adjust the value property accordingly. Because you decided 
not to expose the way the value is adjusted, you develop a script 
method that will be called each time a key is pushed: 

1. In the Visual Composition Editor, connect the ActionEvent 
(listed as actionPerformedQava.awt.event.ActionEvent) in the 
button pop-up menu) of the button 1 to the free-form surface 
and select Event to script.... 

2. Click the New method... button to create a new script 
method. 

3. Enter void recordValue(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) as the 
method name and select public as the access modifier. Then 
click Finish> to create the method. 

4. Click OK to create the script connection (refer to “Script Con- 
nections” on page 263). 

5. Double-click the script connection and check the Pass event 
data checkbox to pass the ActionEvent sent by the button to 
the script method (Figure 149). By passing the event, you will 
be able to know which button has been pressed and adjust the 
value property accordingly. 

6. Create 11 more script connections for the other buttons and 
connect every connection to the recordValue method (Figure 
150). 

7. Switch to the Methods page and select the recordValue 
method. Then modify its implementation: 

public void recordValue(java.awt. event. ActionEvent e) { 

String label = ( (java.awt .Button)e.getSource() ) .getLabel () ; 

if ((label .compareTo("0") >= 0) && 

(label .compareTo("9") <=0)) { 

setVal ue(getVal ue()+l abel ) ; 

} 

else if (label .compareTo(" . ") == 0 && 

getValue() . i ndexOf (" . ") == -1) { 
setVal ue(getVal ue ( ) +1 abel ) ; 

} 

else if (label .compareTo("C") == 0) { 
setValue(" ") ; 

} 

System. out. println("Value = " + getValueO); 

return; 

} 

After saving the changes, you can switch back to the Visual Com- 
position Editor to test your keypad. 
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Figure 149. Event-to-Script Connection - Properties Window 

Notice that a println call is inserted in the recordValue method to 
print out the property value on the Console window. When you 
have checked that the keypad runs as expected, you can remove 
this line. 



Now that the AtmKeypad bean is completed, you can start devel- 
oping the AtmKeypadPanel. 
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Atm Keypad Panel 

AtmKeypadPanel is built from AtmKeypad and adds a read-only 
text field to display the AtmKeypad value. A clear method allows 
you to clear the text field by setting the AtmKeypad value to a null 
string. This time you use a BorderLayout manager to place your 
beans. You may wonder why we did not provide AtmKeypad with 
a text field at first. We could have, but we decided to create an 
AtmKeypad that we could reuse as a simple keypad. 

To create AtmKeypadPanel, follow these steps: 

1. In the chl2 package create an AtmKeypadPanel class that 
inherits from java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class 
visually radio button is selected. 

2. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

3. Double-click the panel to open its property sheet. 

4. Change the layout manager to BorderLayout. 

5. Drop a text field to the north region of the panel. Notice the 
visual feedback that is displayed when you drag your text field 
over the panel (Figure 151). 



Figure 151. Visual Feedback from a BorderLayout 

6. Change the text field name to ValueTextField. 

7. Change the text field font size to 18 and the font style to Bold. 

8. Change the text field editable property to false to prevent 
users from typing in it. 
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9. Connect the value property of the AtmKeypad to the text 
attribute of the text field, to display the value in the text field 
(Figure 152). 

10. Save the bean by pressing Ctrl+F2 or by selecting File— »Save 
Bean. By saving the bean you generate methods such as 
setAtmKeypadValue that you call in Step 12. 

11. Switch to the Methods page to create the clear method. 

12. Enter void clear() as the method name and select public as the 
access modifier. Then click Finish> to create the method. 

13. Modify the clear method implementation: 

public void clear() { 

setAtmKeypadValue (““) ; 
return; 

} 

14. Save and test the bean by clicking the left-most icon of the 
Visual Composition Editor. 
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Figure 152. AtmKeypadPanel 


Notice that, because value is a public property feature of AtmKey- 
pad, it does not have to be promoted to be accessible from AtmKey- 
padPanel. 

Reusing AtmKeypadPanel in the Applet 

You reuse AtmKeypadPanel in the applet to enter the PIN in 
AtmPinPanel and the transaction amounts in AtmPanel. When 
using AtmKeypadPanel to enter the PIN, you want make sure 
that the number remains confidential. For this reason, you should 
not echo the characters in ValueTextField but echo a dummy char- 
acter, such as a star, instead. 
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To set the echoChar property feature of AtmKeypadPanel depend- 
ing on the composite part where it is embedded, you need to pro- 
mote this feature. Then when you embed AtmKeypadPanel in 
AtmPinPanel, you will set echoChar to ‘*\ 

To promote the echoChar feature, follow these steps: 

1. Select Value TextField and from its pop-up menu choose Pro- 
mote Bean Feature.... 

2. Select echoChar in the Property list of the Promote features 
from:ValueTextField window (Figure 153) and accept the 
default name: ValueTextFieldEchoChar. 

3. Click OK to validate your change. 

4. Save AtmKeypadPanel. 
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Figure 153. Promoting the EchoChar Property Feature 


AtmWelcomePanel 

AtmWelcomePanel is the first panel displayed by the ATM. It 
allows the user to select an account and access the AtmPinPanel. 
AtmWelcomePanel is built from an IList bean, which lists the 
bank accounts, a Label bean, which is associated with the IList 
bean, and a Button bean to switch to AtmPanel when the account 
is selected (Figure 154). 
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Figure 154. AtmWelcomePanel 


You use a GridBagLayout manager to control the placement of 
your controls when the panel is resized. Figure 155 illustrates the 
position of the controls and their inset properties. Notice that each 
control is centered and that the list box spans two columns. Only 
the list can expand if the panel is stretched out. 



Figure 155. AtmWelcomePanel Layout 
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To build AtmWelcomePanel, follow these steps: 

1. In the chl2 package create an AtmWelcomePanel class that 
inherits from java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class 
visually radio button is selected. 

2. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

3. Double-click the panel to open its property sheet. 

4. Change the layout manager to GridBagLayout. 

5. Drop a Button, a Label, and an IList bean in the panel and 
change their names to StartButton, SelectLabel, and Accoun- 
tList, respectively. 

6. Double-click SelectLabel to display its property sheet and click 
the button on the right side of the Grid Bag Constraint field to 
display the Prompter window. 

7. Set the label constraints as shown in Figure 155 and Table 10. 

8. Repeat Steps 6 and 7 for the remaining controls. 

9. Double-click the IList bean to open its property sheet and set 
the rows property to 10 to display 10 accounts vertically. 

10. Promote the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) fea- 
ture of the StartButton to make it accessible when AtmWel- 
comePanel is embedded in another composite bean. Set the 
promoted feature name to StartButtonAction to make it sim- 
ple. 


Table 10. AtmWelcomPanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

SelectLabel 

AccountList 

StartButton 

anchor 

CENTER 

CENTER 

CENTER 

fill 

NONE 

BOTH 

NONE 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

2 

1 

gridX 

0 

1 

2 

gridY 

0 

0 

1 

insets 

T10L5 R5 B10 

T10L5 R10 B10 

T10L5 R5 B10 

ipadX 

0 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

0 
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Table 10. AtmWelcomPanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

SelectLabel 

AccountList 

StartButton 

weightX 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

weightY 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 


To populate accounts in the AccountList follow these steps: 

1. Add a Bank bean on the free-form surface by selecting 
Options — »Add bean... (or Ctrl+B) from the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor menu bar. 

2. Change its name to Bank. 

3. Make a property-to-property connection from the accounts 
property of the Bank bean to the elements property of the 
AccountList (see Q in Figure 156). 

4. Save and test the bean by clicking the left-most icon of the 
Visual Composition Editor. 

To store the account selected in a variable and transmit it to the 
other panel, use a BankAccount variable and promote the variable 
to have it accessible from AtmWelcomePanel: 

1. Add a Variable bean on the free-form surface and change its 
type to BankAccount. 

2. Change its name to BankAccount. 

3. Make a property-to-property connection from the selectedEle- 
ment property of the AccountList to the this property of the 
BankAccount variable. In this way you store the selected 
account in the variable (see E in Figure 156). 

4. Double-click the property-to-property connection you just built 
and make sure the Source event drop-down list box has item 
selected. In effect, by default the IList does not generate an 
event when the currently selected item changes. 

5. Save and test the bean by clicking the left-most icon of the 
Visual Composition Editor. 
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Figure 156. AtmWelcomePanel with Connections 


AtmPinPanel 


AtmPinPanel allows the user to type in the PIN of the ATM card 
associated with the selected account. This bean is built up from 
one Label bean, two Button beans and the AtmKeypadPanel bean 
(Figure 157). You use a GridBagLayout manager to control the 
location of the beans when resizing AtmPinPanel. 
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OK | Cancel 


Figure 157. AtmPinPanel 

To build AtmPinPanel, follow these steps: 

1. In the chl2 package create an AtmPinPanel class that inherits 
from java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class visu- 
ally radio button is selected. 
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2. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

3. Double-click the panel to open its property sheet. 

4. Change the layout manager to GridBagLayout. 

5. Change the background color to LightGray. 

6. Drop a Label, two Buttons, and an AtmKeypadPanel bean in 
the panel, and change their names to PinMessageLabel, 
OKButton, CancelButton, and AtmKeypadPanel, respectively. 

7. Change the text attribute of the Label bean to Please enter 
your PIN, its background color to White, and its alignment to 
CENTER. 

8. Change the label property of the Button beans to OK and 

Cancel. 

9. Set the bean layout constraints as shown in Table 11. 

10. Promote the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) fea- 
ture of the OKButton and CancelButton to make them accessi- 
ble when AtmPinPanel is embedded in another composite 
bean. Set the promoted feature names to OKButtonAction and 
CancelButton Action to make it simple. 

11. Promote the atmKeypadValue property from the AtmKeypad- 
Panel. Set the promoted feature name to atmKeypadValue. 
This property will be used in AtmApplet to check the PIN 
entered by the user with the checkPin method of AtmCard. 

12. Promote the clear() method from the AtmKeypadPanel. Set 
the promoted feature name to atmKeypadPanelClearO. This 
method will be used in AtmApplet to reset ValueTextField 
once the PIN entered by the user has been checked by the 
checkPin method of AtmCard. 

13. Double-click the AtmKeypadPanel bean and set its ValueText- 
FieldEchoChar property to to avoid echoing the user’s PIN. 
Notice that because you promoted this property when you 
built AtmKeypadPanel, you can access it from its property 
sheet. 

14. Save and test the bean by clicking the left-most icon of the 
Visual Composition Editor. 
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Table 11. AtmPinPanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

PinMes- 

sageLabel 

OKButton 

Cancel- 

Button 

Atm Key- 
pad Panel 

anchor 

CENTER 

WEST 

EAST 

CENTER 

fill 

NONE 

NONE 

NONE 

BOTH 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

3 

1 

1 

3 

gridX 

0 

0 

2 

0 

gridY 

0 

2 

2 

1 

insets 

T10L10 

RIO BIO 

T10L50 

RIO BIO 

T10L10 

R50B10 

T10 L20 
R20B10 

ipadX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

weightY 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 


AtmPanel 


AtmPanel allows the user to create new transactions on the 
selected account. From this panel deposits and withdrawals can be 
made. It is also possible to access the AtmHistoryPanel and con- 
sult the interest earned by a Savings account for the last transac- 
tion. 

The panel is a bit more complex than the previous panels because 
it consists of four different layout managers that take care of the 
placement of the different controls when the panel is resized. Fig- 
ure 158 show the AtmPanel layout managers: 

□ A BorderLayout manager is used for the AtmPanel itself as 
the base layout manager (Q). 

□ In the north region of AtmPanel, a panel displays the current 
balance of the account. To resize the balance text field, you use 
a GridBagLayout manager (§). 

□ In the center region of AtmPanel, a panel displays a list of four 
buttons and the AtmPinPanel. The panel organizes these con- 
trols with a GridBagLayout manager (@). 
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□ The four buttons are located in a panel that is associated with 
a GridLayout manager ( 0 ). 

□ A panel associated with a FlowLayout manager displays in the 
south region of the AtmPanel a button to terminate the ATM 
operations (§). 



Q 


To build the AtmPanel, follow these steps: 

1. In the chl2 package create an AtmPinPanel class that inherits 
from java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class visu- 
ally radio button is selected. 

2. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

3. Double-click the panel to open its property sheet. 

4. Change the layout manager to GridBagLayout. 

5. Select the Containers category and drop a Panel bean on the 
free-form surface. 

6. Change the panel’s name to BalancePanel and its layout man- 
ager to GridBagLayout. 

7. Drop inside the panel a Label and TextField beans. 

8. Change the label text property to Balance, its name to Balan- 
ceLabel, its font size to 18, and the style to bold. 
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9. Change the text field’s name to BalanceTextField, its editable 
property to false, its column property to 12, its font size to 18, 
and the style to bold. 

10. Set the constraints for both controls as shown in Table 12. 

11. Drag and drop the panel in the north region of the AtmPanel. 

12. Add another panel on the free-form surface. 

13. Change the panel’s name to ButtonPanel and its layout man- 
ager to GridLayout. 

14. Set the GridLayout manager properties: 

• columns: 1 

• hgap: 10 

• rows: 3 

• vgap: 10 

15. Add three Button beans inside ButtonPanel and change their 
names to WithdrawButton, DepositButton, and HistoryButton 
and their labels to Withdraw, Deposit, and History, respec- 
tively. 

16. Promote the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) fea- 
ture of the HistoryButton to make it accessible when Atm- 
Panel is embedded in another composite bean. Set the 
promoted feature names to HistoryButtonAction to make it 
simple. 

17. Add another panel to the free-form surface. 

18. Change the panel’s name to OperationPanel and its layout 
manager to GridBagLayout. 

19. Drag and drop ButtonPanel inside OperationPanel. 

20. Add an AtmPinPanel inside OperationPanel. 

21. Set the constraints of ButtonPanel and AtmPinPanel as shown 
in Table 13. Notice that, because we want to give more space 
to the ATMPinPanel than to the three buttons, we assign big- 
ger weights to AtmPinPanel than to ButtonPanel. 

22. Drag and drop OperationPanel in the center region of Atm- 
Panel. 

23. Add one last panel to the free-form surface. 

24. Change the panel’s name to TerminatePanel and its layout 
manager to FlowLayout. 

25. Add one Button bean inside TerminatePanel and change its 
name to TerminateButton. 
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26. Promote the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) fea- 
ture of the TerminateButton to make it accessible when Atm- 
Panel is embedded in another composite bean. Set the 
promoted feature name to TerminateButtonAction to make it 
simple. 

27. Drag and drop TerminatePanel in the south region of Atm- 
Panel. 

28. Save and test the bean by clicking the left-most icon of the 
Visual Composition Editor. 


Table 12. BalancePanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

BalanceLabel 

BalanceTextField 

anchor 

WEST 

EAST 

fill 

NONE 

HORIZONTAL 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

1 

gridX 

0 

1 

gridY 

0 

0 

insets 

T5 L10 RO B5 

T5 L0R10B5 

ipadX 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.0 

1.0 

weightY 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 13. OperationPanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

ButtonPanel 

AtmPinPanel 

anchor 

WEST 

EAST 

fill 

BOTH 

BOTH 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

1 

gridX 

0 

0 
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Table 13. OperationPanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

ButtonPanel 

AtmPinPanel 

gridY 

0 

1 

insets 

T10L10R10B10 

T10L10R10B10 

ipadX 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.5 

2.0 

weightY 

0.5 

2.0 


Once you have tested your panel, you need to add a BankAccount 
variable to interact with the account selected from AtmWelcome- 
Panel. From this variable you can make a withdrawal or a deposit: 

1. Add a Variable bean to the free-form surface and change its 
type to BankAccount. 

2. Change its name to BankAccount. 

3. Make a property-to-property connection from the balance 
property of the BankAccount variable to the text property of 
the BalanceTextField. In this way you update the text field 
with the current balance of the account (see connection Q in 
Figure 159). When you create this connection you get a warn- 
ing message: “Source and target property types, double and 
java.lang.String, are not compatible. Do you want to con- 
tinue?” because the balance property is of type double whereas 
the text property is of type String. Ignore this message and 
click OK. The Visual Composition Editor will generate the 
proper conversion code for you. Notice that, because balance is 
a bound property feature, it automatically triggers an event 
each time it is updated. This event is set as the source event in 
the Source event drop-down list box of the connection property 
sheet. 

4. Promote the this property feature of the BankAccount variable 
to make it accessible when you embed AtmKeypadPanel in 
another composite bean. 

5. Connect the actionPerformecKjava.awt.event.ActionEvent) 
event from the WithdrawButton to the debit(double) method 
of the BankAccount variable (see connection § in Figure 159). 

6. Connect the atmKeypadValue property from the AtmKeypad- 
Panel to the anAmount parameter of the previous connection 
(see connection § in Figure 159). 
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7. Connect the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) 

event from the DepositButton to the credit(double) method of 
the BankAccount variable (see connection 0 in Figure 159). 

8. Connect the atmKeypadValue property from the AtmKeypad- 
Panel to the anAmount parameter of the previous connection 
(see connection § in Figure 159). 

9. Connect the actionPerformed(java.awt.eventActionEvent) 

event from the WithdrawButton to the clear() method of the 
AtmKeypadPanel to clear ValueTextField once an operation 
has been completed (see connection 0 in Figure 159). 

10. Connect the actionPerformedijava.awt.eventActionEvent) 

event from the DepositButton to the clear() method of the 
AtmKeypadPanel to clear ValueTextField once an operation 
has been completed (see connection Q in Figure 159). 

11. Save and test the bean by clicking the left-most icon of the 
Visual Composition Editor. 
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Figure 159. AtmPanel with Connections 

The two connections starting from WithdrawButton and Deposit- 
Button are executed in sequence. To check the sequence in which 
they are fired, you can access the Reorder Connections From... 
option from the pop-up menu of either button. Figure 160 shows 
the order of the connections that are fired from the Withdrawal 
button. 
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Figure 160. Reorder Connections Window 


AtmHistoryPanel 

Now that you have built AtmPanel, you are going to find AtmHis- 
toryPanel very simple to build! AtmHistoryPanel displays the 
account balance and lists the latest transactions (Figure 161). 


Balance 


Transactions 


Figure 161. AtmHistoryPanel 



To build the AtmHistoryPanel, follow these steps: 


1. In the chl2 package create an AtmHistoryPanel class that 
inherits from java.awt. Panel. Make sure the Design the class 
visually radio button is selected. 

2. Click Finish> to create the class and load it in the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

3. Double-click the panel to open its property sheet. 
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4. Change the layout manager to GridBagLayout. 

5. Drop two Label beans and change their label properties to Bal- 
ance and Transactions as shown in Figure 161 and their 
names to BalanceLabel and TransactionLabel, respectively. 

6. Add one TextField bean to AtmHistoryPanel and change its 
label to Close History and its name to CloseButton. 

7. Promote the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) fea- 
ture of the CloseButton to make it accessible when AtmHisto- 
ryPanel is embedded in another composite bean. Set the 
promoted feature name to CloseButtonAction to make it sim- 
ple. 

8. Add an IList bean to AtmHistoryPanel and change its name to 
TransactionList . 

9. Set the constraints for each bean as shown in Table 14. 


Table 14. AtmHistoryPanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

Balance- 

Label 

Transac- 

tionLabel 

Balance- 

TextField 

Transac- 

tionList 

anchor 

WEST 

WEST 

EAST 

EAST 

fill 

NONE 

NONE 

HORI- 

ZONTAL 

BOTH 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridX 

0 

0 

1 

1 

gridY 

0 

1 

0 

2 

insets 

T10L10R0 

BIO 

T10L10R0 

BIO 

T10L0 

R10 B10 

T10L0R10 

B10 

ipadX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

1.0 

weightY 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

1.0 


To populate BalanceTextField and TransactionList with the infor- 
mation from the select account, you have to add a Variable bean to 
the free-form surface and make the associated property-to-prop- 
erty connections: 
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1. Add a Variable bean of type BankAccount to the free-form sur- 
face. 

2. Change the variable name to BankAccount. 

3. Create a property-to-property connection from the balance 
property of the BankAccount variable to the text property of 
BalanceTextField (see Q in Figure 161). 

4. Create a property-to-property connection from the log prop- 
erty of the BankAccount variable to the elements property of 
TransactionList (see § in Figure 161). 

5. Promote the this property feature of the variable to transmit 
the account selected from AtmWelcomePanel. 

6. Save AtmHistoryPanel. 

Congratulations! You have built all of the pieces you need to 
assemble your applet. 


Putting Your Applet Together 

In this section you complete your applet by assembling the panels 
you built in the previous sections. Variable beans are used to 
transmit the account selected from one panel to another. 

The ATM applet that derives from the Panel class is provided with 
a CardLayout manager which enables the user to switch from one 
panel to another by using the different buttons available in each 
panel. To build the applet you first assemble the different panel in 
the main panel, using the CardLayout manager. Then you create a 
custom event in the BankAccount bean that triggers access to 
AtmPanel if the user enters the correct PIN in AtmPinPanel. 


Assembling the ATM Panels 

To create your ATM applet, follow these steps: 

1. Create an applet, AtmApplet, in package chap 12 in the Learn 
Java project. Make sure the Design your applet visually 
radio button is selected before clicking Finish>. The Visual 
Composition Editor opens with the AtmApplet panel on the 
free-from surface. 

2. Change the layout property of the AtmApplet to BorderLayout 
and accept the default settings. 

3. Add an AtmAccountPanel bean in the north region of AtmAp- 
plet and change its name to AtmAccountPanel. 
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4. Add a Panel bean to the tree-form surface, change its name to 
MainPanel, and change its layout property to CardLayout (the 
Panel bean is located in the Containers category). This is the 
panel that will hold the different panels of the ATM, one panel 
per page. 

5. Add an AtmWelcomePanel bean inside MainPanel. Notice that 
AtmWelcomePanel is a truly living bean and that, when you 
drop it in MainPanel, its AccountList is filled up by the Bank 
bean embedded in AtmWelcomePanel. 

6. Add an AtmPinPanel bean on top of the AtmWelcomePanel 
bean you just dropped. Change its name to AtmWelcomePanel. 
Notice that the AtmWelcomePanel bean disappears under- 
neath the AtmPinPanel bean and that you can now switch 
from one panel to the other by using the Switch to option 
from the MainPanel pop-up menu (Figure 162). 

7. Add an AtmPanel bean on top of the AtmPinPanel bean. 
Change its name to AtmPanel. 

8. Add an AtmHistoryPanel bean on top of the AtmPanel bean. 
Change its name to AtmHistoryPanel. 

9. Once your MainPanel contains all four ATM panels, drag and 
drop it in the center region of AtmApplet. Notice that the 
AccountPanel bean is always displayed no matter which panel 
is selected in MainPanel. This is the interface look and feel 
described in Figures 133 through 136. 

10. Save and test your applet by clicking the toolbar Test button. 
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Figure 162. Switching Page with a CardLayout Manager 
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When you test your applet, there is not much you can do because 
you cannot switch from AtmWelcomePanel to AtmPinPanel. In 
addition, when you select an account in AccountList, the account 
information is not populated in the TextField beans of AtmAc- 
countPanel. Do not panic! Everything is ready for your ATM to 
breathe some life. You just need a couple of Variable beans and 
connections to make that happen. 

Switching Cards from AtmWelcomePanel 

To switch from the AtmWelcomePanel card to the AtmPinPanel 
card in MainPanel, call the next method of the CardLayout class 
when the user clicks the Start button of AtmWelcomePanel. Fol- 
low these steps: 

1. Add a Variable bean to the free-form surface and change its 
type to CardLayout. Change its name to CardLayout. This 
variable will hold the layout manager of MainPanel. In this 
way you can call the next method when the user clicks the 
Start button. 

2. Connect the layout property of MainPanel to the this property 
of the variable (see Q in Figure 163). Your variable is a torn-off 
property feature of the MainPanel layout property. 

3. Connect the startButton.Action(java.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmWelcomePanel, to the 
next(java.awt.Container) method of the CardLayout variable 
(see 3 in Figure 163). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the parent container of the next 
card to which to switch. 

4. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see 0 in Figure 163). The 
connection should turn plain. 

5. Save and test your applet by clicking the toolbar Test button. 
Notice that you can switch to AtmPinPanel when you click the 
Start button. 
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Figure 163. Using Connections to Switch Cards 

Switching Cards from AtmPinPanel 

From the AtmPinPanel card, the user can switch to the AtmHisto- 
ryPanel card by entering a valid PIN and clicking OK. (However, 
to test the applet immediately, you do not need to implement the 
mechanism that checks the PIN at this time.) In addition, the user 
can switch back to the AtmWelcomePanel card by clicking the 
Cancel button. To implement this behavior: 

1. Switch to the AtmPinPanel card. 

2. Connect the oKButton.Action(java.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmPinPanel, to the 
next(java.awt.Container) method of the CardLayout variable 
(see Q in Figure 164). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the parent container of the next 
card to which to switch. 

3. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see § in Figure 164). The 
connection should turn plain. 

4. Connect the c&nce\Button.Action(java.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmPinPanel, to the previ- 
ous(java.awt. Container) method of the CardLayout variable 
(see § in Figure 164). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the parent container of the next 
card to which to switch. 
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5. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see 0 in Figure 164). The 
connection should turn plain. 

6. Save and test your applet by clicking the toolbar Test button. 



Switching Cards from Atm Panel 

From the AtmPanel card the user can switch to the AtmHistory- 
Panel card by clicking the History button or switch back to the 
AtmWelcomePanel card by clicking the Terminate ATM Opera- 
tion button. To implement this behavior: 

1. Switch to the AtmPanel card. 

2. Connect the history Button. Actionfjava. util. EventObject) 

event, which has been promoted in AtmPanel, to the 
next(java.awt.Container) method of the CardLayout variable 
(see Q in Figure 165). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the parent container of the next 
card to which switch. 

3. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see ^ in Figure 165). The 
connection should turn plain. 

4. Connect the terminat eButton.Actionfjava.util.EventObject) 
event, which has been promoted in AtmPanel, to the 
firstfjava.awt. Container) method of the CardLayout variable 
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(see 0 in Figure 165). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the parent container of the next 
card to which to switch. 

5. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see 0 in Figure 165). The 
connection should turn plain. 

6. Save and test your applet by clicking the toolbar Test button. 






Q 


\ 



<*Cardl_ayout 
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Figure 165. Switching Cards from AtmPanel 

Switching Cards from AtmHistoryPanel 

From the AtmHistoryPanel card, the user can only switch back to 
the AtmPanel card by clicking the Close History button. To 
implement this behavior: 

1. Switch to the AtmHistoryPanel card. 

2. Connect the closeButton.Action(java.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmHistoryPanel, to the previ- 
ousfjava.awt. Container) method of the CardLayout variable 
(see Q in Figure 165). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the parent container of the next 
card to which to switch. 

3. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see £ in Figure 165). The 
connection should turn plain. 
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4. Save and test your applet by clicking the toolbar Test button. 
The dynamic of the applet should be fully implemented, and 
you should be able to switch back and forth between the differ- 
ent panels. 


Account# | Card# [ 


Balance 


Transactions 


Close History 


CardLayout 


Figure 166. Switching Cards from AtmHistoryPanel 

Transmitting the BankAccount Object 

Once the user has selected an account from the account list of the 

AtmWelcomePanel card, that account must be transmitted across 

every other panel by using the internal BankAccount variable that 

you have promoted. 

1. Switch to the AtmWelcomePanel card. 

2. Add a BankAccount variable to the free-form surface. 

3. Connect the this property of the BankAccount variable to the 
bankAccountThis promoted property of the AtmAccountPanel 
bean. In this way, when the user selects an account, its infor- 
mation is propagated to the AtmAccountPanel text fields. 
Notice that you could also build the same connection by tear- 
ing off the bankAccountThis property feature that you pro- 
moted in AtmWelcomePanel. 

4. Switch to the AtmPanel card. 

5. Connect the this property of the BankAccount variable to the 
bankAccountThis promoted property of the AtmPanel bean. In 
this way, when the user creates transactions, those transac- 
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tions that apply to the selected account and the account bal- 
ance are displayed in TransactionList and BalanceTextField, 
respectively 

6. Switch to the AtmHistoryPanel card. 

7. Connect the this property of the BankAccount variable to the 
bankAccountThis promoted property of the AtmHistoryPanel 
bean. In this way, the account transactions are displayed in 
TransactionList. 

8. Save and test your applet. 

Congratulations! Your applet is almost complete. The user should 
be able to credit and debit a selected account. The account balance 
should be updated accordingly in the AtmPanel card, and the 
transactions should be displayed in the AtmHistoryPanel card. 

Notice, however, that if you try to withdraw money from an 
account that has an insufficient balance, you will not get any feed- 
back from the ATM. You can improve your applet by displaying 
the InsufficientFundsException that you created in “Defining the 
InsufficientFundsException Class” on page 150. 


Displaying a Java Exception in a Message Box 

VisualAge for Java provides you with a useful IMessageBox bean 
that you can use with the Visual Composition Editor to display 
any message. (Although the IMessageBox bean is not available in 
the trial version, it is included in the CD-ROM in the 
COM\ibm\ivj\ javabeans directory. Refer to Appendix A, “Visu- 
alAge for Java Installation,” on page 441, for loading this bean in 
your workspace). 

Predefined and user-defined exceptions can be caught from the 
connection that fires the method that raises the exception. You 
just connect the exceptionOccurred event feature, which shows up 
in the connection pop-up menu, to any method you want to exe- 
cute. In our case, you connect this event to the showException 
method of a IMessageBox bean: 

1. Open the AtmPanel bean in the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Select Options->Add Bean... from the menu bar and add an 
IMessageBox bean. This bean is located in the 
COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans package that must be loaded in your 
workspace. 

3. Drop the IMessageBox bean on the free-form surface and 
change its name to MessageBox and its title to Withdrawal 
Exception. 
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4. Connect the exceptionOccurred event from the connection that 
fires the debit method of BankAccount (see connection Q in 
Figure 167) to the showException method of MessageBox (see 
connection § in Figure 167). The connection appears as a dot- 
ted line because you must provide a java.lang.Throwable 
object to the showException method. 

5. Double-click the connection you just created and check the 
Pass event data checkbox to pass the event and the exception 
to the connection (see connection § in Figure 167). The connec- 
tion should be plain now. 

6. Save AtmPanel. 
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Figure 167. Displaying a Java Exception in an IMessageBox Bean 


When you test your AtmApplet and try to withdraw an amount 
that is greater than the current balance, a message box should pop 
up with the InsufficientFundsException message (Figure 168). 
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Figure 168. InsufficientFundsException Displayed in a Message Box 


Your applet is almost complete. A little detail (which is actually 
very important for the bank!) must be implemented to ensure that 
the user accesses the AtmPanel card only if he or she provides a 
valid PIN in the AtmPinPanel card. 


Creating a Custom Event 

When the user enters the ATM card PIN in the AtmPinPanel card 
and clicks the OK button, the PIN is sent to the BankAccount 
variable that holds the selected account. The BankAccount vari- 
able delegates the checking of the PIN to the AtmCard bean, 
which runs the checkPin method you created in “Creating the 
AtmCard Class” on page 279. Only the AtmCard bean knows how 
to check the PIN. 

To call the checkPin method of AtmCard, you implement a check- 
Pin method in the BankAccount bean, which calls the checkPin 
method of its associated AtmCard object. 

If the PIN entered by the user is valid, the checkPin method of the 
BankAccount bean generates a PinCheckedOkEvent. This event is 
used to fire an event-to-method connection that switches the 
MainPanel to the AtmPanel card. 
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If the PIN entered by the user is not valid, the checkPin method of 
the BankAccount does not generate an event, and the connection 
is not fired. The user is stuck on the AtmPinPanel page and can- 
not access the account. 

Several agents are involved in this scenario: 

□ Event object: You create a PinCheckedOkEvent class, an 
instance of which is fired by the checkPin method of the 
BankAccount if the AtmCard validates the PIN entered by the 
user. 

□ Event source: You extend BankAccount by adding the check- 
Pin method so that it becomes an event source that fires the 
PinCheckedOkEvent when the PIN is checked OK by the 
ATMCard checkPin method. 

□ Event listener interface: You create your own event listener 
interface which extends the EventListener interface. Your 
interface has one method, handlePinCheckedOk. This method 
will be implemented by any event listener that implements 
your interface. 

□ Event listener: By making a connection from the PinChecke- 
dOkEvent generated by BankAccount to the 
nextfjava.awt. Container) method of MainPanel, you make 
MainPanel an event listener. This event listener implements 
the handlePinCheckedOk method by calling the 
nextfjava.awt. Container) method to switch to the AtmPanel 
card. 

Figure 169 represents an event-trace diagram of the scenario. The 
user clicks the AtmPinPanel OK button to generate an Action- 
Event. This event fires an event-to-method connection, which calls 
the checkPin method of the BankAccount object. The checkPin 
method delegates the PIN validation by calling the AtmCard 
checkPin method. If the PIN is correct, the checkPin method of the 
AtmCard returns a true value. This boolean value is checked by 
the checkPin method of BankAccount, which, in this case, sends a 
PinCheckedOkEvent. This event fires an event-to-method connec- 
tion, which calls the next method of the MainPanel to switch to 
the AtmPanel card. 
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Figure 169. Check Pin Number Event-Trace Diagram 

Now that you have the big picture in mind, let’s implement it! 

Creating a New Listener Interface Feature 

First, create a new listener interface and its associated event 
class: 

1. Open the class browser with chl2. BankAccount 

2. Switch to the Beanlnfo page. 

3. From the Features pull-down menu, select New Listener 
Interface... to create a listener interface and its associated 
event. 

4. The New event Listener SmartGuide opens. 

5. Type pinCheckedOk as the Event Name. The remaining fields 
are completed automatically according to the syntax pattern of 
the JavaBeans specification (Figure 170). 

6. Switch to the next page by clicking the Next> button. 

7. The Event Listener Methods SmartGuide is displayed and 
prompts you for a method name (Figure 171). This method 
name is the method that any listener that wants to support 
the interface must implement. In your case enter handlePi- 
nCheckedOkEvent and click the Add button to add the method 
to the Event Listener Methods list. 

8. Click Finish> to create the event class, the listener interface, 
and the associated methods. 
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SmartGuide - New Event Listener 




Enter an event set name, event listener and event object for the new feature: 

E vent name: | pinCheckedO k 

Event listener: | PinCheckedOkListener 

E vent object: | PinCheckedO kE vent 

E vent M ulticaster: | PinCheckedO kE ventM ulticaster 


Cancel I Next > I 


Figure 170. SmartGuide - New Event Listener Window 


[oj SmartGuide - Event Listener Methods 


a 


Specify the set of listener methods that any event listener must support. The set may be 
modified after the listener has been created by editing the source. 

Method name: |handleCheckedPinOk 

Event Listener methods: 


handleCheckedPinO k 

Add 


Remove | 


Cancel | < Back | Next > | | Finish j 


Figure 171. SmartGuide - Event Listener Methods Window 


If you switch to the Methods page, you notice that several methods 
have been generated by the Visual Composition Editor to support 
your new interface. The addPinCheckedOkListener and remove- 
PinCheckedOkListener methods manage the list of listeners that 
is maintained by BankAccount and that contains all objects that 
register with BankAccount to be notified by PinCheckedOkEvent. 
The fireHandlePinCheckedOk is the method you use to fire the 
PinCheckedOkEvent, as you will see in “Making BankAccount an 
Event Source” on page 342. In addition, a PinCheckedOkListener 
interface has been created with the handlePinCheckedOk method, 
which has to be implemented by any listener that registers with 
BankAccount to receive a PinCheckedOkEvent object. 
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Making BankAccount an Event Source 

The next step is to add to BankAccount a checkPin method that 
calls the AtmCard checkPin and fires a PinCheckedOkEvent, 
depending on whether the PIN has been validated as correct by 
the AtmCard class. 

1. From the Features pull-down menu, select New Method Fea- 
ture... to create a new public method in BankAccount. 

2. Enter checkPin as the method name, boolean as the return 
type, and 1 as the parameter count. Click Next>. 

3. On the Parameter 1 page, enter aPin as the parameter name 
and java. lang. String as the parameter type. Click Finish> to 
create the method. 

4. Select the checkPin method in the Definitions pane of the 
Beanlnfo page. The source code is displayed in the bottom 
Source pane. 

5. Modify the checkPin method: 

public boolean checkPin(String aPin) { 

boolean correct = getAtmCardf) .checkPin(aPin) ; 
if (correct) { 

f i reHandl ePi nCheckedOk(new Pi nCheckedOkEvent (thi s) ) ; 

} 

return correct; 

} 

6. Save the BankAccount bean. 

Notice that the checkPin method fires a PinCheckedOkEvent 
object by using the fireHandlePinCheckedOk. This method was 
generated by the Visual Composition Editor when you created the 
PinCheckedOkListener listener interface. 

Making the Connections 

To complete your applet, you just make a few connections to acti- 
vate the PIN checking scenario. Open the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor on your AtmApplet and follow these steps: 

1. Select MainPanel and switch to the AtmPinPanel card. 

2. Remove the event-to-method connection from the OK button 
to the CardLayout variable to prevent the user from switching 
automatically to the AtmPanel card without checking the PIN. 
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3. Connect the oKButton.Action(java.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmPinPanel, to the check- 
PinQava.lang.String) method of the BankAccount variable 
(see Q in Figure 172). Notice that the connection is dotted 
because it needs a parameter: the PIN to check. 

4. Connect the atmKeypadValue property of MainPanel, which 
has been promoted in AtmPinPanel to the aPin parameter 
of the connection you just made (see 0 in Figure 172). The con- 
nection should turn plain. 

5. Connect the pmCheckedOk event of the BankAccount variable 
to the nextQava.awt.Container) method of the CardLayout 
variable. When BankAccount fires pinCheckedOk, it will make 
MainPanel switch to the AtmPanel card. Notice that the con- 
nection is dotted because it needs a parameter: the parent con- 
tainer of the next card to which to switch. 

6. Connect the this property of MainPanel to the parent parame- 
ter of the connection you just made (see 0 in Figure 172). The 
connection should turn plain. 

7. Connect the oKButton.Action(java.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmPinPanel, to the clear() 
method of the AtmPinPanel that has been promoted (see § in 
Figure 172). This connection clears ValueTextField once a PIN 
has been entered and processed. 

8. Connect the cancelButton.ActionQava.util.EventObject) event, 
which has been promoted in AtmPinPanel, to the clear() 
method of the AtmPinPanel that has been promoted (see 0 in 
Figure 172). This connection clears ValueTextField once a PIN 
has been entered and processed. 

9. Save and test your applet. The user should not be able to 
access the AtmPanel card until he or she has entered the cor- 
rect PIN of the account selected. Remember that the PIN is 
calculated from the account identifier. It consists of the first 
two digits of the account identifier followed by 123. 
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You have now completed your ATM applet! Notice that the logic of 
the banking model you developed takes place mostly in AtmPanel 
where the transactions occur. Notice also that the applet is well 
layered and that few connections appear at each layer. 

In the next section we show you how you can convert your applet 
to an application. 


Running Your ATM Applet As an Application 

With the Visual Composition Editor you can run your applet easily 
as an application. You can also provide your applet with a frame 
window and convert it to a Java application. Once your applet is 
converted, you can add menus to its frame window. 

Converting Your Applet 

When you create your AtmApplet visually, the Visual Composition 
Editor creates a main method, which enables you to run your 
applet as an application. This main method creates a Frame object 
and encloses your applet in the frame. 
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To run your applet as an application, from the Workbench select 
AtmApplet and click the runner icon in the toolbar. A dialog is 
then displayed where you click the Run main() button as shown 
in Figure 173. 


{Oj Information 


chi 2. AtmApplet can either be run as an applet using the applet viewer or 
as a separate application using its main() method. 

How would you like to run it? 


Run as 


Applet || 


Run main!) 


Cancel 


E 


Figure 173. Running AtmApplet As an Application 


If you prefer you can create a Java application and embed your 
applet in it. In this way you can visually provide your application 
with menus: 


1. Create in the chl2 package an AtmApplication class that 
derives from java.awt. Frame. Choose to design the application 
visually. 

2. Double-click the frame window and change its layout property 
to BorderLayout. 

3. Add your AtmApplet in the center region of the AtmApplica- 
tion client area. 

4. Test and save your application by clicking the Test icon from 
the toolbar. 


Voila! You have created an application from your applet using the 
Visual Composition Editor. Now you can visually add menus to 
your application as described in “Adding Menus to Your Applica- 
tion” on page 270. 


The Final Touch 

To complete your applet, you are going to enable the user to access 
the calculator you built in Chapter 11. You add an additional But- 
ton bean to the AtmPanel to enable the user to start the calcula- 
tor. 
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Using Factory Bean 

Get methods are associated with each bean you drop on the free- 
form surface of your application or applet. Those get mehods cre- 
ate on the heap an instance of a bean the first time they are called. 
When your program starts, it calls the initialize method, which in 
turn calls the different get methods to create the beans that make 
up your applet or application. 

With the Visual Composition Editor, you can also create bean 
instances at run time by using a Factory bean. Factory beans 
enable your application or applet to dynamically create visual or 
nonvisual beans. Factory beans differ from beans that are added 
to the free-form surface and created statically when the program 
starts. 

Like Variable beans, Factory beans are placeholders for other 
beans. Each Factory bean must be set to the type of the class it 
represents. The Factory bean works in tandem with a Variable 
bean which represents the instance created. You must use Vari- 
able beans with Factory beans each time you access the properties 
or activate the methods of the instance created. 

To run the CalculApp application from your applet, you provide 
the AtmPanel bean with a Button bean, which triggers the new 
method of a Factory bean of type CalculApp. Once the CalculApp 
instance is created by the Factory bean, you just call the show 
method of the CalculApp to display it to the user. 


Running CalculApp from AtmApplet 

To modify your AtmPanel and run CalculApp dynamically, follow 
these steps: 

1. Open AtmPanel in the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Add a Button bean in the ButtonPanel bean. The ButtonPanel 
bean resizes automatically to display the four buttons in two 
rows. 

3. Double-click the ButtonPanel bean and change its GridLayout 
constraint to 4 rows to display the four buttons vertically in 
one column. 

4. Change the Button bean name to CalculatorButton and its 
label to Calculator. 

5. Select the Models category in the palette and drop a Factory 
bean on the free-form surface (the Factory bean is the second 
bean in the category). 
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6. Change the Factory bean name to CalculAppFactory. 

7. From the Factory bean pop-up menu, select Change Type.... 
A dialog is displayed to let you choose the type of instance you 
want the Factory bean to create. 

8. Choose chll.CalculApp as the type and click OK to close the 
dialog. 

9. Connect the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) 

event from CaculatorButton to the CalculAppO method of Cal- 
culAppFactory. Notice that you can also connect to the Calcu- 
lAppQava.lang. String) constructor, which takes the CalculApp 
title window String as a parameter. 

10. Connect the actionPerformed(java.awt.event.ActionEvent) 

event from CaculatorButton to the show() method of CalculAp- 
pFactory. 

11. Save AtmPanel. 

Good job! You can now fully enjoy your ATM applet and start the 

calculator application from AtmPanel in a separate window. 


Summary 

Using the Beanlnfo page, you can easily make your 
model classes behave as fully functional beans. 
Once you have designed and tested the view of your 
applet or application, using the Visual Composition 
Editor, you can incorporate your model beans on the 
free-form surface and complete your program by 
connecting your beans together. 
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let Publishing 
Advanced 


Features 


Now that your ATM applet is completed, you must feel more confi- 
dent with the IDE and the Visual Composition Editor. In this part, 
we show you how you can improve your applet by providing multi- 
threading, national language, and run-time type information sup- 
port. Then, we detail the process of publishing your applet on the 
Web and explain how to set up your Web server. Finally, we intro- 
duce you to a new set of tools that come with the VisualAge for 
Java Enterprise Edition. You can use those tools to access data 
that resides in a relational database, CICS transactions, or dis- 
tributed Java objects. We also tell you how you can use VisualAge 
for Java tools to distribute your objects in a network. We conclude 
by sharing with you some thoughts and ideas that we developed to 
improve the ATM applet. 
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In this chapter you improve your ATM applet by providing it with 
new features that make it even more professional. 

In the first part of this chapter, you learn about threads, which 
enable different kinds of tasks to run concurrently. We show you 
how to create threads, how to start and stop them, and how to 
destroy them. Then you implement a new version of your ATM 
applet that uses threads to provide customers with advertising 
messages from the bank. 

In the second part of this chapter, you learn how to provide 
national language support (NLS) to your applet. By making your 
applet NLS enabled, people all over the world can use it in their 
own language and with the correct format of specific data such as 
date, currency, and time information. 

In order for your applet handle the differences between checking 
and savings accounts, you must gather information on the account 
selected by the user at run time. In the last part of this chapter, 
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you modify your applet to support run-time type information 
(RTTI) and to enable users to compute interest if a savings 
account has been selected. 


Multithreading Support 

Let’s suppose for a moment that a bank that manages different 
ATM applets wants to display advertising messages. The mes- 
sages would be displayed on the first panel of the ATM applet and 
would keep customers informed of specific offers such as low inter- 
est loans or new savings interest rates. 

In this section you are going to modify your applet to provide a 
way of displaying messages in a ticker-type window where the text 
slowly pans from the right to the left like the Reuter information 
you see on Wall Street. 


The StaticTicker Bean 

Before we build a panning ticker, let’s build a StaticTicker bean 
that does not scroll but is going to be very useful as a starting 
point. Our StaticTicker is built from a Panel class and holds the 
message property feature. 

To create a simple StaticTicker bean, follow these steps: 

1. Create a new chl3 package in the learn Java project. 

2. Create in chl3 a new class, StaticTicker, which inherits from 
java.awt.Panel and choose to design the class visually. Click 
Finish to create the class. 

3. Open StaticTicker in the Class browser and switch to the 
Beanlnfo page. 

4. Add a reacL-write property feature with message as the prop- 
erty name and java.lang. String as the property type. Because 
the bean does not need to send an event when this property is 
changed, you can uncheck the bound checkbox. Click Finish 
to create the property. 

5. To display the message in the panel, add a paint method fea- 
ture with void as the return type and 1 as the parameter 
count. Then click Next> to specify the argument name and 
type. 

6. In the SmartGuide - Parameter 1 page, type in g as the param- 
eter name and java.awt. Graphics as the parameter type. Then 
click Finish to create the method. 
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7. Select the paint method in the method definitions pane and 
modify the method in the Source pane: 

public void pai nt (java.awt . Graphics g) { 

/* Perform the paint method. */ 

int vOffset = size() .height; 

int fontSize = getFont() .getSize() ; 

vOffset = (vOffset - fontSize) / 2; 

g.drawString(getMessage() , 5, vOffset + fontSize); 

return; 

} 

8. Select the getMessage method and add a line to repaint the 
panel when the message has changed (in bold): 

public void setMessage(String message) { 
fieldMessage = message; 

repaint () ; 

return; 

} 

9. Switch to the Methods page and modify each constructor to 
display a message prompt in the panel: 

public Stati dicker () { 
super() ; 

setMessage(“Your message here...”); 

} 

public StaticTicker(java.awt.LayoutManager layout) { 
super(l ayout) ; 

setMessage(“Your message here...”); 

} 

10. Save your bean. 

To test your bean, create a simple applet: 

1. Use the Applet SmartGuide to create a TestApplet in the chl3 
package. Choose to design the applet visually and click Finish 
to create the applet and start the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Double-click the TestApplet bean and change its layout to Bor- 
derLayout. 

3. Add a StaticTicker bean in the center region of TestApplet. 
Notice that the message prompt is displayed. You can change 
the message and the font of the StaticTicker panel to your lik- 
ing. 

4. Click the Test button of the toolbar to save and test your 
applet (Figure 174). 
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| [O] Applet Viewer: chi 3-TestApplet 


Applet 


Your message here... 


Applet started. 


Figure 174. StaticTicker Bean in Action 


A Demanding Ticker 

To make your message scroll in the panel, you need to repeatedly 
repaint the display string inside the ticker panel by decreasing the 
x offset. (By decreasing the x offset, the message scrolls from right 
to left). If the message goes beyond the panel boudaries, Java clips 
it automatically. 

Let’s modify the StaticTicker bean by adding an xOffset property 
feature and modifying the paint method to continuously redisplay 
the message with a different offset: 

1. Select the chl3. StaticTicker bean in the Workbench. 

2. From the StaticTicker pop-up menu, select the Copy... option 
to copy your bean in the same package. 

3. A SmartGuide window is displayed with the chl3 package 
selected and the Rename checkbox checked. Click Finish to 
proceed. 

4. When you are prompted to enter a new name for StaticTicker, 
enter Ticker, and click OK to create the copy. 

5. Select the Ticker bean and open the Class Browser. 

6. Switch to the Beanlnfo page. 

7. Add a read-write property feature with xOffset as the property 
name and int as the property type. Because the bean does not 
have to send an event when this property is changed, you can 
uncheck the bound checkbox. Click Finish to create the prop- 
erty. 
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8. Select the paint method and modify it: 

public void paint(java.awt. Graphics g) { 

/* Perform the paint method. */ 
int yOffset = size() .height; 
int fSize = getFont() .getSize() ; 

java.awt. FontMetrics fm = getFontMetri cs (getFont () ) ; 
int xMin = - fm. stri ngWi dth (getMessage() ) ; 
yOffset = (yOffset - fSize) / 2; 
while (true) { 
try { 

Thread. sleep(lO) ; 

} 

catch (InterruptedException e) { 

System. out . pri ntl n(e) ; 

} 

g.drawStri ng (getMessage() , getXOffset () , 
yOffset + fSize) ; 
setXOffset (getXOffset () - 1); 
if (getXOffset() < xMin) { 
setXOffset(size() .width) ; 


} 

9. Switch to the Methods page and modify each constructor to set 
the xOffset property: 

publ i c Ti cker() { 
super() ; 

setMessage(“Your message here...”); 
setXOffset(size() .width) 

} 

public Ticker(java.awt.LayoutManager layout) { 
super(l ayout) ; 

setMessage(“Your message here...”); 
setXOffset(size() .width) 

} 

10. Save your bean. 

To test your bean, modify your TestApplet: 

1. Open the TestApplet bean in the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Remove the StaticTicker bean from the applet panel. 

3. Add a Ticker bean in the center region of TestApplet. You can 
change the message and the font of the Ticker panel to your 
liking. 

4. Click the Test button of the toolbar to save and test your 
applet. 
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What you are likely to observe by running the applet is a black 
trainee moving from the right to the left of your applet. In addi- 
tion, if you try to resize your applet, the Ticker bean will not be 
resized or moved in the center of the panel. Finally, you cannot 
stop the applet by closing the applet viewer. To close your applet, 
you have to start the debugger and terminate the running thread. 

When the browser or the applet viewer calls paint to repaint the 
Ticker bean, the function enters an infinite loop. The paint method 
calls the sleep method to pause for some amount of time (10 milli- 
seconds in this case). The function then draws the message at the 
current x offset. Then the x offset is decremented and tested, in 
case Java has clipped the message. 

Although this code looks simple, it does not work! The problem is 
that when the browser or the applet viewer calls the paint method 
to repaint the window, the paint never returns and the control is 
tied up in the paint method. For this reason the browser or the 
applet viewer cannot service any other events that might be occur- 
ring such as the resizing or the closing of the window. In short, 
your Ticker bean becomes too demanding and hogs most of the 
CPU time allotted to the applet. 

To fix our problem, we have to separate the process of repainting 
the message from the rest of the program. This process is actually 
called a thread because it executes in the same memory space of 
the whole program. 


Multithreading to the Rescue 

Java supports multithreading through the Thread class. Thus, 
you can separate your program into independently running sec- 
tions that execute in a thread object. By supporting multiple 
threads in your program, you make it more responsive to user 
interactions. 

To create a thread in your program, you create an object of the 
Thread class. This object is used to store the state of the system 
when the thread does not have control. The Thread constructor 
accepts one parameter, which is an object of a class that imple- 
ments the Runnable interface. The Runnable interface has only 
one method, run, which contains the section you want to execute 
in the separate thread. The parent thread starts the execution of 
the child thread by calling the start method from the Thread class. 
At this point, the parent thread returns from the start call, and 
the child thread begins to execute the run method that it imple- 
ments. The parent can call the stop method of the Thread class to 
stop the child thread. In addition, returning from the run method 
causes the child thread to stop. 
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Notice that instead of creating a that implements the Runnable 
interface, it is possible to create a class that inherits from the 
Thread class and override the run method. However, this second 
approach cannot be applied when you need to create a class that 
already inherits from another class such as Applet or Frame. 

Let’s modify the Ticker bean to execute the infinite loop of the 
paint method in a separate thread: 

1. Open the Class Browser with the chl3. Ticker. 

2. From the Methods page add a new field of name paintThreacL 
and type java.lang.Thread. The package access modifier is suf- 
ficient for this case. Click Finish to create the field. 

3. From the Methods page add a public method, run, which does 
not take any argument and does not return anything. Click 
Finish to create the method. 

4. Modify the run method to execute the infinite loop: 

public void run() { 

/* Perform the run method. */ 
while (true) { 
repai nt() ; 
try { 

Thread .si eep(10) ; 

} 

catch (InterruptedException e) { 

System. out. println(e) ; 

} 

} 

} 

5. Modify the paint method (notice that the infinite loop has been 
removed): 

public void pai nt (java.awt .Graphi cs g) { 

/* Perform the paint method. */ 
int yOffset = size() .height; 
int fSize = getFont() .getSize() ; 

java.awt. FontMetrics fm = getFontMetri cs (getFont () ) ; 
int xMin = - fm. stri ngWi dth (getMessage() ) ; 
yOffset = (yOffset - fSize) / 2; 

g.drawStri ng(getMessage() , getXOffset () , yOffset + fSize); 
setXOffset(getXOffset() - 1); 
if (getXOffset() < xMin) { 
setXOffset(size() .width) ; 


} 
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6. Modify the Ticker class definition to implement the Runnable 
interface: 

public class Ticker extends java. awt. Panel implements Runnable { 
String fieldMessage = 
int fieldXOffset = 0; 

Thread paintThread; 

} 

7. Modify the Ticker constructors to allocate the paintThread 
and start it (notice that Ticker handle is passed, through the 
this property, as the Thread constructor argument): 

public Ticker() { 
superQ ; 

setMessage(“Your message here...”); 
setXOffset(size() .width) 
paintThread = new Thread (thi s) ; 
paintThread. start() ; 

} 

public Ticker(java.awt.LayoutManager layout) { 
super(l ayout) ; 

setMessage(“Your message here...”); 
setXOffset(size() .width) 
paintThread = new Thread (thi s) ; 
paintThread. start() ; 

} 

8. Save your new Ticker bean. 

When the applet viewer runs the applet, a Ticker object is created 
and creates and starts a separate paintThread. The paintThread 
executes the run method, which calls repaint. Repaint in turn calls 
paint, which displays the message at an x offset that decreases at 
each call until the message is clipped off to the left side of the 
panel. In this case, the x offset is restored to the far right of the 
panel. 

When you run the TestApplet again, you should see the message 
scrolling from right to left in the applet panel (Figure 175). Notice 
also that you can now resize the window, and the Ticker panel is 
resized as well. You can now close the applet viewer that runs the 
applet. 
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Figure 175. Multithreaded Ticker in Action 


Modifying the ATM Applet 

You can now modify your ATM applet to display the new Ticker in 
the AtmWelcomePanel bean. 

In order not to copy too many classes from one package to another, 
you do not copy the classes of chl2 to chl3. Rather, you can ver- 
sion chl2 to freeze the state of your applet as it is at the end of 
Chapter 12. Then you modify the classes to create a new version of 
your AtmApplet: 

1. Select the chl2 package and create a new version of the pack- 
age by using the Version... option from its pop-up menu. Refer 
to “Version Control” on page 184 for more information about 
versioning your code. 

2. Once you have versioned the chl2 package and all its classes, 
open the AtmApplet bean in the Visual Composition Editor. 

3. Add the chl3. Ticker bean in the north region of the applet 
panel. 

4. Double-click the Ticker bean to open its property sheet. 

5. Change its message to Win Hawaii Trips with Sun Bank! 

6. Change its font to dialog, point size to 14, and style to bold. 

7. Edit the FlowLayout property and set hgap and vgap to 15. 

8. Change the foreground and backgroud colors to your liking. 

9. Save and test your applet (Figure 176). 
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[O] Applet Viewer: chi 2.AtmApplet 


Applet 

Account# 03-000-40 Card# 0306 


Select an account 
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Applet started. 


Figure 176. AtmApplet with the Ticker Bean 


Resource Locking 

Multithreaded programs can become very complex when you have 
to manage several threads at the same time, particularly if those 
threads access the same data. For example, one thread can update 
a variable that is being updated by another thread at the same 
time! Such collisions can be very difficult to track and can even 
appear after the program has been running for quite a while. 

To prevent threads from accessing data in plain “anarchy,” Java 
provides a locking mechanism through the synchronized keyword. 
A method is declared synchronized when only one thread can exe- 
cute it at a time. If another thread starts to enter the method, it is 
blocked until the previous thread has finished running the 
method. 

In the case of our BankAccount class, the debit and credit methods 
should be synchronized to ensure that multiple credit or debit 
transactions cannot be carried out on the same account simulta- 
neously. For example, the debit method should be modified as fol- 
lows: 

public synchronized void deb i t ( Date aDate, double anAmount) 
throws Insuffi ci entFundsExcepti on 

{ 

iff anAmount > getAvai 1 abl eFunds () ) { 
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throw new InsufficientFundsExceptionf 
"Insufficient available funds: " + 
getAvai 1 abl eFunds () ) ; 

} 

else { 

setBalance( getBalance() - anAmount) ; 
addTransaction ( new Transaction( aDate, -anAmount)); 


} 

Muti threaded programming is a complex subject. For more infor- 
mation, see the JDK documentation. 


NLS Support 

Today, computer applications must meet high standards. One of 
these standards is the adoption of a user’s local customs, such as 
language and other conventions. This standard has become more 
and more critical since the Internet has exposed the world to com- 
puting and more and more people are interacting with applets 
through their Web browsers. Applications that support this stan- 
dard are usually called NLS-enabled global or international appli- 
cations. 

In this section we show you what JDK 1.1 provides to help you 
write international applications and applets and explain how you 
can modify the ATM applet to take into account different country 
specifications. 


Internationalization Framework 

Writing an international application from scratch is not an easy 
task. Fortunately JDK 1.1 provides you with some help through 
an internationalization framework developed by Taligent. This 
framewrork was orginally written in C++ for use in future ver- 
sions of the IBM Open Class Library, but it has been ported to the 
Java environment. Sun has recently adopted this framework with- 
out major modifications and made it part of the official JDK 1.1. 

The Java internationalization framework introduces several 
terms and specific classes to support them, as we explain in the 
sections that follow. 
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Locales 


Java introduces the term locale to identify a certain geographic or 
political region for which spoken language and format conventions 
are specific. The framework defines a java. util. Locale class to sup- 
port this term. Locale objects contain information about supported 
geographic or political regions. 

Unlike other NLS specifications, such as that defined in 
POSIX/XPG4, a Locale object does not contain any locale-specific 
data such as number or currency formats. It serves only as an 
identifier for a certain geographical or political region or group. 

In JDK 1.1, all locale sensitive classes use the Locale as identifier 
and provide locale support themselves. This approach is therefore 
very flexible. 

To create a Locale object, you can specify a language, and option- 
aly a country and a variant. For example, to create a Locale object 
for British English, you would use the following statement: 

Locale my Locale = new Local e(“en”, “UK”, ““) ; 


Obtaining All Supported Locales 

Each class that performs locale-specific operations has a method 
that returns an array of all Locales that are supported by this 
class. Using this method of any of the classes, you can retrieve a 
list of locales (you can assume that all of the JDK 1.1 classes sup- 
port all locales defined in JDK 1.1). This list of locales can then be 
used to list different languages associated with the locales. 

As an example, let’s write a simple applet that lists the different 
languages supported by the NumberFormat class: 

1. Use the Create Class SmartGuide to create an applet of name 
LocaleListApplet in the chl3 package and open the Visual 
Composition Editor. 

2. Drop a List bean in the middle of the panel. 

3. Save and generate the code by selecting File->Save bean (or 
Ctrl+F2). 

4. Switch to the Methods page and select the init method. 

5. Insert the custom code (in bold) between the delimiters // user 
code begin {1} and // user code end. (This ensures that your 
code in not overridden when the Visual Composition Editor 
regenrates it): 
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public void i n i t ( ) { 
super. i ni t () ; 
try { 

setName(" Local eLi stAppl et") ; 
setLayout (nul 1 ) ; 
setSize(426, 240); 

add(getListl() , getListl() .getName()) ; 

// user code begin {1} 

java. util .Locale[] allLocales = 

j ava . text . Number Format . getAvai 1 abl eLocal es () ; 
java. util .Locale locale = 

java. util .Locale. getDefaultQ ; 
for (int i =0; i < all Locales. length; i++) { 

/* Check if it’s a valid country */ 
if (all Local es [i ] . getDi spl ayCountry (al 1 Local es [i ] ) . 
length () > 0) { 

/* get name of the current Locale, 
add it to the list */ 
getListl() .addltem(al 1 Local es [i] . 
getDi spl ayName (locale)) ; 

/* if it’s the current setting, select it */ 
if (allLocales[i] .getDi splayName(locale) . 
equal s (1 ocal e . getDi spl ayName (1 ocal e) ) ) { 
getListl() .select(i -1) ; 

} 

} 

} 

// user code end 

} catch (java.lang.Throwable ivjExc) { 

// user code begin {2} 

// user code end 
handleException(ivjExc) ; 

) 

} 

6. Switch back to the Visual Composition page and test the 
applet by clicking the Test button in the toolbar (Figure 177). 
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Figure 177. LocaleListApplet in Action 
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The first statement of the custom code defines an array that con- 
tains all locales supported by the NumberFormat class. The for 
loop runs through this array to add to the list box the correspond- 
ing Locale names. The getDisplayName method from 
java.util.Locale retrieves a human readable representation of a 
Locale. This method takes an optional Locale object as a parame- 
ter to determine to which locale the output should be formatted. In 
our case, the default locale set for the system is used as the 
parameter. 

Refer to the JDK documentation for a list of the different locales 
supported. 


Resource Bundles 

An important point when designing international applications is 
to separate the program code from all locale-specific data. For 
example, you should separate the label of a button from the code 
that creates it. To achieve this design, Java provides resource bun- 
dle classes that store and retrieve information, using identifiers or 
keys. 

Resource bundle classes are derived directly or indirectly from 
java.text.ResourceBundle. They are collections of resources spe- 
cially designed to aggregate the resources needed for a specific 
geographic locale or spoken language. 

A naming convention is used to identify specific resource bundle 
classes according to their locale, so that the resource-bundle meth- 
ods knows which resource bundle classes to select on the basis of 
the current locale. By using inheritance among locale resources, 
you can minimize resource duplication across countries and 
achieve a graceful degradation in case the exact Locale does not 
have localized resources. For example, your program could use 
resources from generic German if there is no explicit support for 
Swiss German. 

A locale can be set on a per-object basis, as opposed to a system 
wide basis, thereby making it possible to deal with more than one 
Locale at a time in the same program. 

Because java.text.ResourceBundle is an abstract class, you must 
create your own classes that derive from it or use one of the sub- 
classes discussed below. 
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List Resource Bundles 

ListResourceBundle is an abstract class which derives from 
ResourceBundle. It is used to store the localized data in an array 
of type Object. Thus localized data can be of any type. 

You have to subclass ListResourceBundle with your own classes, 
which must override the getContents method and provide an 
array, where each item in the array is a pair of objects. The first 
element of each pair is a String key, and the second is the value 
associated with that key. For example, a sample ListResourceBun- 
dle class might look like this: 

public class MyResources extends ListResourceBundle { 
public Object[][] getContents () { 
return contents; 

} 

static final Object[][] contents = { 

{“HelloMsg”, “Hello World!”}, 

{“GoddbyeMsg”, “Good Bye!”}, 

{“BigNumer”, new Integer(12345) } 


} 


Assume that the above is your generic resource bundle class. 
Then, you would put the locale data for U.S. English there as U.S. 
English is the generic language of your program. 

Now if you want to provide support for German also, you would 
create the following class: 

public class MyResources_de extends MyResources { 
public Object}] [] getContents]) { 
return contents; 

} 

static final Object}] [] contents = { 

{“HelloMsg”, “Hallo Welt!”}, 

{“GoddbyeMsg”, “Auf Wiedersehen!”} , 



Note that the class derives from MyResources and has the name 
MyResources_de. This naming convention is very important 
because it dictates how the resources are accessed according to the 
current locale. In effect, when starting your program, you register 
with the resource bundle class loader, using MyResources. The 
loader then uses an automatic class lookup mechanism to find the 
right resource bundle class for a given locale. If the current locale 
is set to de, MyResources_de is used to get the resources for your 
program. 
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If you want to provide support for Swiss German, you would have 
to write the following class: 

public class MyResources_de_CH extends MyResources_de { 
public Obj ect [] [] getContents () { 
return contents; 

} 

static final Obj ect [] [] contents = { 

{“HelloMsg”, “Gruzi Welt!”}, 

}; 

} 


In this case you just have to override the HelloMsg key, which is 
the only one to be affected. The other keys are automatically 
inherited from the parent class. Using this design, you build a 
class tree with all of your supported locales. 

Property Resource Bundles 

PropertyResourceBundle is an abstract subclass of ResourceBun- 
dle that manages resources for a locale by using a set of static 
strings from a property file. Property files have a .properties 
extension. They contain text lines made up with keys and their 
corresponding values. You use those keys in your source code in 
calls to ResourceBundle.getString to retrieve the associated val- 
ues. 

Unlike ListResourceBundle, PropertyResourceBundle can only be 
used to store strings, not other objects. 

Loading Resource Bundles 

Once you have created a class tree of resource bundles, you can 
load them into your Java applet or application. You use the static 
method getBundle from the ResourceBundle with the name of the 
resource bundle base class (including package information if not in 
the same package as the calling application) and the preferred 
locale. If your Locale object is called locale and you use the 
resource bundles classes of the previous example, your call would 
look like this: 

ResourceBundle myBundle = ResourceBundle. 

getBundl e(“MyResources , 1 ocal e) ; 

In a more complex application, you would normally define many 
resource bundles, for example, one for each window or one for 
labels, one for numbers, one for pictures, one for sounds, and so on. 
Also, every program window might get its own bundle. In your 
ATM applet, you will use only one ResourceBundle. 
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If the current locale is set to Belgian French, the getBundle 
method first looks for a class called MyResources _fr _BE . If it does 
not find the class, it looks for generic French ( My Resources _fr ). If 
that search fails, the method loads the generic class MyResources. 
If the method cannot find a resource bundle or MyResources, it 
throws a MissingResourceException. 

Retrieving Resources from Resource Bundles 

Once you have successfully loaded your resource bundle class, you 
can access the stored objects using String keys. The getObject 
method returns an element of the static array of resources. As the 
resource is always returned as a java.lang. Object, you might have 
to cast it to assign the correct type to your object. For example, if 
you want to set an AWT label to the “HelloMsg” resource, you 
would have to use the following code: 

my Label . setText ( my Bund 1 e. getStri ng (“Hel 1 oMsg”) ) ; 

In this case, the getString method is equivalent to getObject with 
a casting to String. 


Read This! 



Your code must not rely on the text of certain user inter- 
face elements. In pre-JDK 1.1 programs, it was quite com- 
mon to switch in the event handling using the text of the 
elements. This is no longer possible because the text may 
be different according to the active locale. Starting with 
JDK 1.1, you can assign names to elements to distinguish 
them, using the setName and getName functions that are 
now implemented for all AWT controls. 


When you use the ListResourceBundle class, you can also store 
objects other than plain Strings. For example, you could use 
myBundle to retrieve the “BigNumber” resource into variable as 
follows: 

Integer myBigNumber = (Integer)myBundle.getObject(“BigNumber”)) ; 


Formatting Data 

In addition to extracting strings from resource bundles for use as 
identifiers (mostly in conjunction with AWT controls), you have to 
externalize other resources. In the sections that follow, we present 
an overview of the message, number, percentage, currency, date, 
and time formatters that you can use to help you in this matter. 
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Formatting Messages 

One golden rule of internationalization is: never concatenate dis- 
play strings! You may ask yourself why that could be a problem? 
Well, the order of parts of a sentence is different in different lan- 
guages, and that can easily lead you into trouble. For example, if 
you write myResourceBundle.getString(“DeleteBefore”) + aDate, you 
are limited to modifying just the string, and not the position of the 
date. But, other languages might require having the date posi- 
tioned at the beginning or even in the middle of the sentence. 

Concatenation can be replaced by the use of the MessageFormat 
class, which enables you to position the variable information 
appropriately. In your message string in the resource bundle, you 
use placeholders for the variable. The format method of Message- 
Format then substitutes the placeholders with the objects you 
supply. For the resource bundle classes defined in “List Resource 
Bundles” on page 365, you could define the following English and 
German strings: 

{ “Del eteBefore”, “Delete files before {0}.”}; 

The German message has a different order: 

{ “Del eteBefore, “Dateien vor dem {0} loschen.” }; 

Placeholder {0} is for the first variable, {1} for the second, and so 
on. Using these resource strings, you can now call the format 
method to replace the placeholders with the actual values: 

String del etePattern = myBundl e.getStri ng(“Del eteBefore”) ; 

Date myDate = new Date ( ) ; 

String deleteMsg = MessageFormat. format(deletePattern, 

new Object [] {myDate}); 

Of course, you can also combine these lines into one single state- 
ment. Note that in this example, the date is not formatted accord- 
ing to the locale conventions. To achieve this, take a look at 
“Formatting Dates and Times” on page 370. 

Formatting Numbers 

Plain numbers can look very different for different locales. The 
decimal separator and hundreds separator are different for most 
locales and thus need to be formatted. This applies to both number 
output and input. JDK 1.1 supplies the NumberFormat class and 
its subclasses, ChoiceFormat and DecimalFormat, for this pur- 
pose. These classes provide formatter instances that can be used 
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to format relevant data. In fact, NumberFormat is an abstract 
base class from which you normally never create instances. Its fac- 
tory methods automatically use one of the subclasses. 

As with the MessageFormat class, you can use one of the factory 
methods of the class to get an instance using the default locale or 
you can supply the locale to the factory method. Formatting a cer- 
tain number may look like this: 

double myNumber = 12345.678; 

NumberFormat nf = NumberFormat. getlnstance(locale) ; 

String formattedNumber = nf .format (myNumber) ; 

The DecimalFormat subclass is used to specify a certain format for 
a decimal number (that is, a number of digits). This class allows 
you to gain even more control over the formatting numbers. You 
can store an object within a resource bundle to define a certain 
number format for each locale. Your resource bundle key and the 
formratting code could look like this: 

{ “pageNumberFormat”, new Decimal Format(“#,##0”) } 

double myNumber = 12345.678; 

NumberFormat nf = 

(NumberFormat) (myBundl e.getObject(“PageNumberFormat”) ; 
String formattedNumber = nf .format (myNumber) ; 

Refer to the JDK documentation for a detailed explanation of the 
format supported by the DecimalFormat pattern class. 

Formatting Currencies 

Formatting currencies is similar to formatting plain numbers and 
handled by the NumberFormat class and its subclasses. Instead of 
getting the number formatting instance, you have to use another 
factory method to get a concrete instance that can format curren- 
cies. Look at the following simple code: 

double myAmount = 12345.67; 

NumberFormat nf = NumberFormat. getCurrencylnstance(locale) ; 
String formattedAmount = nf .format (myAmount) ; 

The format method returns the formatted currency, including the 
currency symbol (for example, 12.345,67 DM or $12,345.67). 
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Formatting Percentages 

Formatting percentages is similar to formatting numbers and cur- 
rencies. The NumberFormat class provides another factory 
method to get a percentage formatter. The following code snippet 
is a sample of formatting percentages: 

double myPercentage = 0.78; 

NumberFormat nf = NumberFormat. getPercentagelnstance(locale) ; 
String formattedPercentage = nf. format (myPercentage) ; 


Formatting Dates and Times 

DateFormat and its subclasses are used to handle the formatting 
of date and time information. You just have to use the getDa- 
teTimelnstance factory method to get the date and time formatter 
or getDatelnstance to get only a date formatter. The following code 
shows you how to use getDatelnstance: 

Date myDate = new Date(“21 February 1978”); 

DateFormat df = DateFormat. getDateInstance(DateFormat. DEFAULT, 

locale) ; 

String formattedDate = df .format (myDate) ; 

The first parameter in the factory method call is used to specify 
the format of the date or time to be used. Refer to the JDK 1.1 doc- 
umentation for all possible formats. 

Parsing Numbers, Currencies, Dates, and Times 

You frequently have to accept user input on numbers, currencies, 
dates, and times. For every user input, you should provide some 
sort of validation. For a field that contains locale-specific data, val- 
idation can be very difficult. Fortunately, the internationalization 
classes of JDK provide parse functions that enable you to convert 
from a locale-specific format to the generic Java data type. 

The following source code snippet shows how you can parse the 
contents of a number input field and check them for validity: 

NumberFormat nf = NumberFormat. getlnstance(locale) ; 
try { 

double myNumber = nf .parse(getNumberTextField() .getText()) ; 

} 

catch (ParseExcepti on e) { 

System. out. prinln(e) ; 

} 
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The same applies to currency, date, and time data. You just have 
to use the right instance formatter of NumberFormat or DateFor- 
mat by calling one of the factory methods. 


Collation 


The order of certain characters in the alphabets of different locales 
may be significantly different. For example, whereas in German a 
letter with an umlaut comes right after the regular letter (for 
example, U just after U), letters with umlauts are placed at the 
very end of the alphabet in Swedish. When your international pro- 
gram requires string comparison, you may end up with problems 
in correctly supporting all locales. Fortunately, JDK 1.1 has some 
very sophisticated techniques that help you on this issue. 

With JDK 1.1 you can choose not to use comparison statements 
like if (stri ngl. equal s(string2)) but rather use the abstract Colla- 
tor class and its subclasses. The Collator class compares strings 
automatically with respect to all locale-specific issues. The class 
provides — like most new JDK 1.1 classes — a factory method getln- 
stance that automatically returns an instance of the appropriate 
subclass. Take a look at the following code snippet: 

Collator col = Col 1 ator.getInstance(l ocal e) ; 

if (col .equals(stringl, stri ng2) ) { } 

if (col .compare(stri ngl, stri ng2) < 0 ) { } 


The first statement gets a Collator instance from the current 
locale. The second statement uses this instance to check whether 
two strings are equal. The third statement compares two strings 
and returns a negative value if the first string is less than the sec- 
ond (for example, “a” < “A”), a positive value if it is greater, and 0 
if it is equal. 

By using the setStrength method of the Collator class, you can 
specify the severity of your string comparisons. This method 
accepts one of the following constants of the Collator class (): 
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Table 15. String Comparison Strengths 


Key Value (Constant) 

Meaning 

PRIMARY 

When set, only primary differences are con- 
sidered significant during a comparison. The 
assignment of strengths to language features 
is locale dependent. A common example is for 
different base letters (for example, ‘a’ and ‘b’) 
to be considered as primary differences. 

SECONDARY 

When set, only secondary differences are 
considered significant during a comparison. 
The assignment of strengths to language fea- 
tures is locale dependent. A common 
example is for different accented forms of the 
same letter (for example, ‘a’ and ‘a’) to be con- 
sidered as secondary differences. 

TERTIARY 

When set, only tertiary differences are con- 
sidered significant during a comparison. The 
assignment of strengths to language features 
is locale dependent. A common example is for 
case differences (for example, ‘a’ and ‘a’) to be 
considered as tertiary differences. 

IDENTICAL 

When set, all differences are considered sig- 
nificant during a comparison. The assign- 
ment of strengths to language features is 
locale dependent. A common example is for 
characters with equivalent Unicode spellings 
(for example, ‘a?’ and ‘a’) to be considered as 
identical. 


When you compare strings, the example above is fine because two 
strings are typically compared once. When you sort strings, the 
strings are typically compared many times, however. This method 
of sorting strings consumes a lot of processing time. To solve this 
problem, JDK 1.1 allows a string to be converted to an internal 
form that can be compared with a simple binary comparison. You 
use the CollationKey class, which preprocesses the string to han- 
dle all of the international issues. Take a look at this example: 

// first build a list of sort keys 

Coll ati onKey [] keys = new Col 1 ati onKey [sourceStri ngs . 1 ength] ; 

for (int i = 0; i < sourceStri ngs . length; i++) { 

keys [ i ] = col .getCol 1 ati onKey (sourceStri ngs [i] ) ; 

} 

// Now sort them and add them sorted to an AWT List 

sort(keys) ; 

List list = new Li st ( ) ; 

for (int i = 0; i < sourceStri ngs . length; i++) { 
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1 i st .add I tern (keys [i] .getSourceStri ng() ) ; 

} 

Collators also support a number of advanced features such as the 
ability to merge in additional rules at run time or modify the rules. 
For example, you could make ‘b’ sort after ‘c’ if you really wanted 
to, or you could have ‘7 sort exactly as if it were spelled out as 
“question-mark.” 

Character Properties 

Quite often, you have to analyze text for certain properties such as 
words, sentences, or paragraphs. If you need, for example, the 
third word in a text, you would have to extract the text located 
between the second and the third space characters. For sentences, 
you would have to check for periods, exclamation points, and ques- 
tion marks. This can be difficult for U.S. English and can be a 
daunting task for international applications. Fortunately JDK 1.1 
can pull some tricks out of its sleeves to help you with these prob- 
lems too. 

Replacing Range Tests 

If your code assumes that all characters of a given type (such as 
letters or digits) are those in the ASCII range, it will fail with for- 
eigh languages. Rather than test for a particular range of charac- 
ters, use the Unicode character properties wherever possible. For 
example, instead of writing the following code: 

for (i = 0; i < string. 1 ength () ; i++) { 
char ch = string. charAt(i) ; 

if ((ch > ‘a’ && ch <= ‘z) || (ch >= ‘A’ && ch <= ‘Z’)) { 

// Do somethi ng ... 

} 

} 

Use the isLetter static method of the Character class: 

for (i = 0; i < string. 1 ength () ; i++) { 
char ch = string. charAt(i) ; 

if (Character. isLetter (ch)) { 

// Do something ... 

} 

} 
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Character Type Tests 

Using the getType method of the Character class, you can easily 
obtain a description of a character. For example, instead of writing 
the following code: 

for (i = 0; i < stri ng . 1 ength () ; i++) { 
char ch = string. charAt(i) ; 
if (ch == ‘(‘ | | ch == ‘{‘ 1 1 ch = T) { 

// Do somethi ng ... 

} 

} 


Use the getType static method of the Character class: 

for (i = 0; i < stri ng . 1 ength () ; i++) { 
char ch = string. charAt(i) ; 

if (Character. getType(ch) == Character. START_PUNCTUATION) { 

// Do somethi ng ... 

} 

} 


Word-Break Detection 

Word breaks in natural language are not just defined by spaces. 
For example, “spaces” from the last sentence is not followed by a 
space but is a word of its own. Even if you implement more sophis- 
ticated tests for ASCII text, such as checking for various punctua- 
tion, you must now deal with a wealth of possible characters in 
Unicode, and how they may behave differently in different coun- 
tries. By using the Breaklterator class, you can avoid dealing with 
these complexities. The following example runs through a string 
one word at a time: 

Breaklterator boundary = Breaklterator. getWordlnstance(locale) ; 
boundary . setText (stri ngToExami ne) ; 
int start = boundary. first() ; 
for (int end = boundary. next() ; 
end != Breaklterator. DONE; 
start = end, end = boundary. next()) { 

System. out . pri ntl n (stri ngToExami ne. substri ng (start, end) ) ; 

} 


To find out whether a current index is at a word break, you can 
use the following code (this should be in a convenience routine in a 
future release of Java): 

if (currentlndex < 0 || currentlndex > stringToExamine.length()) 
return false; 
i f (currentlndex == 0 | i 

currentlndex == stri ngToExami ne. 1 ength () ) 
return true; 
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int discard = boundary. fol 1 owi ng (currentlndex) ; 
if (boundary . previ ous () == currentlndex) 
return true; 
return false; 

You can use different break iterators to find word boundaries, 
line-wrap boundaries, sentence boundaries, and character bound- 
aries. The latter may seem mysterious: character just means Uni- 
code character, right? However, what native users consider a 
single character may not be a single Unicode character, and user 
expectations may differ from country to country. 


Converting Non-Unicode Text 

All text representation in Java uses the Unicode Character Set 
Version 2.0 to ensure platform-independent character strings. 
Often, though, you have a character stream that has not been 
encoded by using Unicode but uses some sort of platform-specific 
character set. JDK provides conversion mechanisms to convert 
both from and to Unicode. JDK supports many character sets, but 
they are different on most platforms. You cannot rely on having 
support for the conversion of a certain character set running your 
Java program on a certain platform. Refer to your JDK 1.1 docu- 
mentation for more information. 


Creating Multilingual Applications 

A multilingual application goes a bit beyond a “normal” interna- 
tional application. Whereas international applications support 
multiple locales, multilingual applications support all locales at 
run time. Therefore, you can change the locale of the application 
at run time. This change does not require special support, you just 
have to design your application, so that the change of the locale is 
instantly propagated to the whole application. 

In the next section you modify the ATM applet to make part of it a 
multilingual applet. 


Modifying the ATM Applet 

To illustrate how JDK 1.1 and Visual Age for Java support the 
NLS framework, you are going to modify the first panel of the 
ATM applet to make it a multilingual panel. 

To make your work easier, you import a new bean, ImageCanvas, 
in the chl3 package. ImageCanvas is a canvas that allows you to 
display gif images. 
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Then you build a Panel bean, AtmLanguagePanel, to display the 
flag associated with the current locale and the system time and 
date information in the appropriate format. AtmLanguagePanel 
uses ImageCanvas to display the locale flag. 

You can then modify AtmWelcomePanel to embed AtmLan- 
guagePanel. 

Once AtmWelcomePanel has been modified, you create a resource 
bundle class tree to support three locales: fr_FR, de_GER, and 
us_ENG. Then you modify the code generated by the Visual Com- 
position Editor to update AtmLanguagePanel and AtmWelcome- 
Panel when the locale selected by the user changes. 

Importing ImageCanvas 

An ImageCanvas bean is available in the \ Samples directory of 
your CD-ROM. This bean enables you to display images in a can- 
vas. You use this class to display the flag of the selected locale. In 
order for the class to work as expected, the three gif files, 
us_flag.gif, fr_flag.gif, and de_flag.gif should be placed in 
a directory that is accessible from your CLASSPATH. You can, for 
example, copy those file to your VisualAge for Java drive at \ibm- 
VJava\ide\program or in \IBMVJava\ide\pro ject_resources- 
\Learn Java. Once you have copied the gif files, import the Image- 
Canvas bean: 

1. From the Workbench menu bar, select File->Import.... The 
Import SmartGuide window is displayed. 

2. Type in Learn Java as the Project and select the Java Files 
radio button. Then click the Next> button. 

3. Click Browse... to select ImageCanvas.class located in the 
\Samples directory of your CD-ROM. 

4. Then click Finish to start importing the bean. The bean 
should be added to your chl3 package. 

Building AtmLanguagePanel 

Now that the ImageCanvas bean is part of your chl3 package, you 
can build AtmLanguagePanel: 

1. Create in chl3 an AtmLanguagePanel class that inherits from 
java.awt. Panel. Make sure you select the Design the class 
visually radio button to open the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Double-click AtmLanguagePanel to open its property sheet 
and change its layout to BorderLayout. 
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3. Add a Panel bean to the tree-form surface, change its name to 
FlagDatePanel, and its layout to BorderLayout. 

4. Add an ImageCanvas bean on the west region of Flag- 
DatePanel. If the us_flag. gif file is copied in a directory 
accessible from your CLASSPATH, the American flag should 
be displayed. 

5. Add a Panel bean to the free-form surface and change its name 
to DataTimePanel and its layout to GridBagLayout. 

6. Add four Label beans in the DateTimePanel. Change their 
names to DateLabel, TimeLabel, DateText, TimeText, and their 
test property to Date:, Time:, a date..., a time... (Figure 178). 

7. Set the grid bag contraints of the four Label beans as shown in 
Table 16. 

8. Drag and drop DateTimePanel in the east region of Flag- 
DatePanel. 

9. Drag and drop FlagDatePanel in the north region of AtmLan- 
guagePanel. 

10. Add a Panel bean to the free-form surface, change its name to 
LanguagePanel, and its layout to GridBagLayout. 

11. Add a Label bean and a Choice bean inside LanguagePanel 
and change their names to SelectLanguageLabel and Lan- 
guageChoice. 

12. Change the text property of SelectLanguageLabel to Select a 
Language. 

13. Set the grid bag contraints of SelectLanguageLabel and Lan- 
guageChoice as shown in Table 17. 

14. Drag and drop LanguagePanel in the south region of AtmLan- 
guagePanel (Figure 178). 

15. Save and test AtmLanguagePanel. 


Table 16. DateTimePanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

DateLabel 

TimeLabel 

DateText 

TimeText 

anchor 

WESt 

WEST 

EAST 

EAST 

fill 

HORIZON- 

TAL 

HORIZON- 

TAL 

HORIZON- 

TAL 

HORIZON- 

TAL 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gridX 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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Table 16. DateTimePanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

DateLabel 

TimeLabel 

DateText 

TimeText 

gridY 

0 

1 

0 

1 

insets 

T5 L5 R5 B5 

T5 L5 R5 B5 

T5 L5 R5 B5 

T5 L5 R5 B5 

ipadX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.5 

0.5 

4.0 

4.0 

weightY 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 17. LanguagePanel GridBagLayout Contraints 


Property 

SelectLanguagePanel 

LanguageChoice 

anchor 

CENTER 

CENTER 

fill 

HORIZONTAL 

HORIZONTAL 

gridHeight 

1 

1 

gridWidth 

1 

1 

gridX 

0 

1 

gridY 

0 

0 

insets 

TO L0 R0 B0 

T10L10R10B10 

ipadX 

0 

0 

ipadY 

0 

0 

weightX 

0.5 

1.0 

weightY 

0.0 

0.0 
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Date: a date... 

Time: a time... 


Select a language | ^ 


Figure 178. ATMLanguagePanel 

Because you later embed AtmLanguagePanel in AtmWelcome- 
Panel, you have to promote the itemState- 
ChangecL(java.awt.event.ItemEvent) event of LanguageChoice so 
that you can trigger to change the locale of AtmWelcomePanel 
when this event is sent. Do not forget to save your bean one more 
time. 

Modifying AtmWelcomePanel 

You modify AtmWelcomePanel directly in the chl2 package. 
Before making your modifications, you can version the current 
state of your panel: 

1. Open AtmWelcomePanel in the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Add an AtmLanguagePanel bean on top of the other controls 
and make it span three columns as shown in Figure 179. 

3. Save and test the bean. 




Selects language 


Select an account 


Dote: 


Time: 


a date... 



Bank 


Start 


Figure 179. AtmWelcomePanel with AtmLanguagePanel 
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Creating the Resource Bundles 

Let’s now create in chl3 three resource bundle classes, AtmRe- 
sources, AtmResources Jr , and AtmResources_de. The generic 
resource bundle, AtmResources, is used to support the default 
locale, En_US, and all the other locales that are not French or 
German. 

Use the SmartGuide to create the following classes: 

public class AtmResources extends java. uti 1 . Li stResourceBundl e { 
final static java.lang.Object[] [] contents = { 

{ "Sel ectAccountLabel" , "Select an account"}, 

{"StartButton", "Start"}, 

{"Flag", "us_flag.gif"}, 

{ "Sel ectLanguageLabel " , "Select a language"}, 

{ "DateLabel " , "Date:"}, 

{"TimeLabel", "Time:"},}; 

} 

public Object}] [] getContents {) { 
return contents; 



public class AtmResources_fr extends AtmResources { 
final static java. lang. Object}] [] contents = { 

{ "Sel ectAccountLabel " , "Choisissez un compte"}, 

{ "StartButton" , "D\u00e9buter" } , 

{"Flag", "fr_flag.gif"}, 

{ "Sel ectLanguageLabel " , "Choisissez une langue"}, 
{"DateLabel", "Date:"}, 

{"TimeLabel", "Heure:"},}; 

}; 

public Object}] [] getContents}) { 
return contents; 



public class AtmResources_de extends AtmResources { 
final static java. lang. Object}] [] contents = { 

{ "Sel ectAccountLabel " , "W\u00e4hlen Sie ein Konto"}, 
{"StartButton", "Ok"}, 

{"Flag", "de_flag.gif"}, 

{ "Sel ectLanguageLabel " , "W\u00e4hlen Sie eine Sprache"}, 
{"DateLabel", "Datum:"}, 

{"TimeLabel", "Zeit:"},}; 

}; 

public Object}] [] getContents}) { 
return contents; 



Notice in AtmResources_fr and AtmResources_de that some char- 
acters are defined by using their Unicode equivalent. 
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Updating AtmLanguagePanel at Run Time 

To make AtmLanguagePanel a multilingual panel, you create 
three methods: 

□ The changeLanguageO method is called whenever a new lan- 
guage is selected by the user from LanguageChoice. This 
method translates the language selected into a supported 
locale and calls the setLocale method by passing the new 
locale as a parameter. 

□ The setLocale(java.util.Locale) method overrides the default 
setLocale inherited by most AWT controls since JDK 1.1. It is 
called first in the initialize method of AtmLanguagePanel to 
initialize the resources. It is also called by changeLanguageO 
each time a new language is selected. This method calls the 
updateGui method to update the GUI resources. 

□ The updateGui(java.util.Locale ) method retrieves a resource 
bundles instance and update the GUI according to the locale 
passed as a parameter. Notice that the current locale can also 
be saved in the panel by the setLocale method. 

To create the changeLanguage method: 

1. Select AtmLanguagePanel and choose Selected->New 
Method... to start the Create Method SmartGuide. 

2. Type in void changeLanguageO as the method name and 
choose private as the access modifier. Then click Finish to cre- 
ate the method. 

3. Select the method and modify its code: 

private void changeLanguageO { 

if (getLanguageChoice() .getSel ectedltem() . 

equals(java.util .Locale. GERMAN. getDisplayLanguage())) { 
setLocale(java.util . Local e. GERMAN) ; 


else 

if (getLanguageChoice() .getSel ectedltem() . 

equals(java.util .Locale. FRANCE. getDisplayLanguage())) { 
setLocale(java.util . Local e. FRANCE) ; 


else 

if (getLanguageChoice() .getSel ectedltem() . 

equals(java.util .Locale. US. getDisplayLanguage())) { 
setLocale (java, util .Locale. US) ; 

} 

return; 
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To create the setLocale method: 

1. Select AtmLanguagePanel and choose Selected->New 
Method... to start the Create Method SmartGuide. 

2. Type in void setLocale(jav a. util. Locale aLocale) as the method 
name and choose public as the access modifier. Then click Fin- 
ish to create the method. 

3. Select the method and modify its code: 

public void setLocale(java. util .Locale aLocale) { 
super. setLocale(aLocale) ; 
if (getParent() != null) { 

getParent() .setLocale(aLocale) ; 

} 

updateGui (aLocal e) ; 
return; 

} 


When you save the method you should get a compile error because 
updateGui has not been defined yet. Save it anyway because you 
are going to code updateGui in the next step. 

Notice that the setLocale method changes the locale of the base 
class and the parent’s locale. Changing the parent’s locale enables 
you to create another multilingual panel by implementing just the 
setLocale and updateGui methods. No connections are needed to 
fire the locale change because it is taken care of by the child panel. 

To create the updateGui method: 

1. Select AtmLanguagePanel and choose Selected->New 
Method... to start the Create Method SmartGuide. 

2. Type in void u p d a te G u, i (j a va.ut.il. Loc a l e aLocale) as the 
method name and choose private as the access modifier. Then 
click Finish to create the method. 

3. Select the method and modify its code: 

private void updateGui (java. util .Locale aLocale) { 
java. uti 1 . ResourceBundl e atmResourceBundl e=nul 1 ; 

// Get the proper bundle 
try { 

atmResourceBundl e = java. util .ResourceBundle. 

getBundle("chl3.AtmResources", locale) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

System. out. println(e) ; 

} 
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// Update labels 

getSel ectLanguageLabel () .setText(atmResourceBundle. 

getStri ng ("Sel ectLanguageLabel ") ) ; 
getDateLabel () . setText (atmResourceBundl e. 

getStri ng ("Date Label ") ) ; 
getTimeLabel () .setText(atmResourceBundle. 
getStri ng ("TimeLabel ") ) ; 

// Update FLags 

get FI ag() . set FI ag Image (atmResourceBundl e. 
getStri ng("FlagImage")) ; 

// Set the output format 

java. text. DateFormat dFormat, tFormat; 

dFormat = java. text. DateFormat. getDateInstance(0, locale); 

tFormat = java. text. DateFormat. getTimeInstance(0, locale); 

java. lang. String timeString = 

tFormat . format (new java.uti 1 . Date() ) ; 
java. lang. String timeZone = tFormat. getTimeZoneQ .getID() ; 
getTimeText() .setText(timeString + " " + timeZone); 

java. lang. String dateString = 

dFormat . format (new java.uti 1 . Date() ) ; 
getDateText() .setText(dateString) ; 
return; 


At the beginning of the method, a local variable is created to hold 
the resource bundle object. Notice that you can create a field for 
this variable in your class if you want to refer to it later on. Then 
the resource bundle instance is retrieved, using the current locale. 
Once the resource bundle instance has been retrieved, it is used to 
get the resources for each label. At last, date and time formatters 
are created to format the system date and time, using the current 
locale. 

The setLocale method should be called at the initilialization of the 
panel and each time the user selects a different language. 

To call setLocale at panel initialization, select the initialization 
method of AtmLanguagePanel and modify it (in bold): 

private void initialize!) { 

// user code begin {1} 

// user code end 
setName("AtmLanguagePanel ") ; 
setLayout(new java.awt.BorderLayout()) ; 
setSize(322, 160); 

this.add("Center", getLanguagePanel ()) ; 
this.add("North", getFl agDatePanel ()) ; 
i ni tConnecti ons () ; 

// user code begin {2} 

getLanguageChoice() . 
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add (java. util .Locale. US. getDisplayLanguage()) ; 
getLanguageChoice() . 

add (java. uti 1 . Local e . FRANCE . getDi spl ay Language () ) ; 
getLanguageChoice() . 

add ( j ava .util. Local e . GERMAN . getDi spl ay Language () ) ; 
set Locale (java. util . Local e. getDefaul t()) ; 

// user code end 


Notice that you code the fill-in of the LanguageChoice and the call 
to setLocale with the default locale, which returns the US english 
locale, in between the // user code begin {2} and// user code end 
comment. In this way the modifications are not overridden the 
next time the Visual Composition Editor generates the code. 

To activate the setLocale method when the user selects another 
language, you just add an event-to-script connection from the 
itemChanged event of the LanguageChoice to the changeLan- 
guage method. 

You can then save and test AtmLanguagePanel. 

Updating AtmWelcomePanel at Run Time 

To make AtmWelcomePanel a multilingual panel, you also create 
setLocale and updateGui methods. The setLocale method is called 
at initialization and each time the user selects a new language. 
Because AtmLanguagePanel is embedded in AtmWelcomePanel, 
the AtmWelcomePanel. setLocale method is called automatically 
by the AtmLanguagePanel. changeLanguage each time the user 
selects a different language. You do not have to add additional 
connections. 

To create the setLocale method: 

1. Select AtmWelcomePanel and choose Selected->New 
Method... to start the Create Method SmartGuide. 

2. Type in void setLocalefjav a. util. Locale aLocale) as the method 
name and choose public as the access modifier. Then click Fin- 
ish to create the method. 

3. Select the method and modify its code: 

public void setLocale(java. util .Locale aLocale) { 
super. setLocale(aLocale) ; 
if (getParent() != null) { 

getParent() .setLocale(aLocale) ; 

} 

updateGui (aLocal e) ; 
return; 

} 
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When you save the method, you should get a compile error because 
updateGui has not been defined yet. Save it anyway because you 
are going to code updateGui in the next step. 

To create the updateGui method: 

1. Select AtmLanguagePanel and choose Selected->New 
Method... to start the Create Method SmartGuide. 

2. Type in void updateGui(java.util.Locale aLocale) as the 
method name and choose private as the access modifier. Then 
click Finish to create the method. 

3. Select the method and modify its code: 

private void updateGui (java. util .Locale aLocale) { 
java.uti 1 . ResourceBundl e atmResourceBundl e=nul 1 ; 

// Get the proper bundle 
try { 

atmResourceBundl e = java. util .ResourceBundle. 

getBundle("chl3.AtmResources", locale) ; 

} 

catch (Exception e) { 

System. out. println(e) ; 

} 


// Update labels 

getSel ectAccountLabel () .setText(atmResourceBundl e. 
getStri ng ("Sel ectAccountLabel ") ) ; 

// Update buttons 

getStartButton () .setLabel (atmResourceBundle. 

getStri ng (“StartButton”) ) ; 
return; 


This time the updateGui reflects the changes to be done for the 
AtmWelcomePanel bean only. 

The setLocale method should also be called at the initialization of 
the panel. To call setLocale at panel initialization, select the ini- 
tialization method of AtmWelcomePanel and modify it (in bold): 

private void initialize!) { 

// user code begin {1} 

// user code end 

java.awt.GridBagConstraints constrai ntsAccountLi st = 
new java.awt.GridBagConstraints() ; 

// some code 
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i ni tConnecti ons () ; 

// user code begin {2} 
get Ban k() . ini tial ize() ; 

setLocale(java.util . Locale. getDefault()) ; 

// user code end 


You can then save and test the multilingual AtmWelcomePanel 
(Figure 180). 



English French German 


Figure 180. NLS Version of AtmWelcomePanel in Action 


Run-Time Type Identification 

RTTI lets you find the exact type of an object when you have only a 
handle to its base type. Java provides two forms of RTTI: 

□ The “traditional" RTTI assumes that you have all of the types 
used in your program available at compile time and run time 
to discover the type of an object. 

□ The “expanded” RTTI, also called reflection mechanism, 
enables you to discover class information only at run time by 
exploring the class features. 

In this section, you use the first form of RTTI to expand the ATM 
applet and compute the interest earned from a selected savings 
account. Refer to “Introspection and Beanlnfo Class” on page 249 
for more information about the reflection mechanism. 
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Using Class Objects 

Objects of the Class class represent classes and interfaces of your 
program. There is no public constructor for the Class class. Class 
objects are constructed automatically by the Java virtual machine 
as classes are loaded and by calls to the defmeClass method in the 
class loader. 

When you write a new class, a Class object is also created and 
stored, appropriately, in the .class file associated with your class. 
Then, if your program wants to make an object of that class at run 
time, the Java virtual machine first checks whether the Class 
object for that class is loaded. If not, it loads it by finding the .class 
file with the same name. Once the Class object is loaded, you can 
use it to query the type of the object that has just been created. 

Several static methods and fields of the Class class can be used to 
query a newly created object, assuming you have a handle to it. In 
the ATM applet you use the name field to get the class name of an 
object for which you have only a BankAccount handle. Then, 
according to its name, you enable or disable an Interest button 
that you add to AtmPanel to calculate the capitalization of a sav- 
ings account. For more information about the other methods and 
fields available from the Class class, refer to the JDK documenta- 
tion. 


Identifying the Type of Account 

Remember that in AtmWelcomePanel, the Bank object initializes 
its list of accounts with both checking and savings accounts. Those 
accounts are kept in a Vector of type BankAccount. When a user 
selects an account, its handle is kept in a BankAccount variable 
that is used to call the debit and credit method. When you call the 
credit or debit method on the BankAccount variable, a different 
code of debit or credit is called, depending on whether the BankAc- 
count variable refers to a CheckingAccount or a SavingsAccount 
object. This mechanism is called late or dynamic binding and 
enables polymorphism in object-oriented languages to work like 
magic! 

Let’s suppose now that you want to modify your ATM applet and 
enable a user to calculate the interest capitalized by a savings 
account he or she has selected. To provide this new function, you 
add one extra Interest button to AtmPanel, which triggers the 
computelnterests method you developped for the SavingsAccount 
class in Chapter 6, “Reuse in Java,” on page 103. 
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Simple, you might say! Yes, except that you decide not to enable 
the Interest button of AtmPanel until you know that the BankAc- 
count variable refers to a SavingsAccount object. This is where 
RTTI comes in. 

To enable or disable the Interest button according to the object 
type referenced by the BankAccount variable, you query the class 
name of the object by tearing off the name property of the BankAc- 
count variable and use the compareTo method of java.langString 
to compare this name with the String chl2.CheckingAccount: 

1. Open AtmPanel in the Visual Composition Editor. 

2. Add one additional Button bean to ButtonPanel. 

3. Change its label to Interest and its name to InterestButton. 

4. Double-click ButtonPanel and change its GridLayout setting 
to five rows to get the five buttons lined up in one row. 

5. Select the BankAccount variable and tear off its class property. 
A variable of type Class is added to the free-form surface with 
a property-to-property connection (see Q in Figure 181). 

6. Change the Class variable to AccountClass. Now that you have 
access to the Class object, you can query its class name by 
tearing off its name property. 

7. Tear off the name property of AccountClass. A variable of type 
String is added to the free-form surface with a property-to- 
property connection (see 0 in Figure 181). 

8. Change the String variable to ClassName. This string must be 
compared to chl2.CheckingAcount to disable or enable Inter- 
estButton. 

9. Connect the this property of ClassName to the setEnabled 
method of InterestButton (see § in Figure 181). The event-to- 
method connection appears dotted because a boolean parame- 
ter must be provided to execute the setEnabled method. 

10. Connect the b parameter from the previous connection to the 
compareTo method of ClassName (see 0 in Figure 181). The 
previous connection turns plain. The parameter connection 
you just made appears dotted because you need to provide a 
string for comparaison. 

11. Double-click the parameter connection and click the Set 

parameters... button. 

12. Type in chl2.CheckingAccount in the anotherString field and 
click OK to close the dialog. Click OK one more time to close 
the connection property sheet. The parameter connection 
should turn plain. 

13. Save AtmPanel. 
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Figure 181. Identifying the Class Referenced by the BankAccount Variable 


If you run AtmApplet and select a checking account (the first 
three in the list), you should have the Interest button disabled 
when you get to AtmPanel. Conversely, if you select a savings 
account (the last three in the list), you should have the Interest 
button enabled. 


Accessing Methods by Downcasting 

Once InterestButton is enabled, you have to downcast the object 
held by the BankAccount variable to access its computelnterest 
method. In effect, you cannot call this method from a BankAccount 
handle. You can call it only from a Savings Account handle or a 
handle on its derived classes, if there were any. 

To downcast the BankAccount object, you copy it to another vari- 
able of type SavingsAccount. Then you can call the computelnter- 
est from this variable: 

1. Add a variable of type chl2. SavingsAccount to the free-form 
surface and change its name to SavingsAccount. This variable 
will hold the BankAccount object that you downcast to a Sav- 
ingsAccount object. 

2. Connect the actionPerformed event of InterestButton to the 
this property of the SavingsAccount variable (see Q in Figure 
182). The connection is dotted because it requires an object to 
initialize the SavingsAccount variable. 
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3. Connect the this of the BankAccount variable to the value 
parameter of the connection (see 0 in Figure 182). In this way, 
the object in the BankAccount variable is copied into the Sav- 
ingsAccount variable. In other words, by making the two con- 
nections you downcast a BankAccount object to a 
SavingsAccount object. Now you can call the computelnterest 
method. 

4. Connect the actionPerformed event of InterestButton to the 
computelnterest method of the SavingsAccount variable (see 0 
in Figure 182). 

5. Connect the normalResult parameter from the connection you 
just made to the text property of BalanceTextField, to display 
the interest earned (see [jin Figure 182). 

6. Save AtmPanel once more. 



Figure 182. Downcasting a BankAccount Object 

When you run AtmApplet and select a SavingsAccount object from 
the account list, the Interest button is enabled. If you click on it, 
the interest earned for the last transaction is displayed in the Bal- 
ance text field. 

Fantastic! You have finished completed (for good now!) your applet 
and you just need to publish it on the Internet to make it accessi- 
ble to others. In the next chapter we show you how to do just that. 
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Summary 



Using the Runnable interface, you can easily pro- 
gram multithreaded applets that are more respon- 
sive. JDK 1.1 provides you with an 
internationalization framework to help you write 
programs which can auto-adapt to different country 
specificities such as the language or the format of 
data. RTTI enables you to use all the power of poly- 
morphism at run time and check the type of an 
object when you have a handle to its base type. 
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Publishing Your 
Applet 


In this chapter we show you how to publish your applet on the 
Internet. After reading this chapter you should know how to cre- 
ate a simple Web page to insert your applet, how to export your 
class files from VisualAge for Java, and how to install the class 
files and other resources into your Web server’s directory struc- 
ture. 


Exporting Your Applet 

After you develop your Java applet, you may want to include it in 
a Web page or give the code (including JavaBeans) to colleagues. 
To do this, you export the applet from the workspace to the file 
system. 
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As you know from Chapter 4, “Organizing Your Code”, you can 
export an applet in several formats: 

□ Java binary class files, which can be executed directly by a 
Java virtual machine and do not allow others to access the 
source code of your applet 

□ Java source code, which can be compiled by a Java compiler 
to be executed by a Java virtual machine 

□ Java archive (JAR) file, which contains in compressed for- 
mat the source code for an entire project 

□ Interchange files, which are used to exchange beans from 
one VisualAge for Java environment to another without losing 
all the development you did with the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor. 

To make your applet available from the Internet, you can either 
export its class files or export the applet and its related class files 
as a JAR file. When you export the applet, you must also export all 
of the class files of its dependent packages (other than Java class 
libraries). 

If you do not publish the project that contains the applet or do not 
export the applet as a JAR file, and if the applet uses resource 
files, you must copy the resource files to the directory to which you 
export the applet files. When you run your applet from the Visu- 
alAge for Java environment, those resource files are likely to be 
located in the pro ject_resources directory for the project that 
contains the applet class. 


Exporting the ATM Applet As Binary Files 

Let’s export the ATM applet by producing the associated .class 
files. In this case you select only packages chll, chl2, and chl3, 
which contain the classes needed for the applet. In addition, you 
must export the COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans package, which contains 
beans such as IList or IVector that you use in your applet. 

To export the ATM applet as binary files, follow these steps: 

1. Select packages chll, chl2, chl3 and COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans. 

2. Select File -> Export... from the Workbench menu bar. 

3. Select the Class Files radio button to export only the .class 
files in byte-code format. Click Next>. 

4. Type in the directory where you want to export the files and 
make sure the Create package subdirectories radio button 
is selected to create four directories, chll, chl2, chl3, and 
Com, containing the different .class files. 
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5. Click Finish to start the export. 

The directory where you export the .class files and the directory 
structure associated with the applet packages should be the home 
directory of your Web server where you usually put your Web 
pages. As long as the directory structure mapped from the applet 
packages is respected, the Java class loader will find each class 
with ease. 

Of course, you can select a different directory. In this case you 
must customize your Web server to access the chosen directory. 
For more information about setting up your Web server, refer to 
“Setting Up Your Web Server” on page 400. 

Once you have exported your .class files, you must move the 
resource files to the directory where you exported your class files. 
In our case you copy gif files us_flag.gif, fr_flag.gif and 
de_flag.gif, located in the \IBMVjava\ide\pro ject_resources 
\Learn Java directory in the home directory of your Web server. 
The resource bundle classes are part of the resources too. How- 
ever, in our case those classes are already exported as .class files. 
If you have properties files (see “Property Resource Bundles” on 
page 366 for more information about properties files), you would 
have to copy those files to the home directory of your Web server 
too. 


Exporting the ATM Applet As a JAR File 

To export your applet as a JAR file, you export the entire Learn 
Java project: 

1. Select the Learn Java project. 

2. Select File -> Export... from the Workbench menu bar. 

3. Select the Jar File radio button to export the entire project as 
a JAR file. Click Next>. 

4. Type in the directory where you want to create the JAR file 
and the JAR file name. 

5. Click Finish to start creating the JAR file. 

Although you have created a JAR file of your applet, you still have 
to export the .class files of the IBM beans you are using in the 
applet such as IList or IVector. You can either export the 
COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans package as shown in the previous section, 
or you can use the ivjbeans . jar file provided with the Enterprise 
version of VisualAge for Java. 
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Because you are exporting your applet as a JAR file, you need not 
worry about the location of resources. The JAR file takes care of 
that by packaging the applet resources with the .class files. 


Writing an HTML Page 

Once you have exported your applet, you create an HTML page 
that embeds a reference to your applet. 


Applets and the APPLET Tag 

To run your applet in a browser, you must add the applet to an 
HTML page, using the <APPLET> tag. You then specify the URL 
of the HTML page to your browser. 

Here is the simplest form of the <APPLET> tag: 

<APPLET CODE=MyAppletSubClass. class WIDTH=anInt HEIGHT=anInt> 
</APPLET> 

The above tag tells the browser to load the applet whose Applet 
subclass, MyAppletSubclass, is in a class file in the same directory 
as the HTML document that contains the tag. The above tag also 
specifies the width and height in pixels of the applet. 

When a browser encounters the tag, it allocates a display area of 
the specified width and height for the applet, loads the byte codes 
for the specified Applet subclass, creates an instance of the sub- 
class, and then calls the instance's init and start methods. 

Here is the complete syntax for the APPLET tag: 

< APPLET 

[CODEBASE = codebaseURL] 

CODE = appletFile 
[ALT = al ternateText] 

[NAME = appl etlnstanceName] 

WIDTH = pixels HEIGHT = pixels 
[ALIGN = alignment] 

[VSPACE = pixels] [HSPACE = pixels] 

[ARCHIVE = JARFilel, JARFi 1 e2 ...] 

> 

[< PARAM NAME = appl etAttri butel VALUE = value >] 

[< PARAM NAME = appl etAttri bute2 VALUE = value >] 

[alternate HTML] 

</APPLET> 
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where: 

□ CODEBASE = codebaseURL is an optional attribute that 
specifies the base URL of the server directory that contains 
the applet’s code. If this attribute is not specified, the docu- 
ment’s URL is used. 

□ CODE = appletFile is a mandatory attribute that gives the 
name of the file that contains the applet’s compiled Applet 
subclass. This file is relative to the base URL of the applet. It 
cannot be absolute. 

□ ALT = alternateText is an optional attribute that specifies 
any text that should be displayed if the browser understands 
the APPLET tag but cannot run Java applets. 

□ NAME = appletlnstanceName is an optional attribute that 
specifies a name for the applet instance, which makes it possi- 
ble for applets on the same page to find (and communicate 
with) each other. 

□ WIDTH = pixels HEIGHT = pixels are mandatory 
attributes that give the initial width and height (in pixels) of 
the applet display area, not counting any windows or dialogs 
that the applet brings up. 

□ ALIGN = alignment is an optional attribute that specifies 
the alignment of the applet. The possible values of this 
attribute are the same as those for the IMG tag: left, right, top, 
texttop, middle, absmiddle, baseline, bottom, absbottom. 

□ VSPACE = pixels HSPACE = pixels are optional attributes 
that specify the number of pixels above and below the applet 
(VSPACE) and on each side of the applet (HSPACE). They are 
treated the same way as the VSPACE and HSPACE attributes 
of the IMG tag. 

□ ARCHIVE = JARFilel, JARFile2 ... is an optional attribute 
that specifies one or several archive files to load. This 
attribute is fully discussed in the next section. 

□ < PA RAM NAME = appletAttributel VALUE = value> ... is 

a tag that specifies an applet-specific attribute. Applets access 
their attributes with the getParameterO method. 

A Java-enabled browser that understands the <APPLET> tag 
ignores the [Alternate HTML] part, whereas a browser that does 
not support Java ignores everything until [Alternate HTML], 
Thus Web pages can be created that make sense for both types of 
browsers. 
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Referring to JAR Files in Your HTML Page 

If you use a JAR file to keep your applet, you have two choices: 
You refer to the JAR file in the CLASSPATH of your machine, or 
you use the new ARCHIVE attribute of the <APPLET> tag to refer 
to the JAR file location: 

< APPLET 

[ARCHIVE = JARFilel, JARFi 1 e2, ...] 


> 


where ARCHIVE = JARFilel, JARFile2, ... is an optional 
attribute that specifies one or more JAR files associated with the 
applet. The archive files should be in the same directory where the 
applet's class files are. 

To specify that the archive file is not in the same directory as the 
HTML page containing the <APPLET> tag, you can use the 
CODEBASE attribute. 

Whenever a browser has to load a file needed by an applet, it looks 
in the applet's JAR files first. If the browser cannot find the file in 
the first JAR file specified with ARCHIVE, it looks for any other 
specified JAR files, in the order in which they are specified. If the 
browser fails to find the file in a JAR file, it looks in the applet's 
base directory. 

Any combination of JAR files and exported .class files can be used. 
For example, you can decide to export the chll, chl2, and chl3 
packages as .class files in separate directories and refer to the 
ivjbeans. jar file, using the ARCHIVE attribute in your HTML 
page. 

If your Web server software knows how to interpret the CLASS- 
PATH environment variable and you can modify the CLASSPATH 
environment variable of your Web server, you might want to avoid 
using the ARCHIVE attribute by adding the JAR file, specified 
with the ARCHIVE attribute, with its location to your CLASS- 
PATH variable. However, this option can be very restrictive if you 
need to modify the CLASSPATH each time your applet has to 
access a new JAR file. We strongly suggest that you do not rely on 
the CLASSPATH environment variable of the Web server. 


Sample of HTML Page for the ATM Applet 

Here are two examples of HTML pages you can use to start your 
applet from a Java-enabled Web browser. 
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Exporting the ATM Applet As Binary Files 

Assuming you have exported chll, chl2, chl3 and 
COM.ibm.ivj.javabeans packages as separate directories, you 
could write the following HTML page to load your applet: 

<APPLET C0DE="chl2 .AtmAppl et .cl ass 
WIDTH=350 hei ght=60 
ALT="Your browser is not Java enabled 
applet. "> 

Since you cannot run the applet, here is a picture of it: 

<br> 

<IMG SRC="images/AroundTheWorl d_trans .gi f " 

WIDTH=316 HEI GHT=4 1 1> 

</APPLET> 

Exporting the ATM Applet As a JAR File 

Assuming you have exported the entire Learn Java project as an 
atm. jar file, you are using the Enterprise version of VisualAge for 
Java, and that you have moved the ivjbeans . jar to the directory 
where your HTML page is located, you could write the following 
HTML page to load your applet: 

<APPLET C0DE="ch 12 .AtmAppl et .cl ass 

ARCH I V E=”i vj beans .jar, atm. jar” 

WIDTH=350 hei ght=60 

ALT="Your browser is not Java enabled 

applet. "> 

Since you cannot run the applet, here is a picture of it: 

<br> 

<IMG SRC="images/AroundTheWorl d_trans .gi f " 

WIDTH=316 HEI GHT=4 1 1> 

</APPLET> 

Notice that in both pages, the chl2 package is used to reference 
AtmApplet. 

Figure 183 shows the AtmApplet running in the Sun HotJava 
browser. 
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File Edit View Places Help 

CD CD CD CD CD CD CD tW 

Place I http://caribbean.almaden.ibm.com/atm.htm 


The ATM Applet 


Account# 


Date: 

Time: 


Thursday, October 1 6, 1 997 
5:34:27 oclock PM PDT PST 


Select a language 


[English 


3 


Select an account 


01-000-20 

02- 000-30 

03- 000-40 
11 - 000-20 

12- 000-30 

13- 000-40 


Start | 


Win Hawaii Trips with Sun Bank! 


Figure 183. ATM Applet Running in the HotJava Browser 


Setting Up Your Web Server 

Although you may already have a Web server, such as the 
Microsoft Internet Information Server for Windows NT or the 
Microsoft Personal Web Publisher for Windows 95 installed on 
your machine, in this section we offer you a quick reference on 
installing, using, and configuring the IBM Internet Connection 
Server. For information about setting up the Microsoft Internet 
Information Server or the Microsoft Personal Web Publisher, refer 
to each product’s user’s guide. 

The CD-ROM that comes with this book contains a 60 day trial 
version of the IBM Internet Connection Server Version 4.2 for 
Windows NT and a beta version of the same product for Windows 
95. Other 60-day trial versions of this product are available from: 

http : //www. i cs . ral ei gh . i bm.com/icserver 

Below we describe how to set up your Web server on Windows 95 
and Windows NT. For more detailed information, refer to the IBM 
Internet Connection Server for Windows: User’s Guide. 
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Hardware and Software Requirements 

Before installing the IBM Internet Connection Server, make sure 
you have the following hardware and software ready: 

□ Any personal computer or PS/2 computer with Windows 95 or 
Windows NT installed 

□ Approximately 2 MB of free disk space 

□ TCP/IP installed on your Windows system 

□ Your machine’s host name, IP address, domain name, domain 
name server address, IP address of your router, and so on. 
Usually, your system administrator will have configured these 
for you during the installation of TCP/IP If you are not sure of 
any of these, ask your system administrator. 

□ A LAN adapter supported by Windows. When you start your 
IBM Internet Connection Server, you must have your machine 
connected to the LAN. 


Installation 


The installation of the IBM Internet Connection Server is basi- 
cally identical on all supported platforms. Two versions of the 
product are included in the CD-ROM that accompanies this book: 
one for Windows 95 and one for Windows NT. The installation 
requires six steps: 

1. At an MS-DOS prompt, type: 

x: setup 

and press Enter, where x : is the drive on which you put your 
IBM Internet Connection Server diskette or CD-ROM. The 
Welcome window is displayed. Click Next> to proceed. 

2. From the Select Components window, you need to check at 
least the IBM Internet Connection Server to install the prod- 
uct (Figure 184). Security Files can be installed to support the 
SSL protocol. Click Next> to proceed. 
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Figure 184. Selecting Components 

From the Choose Target Directory window, type in the direc- 
tory you want to install the IBM Internet Connection Server. 
The default home directory for installing the IBM Internet 
Connection Server is C:\WWW\, but you can change it to any 
other directory name you like, for example, D:\HTTPD\. Click 
Next> to continue. 

3. The next two Choose Component Directories windows provide 
you with default entries for the directories of the product com- 
ponents that will be installed. Although we recommend that 
you accept the default entries, you can modify them if you 
want (Figure 186). Click Next> to proceed for each window 
The installation process starts to copy files on your hard drive. 




Figure 185. Selecting Directories for Your Components 

4. Once the files have been copied to your disk, an Update Envi- 
ronment window prompts you to accept the modification of 
your AUTOEXEC.BAT file. Choose the first radio button to let the 
program update the file and click Next> to proceed. The 
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Update Environment window is displayed only if you install 
the Windows NT version of the IBM Internet Connection 
Server. 

5. Once the product is installed, a message box should confirm 
that you must reboot your system before using the IBM Inter- 
net Connection Server (Figure 186) if you run Windows NT. If 
you run Windows 95, you can start the Internet Connection 
Server immediately. 


Information 


□ 




Setup is complete. You may run the installed program by selecting the program icon in the Programs menu. 

The program executable directory has been added to the system path. The PATH environment variable will be updated 
when you reboot the system. The previous version of AUTOEXEC.BAT was saved as: AUTO EXEC. 005 

The CLASSPATH environment variable will also be updated when you reboot the system. 


Figure 186. Confirmation Message Box 

6. Click OK to close the message box and the Setup program. An 
IBM Internet Connection Server service is created on your sys- 
tem, to be started automatically when your start you server. 


Starting the Server 

Using Windows NT, you can start the server by starting the IBM 
Internet Connection Server service from the Services icon of the 
Control Panel. If you use Windows 95, you can start the program 
from the IBM Internet Connection Server that is created in the 
Start menu of the taskbar. 

Whether you run Windows NT or Windows 95, you can also start 
the IBM Internet Connection Server by entering the following 
command at an MS-DOS prompt: 

WHTTPG 

This command starts your server with the settings you specified 
during installation, along with default values for other configura- 
tion settings. 

Now that you have the server started, you can: 

□ Use the front page to configure the server remotely or view an 
HTML version of the User’s Guide 

□ Create your own welcome page 
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The IBM Internet Connection Server front page gives you access 
to an assortment of tools and information you will find valuable as 
you use the server. It is an HTML document stored in a file named 
Frntpage.html on your HTML documents directory (the default is 
C:\WWW\HTML). To use the front page, open the Frntpage.html file from 
any Web browser. The front page URL is: 

http : //host name. domai nname/Frntpage. html 
where hostname. domai nname is your server’s host name. 

From the front page you can link to: 

□ Configuration and Administration Forms — a set of forms that 
you can use to easily configure your IBM Internet Connection 
Server to meet your particular needs 

□ Sample HTML files — a set of samples that show some of the 
ways you can use HTML to create your own documents 

□ Documentation — an HTML version of the IBM Internet Con- 
nection Server for Windows User’s Guide 

□ Resource list — an HTML document containing links to many 
WWW sites you may find interesting and useful as you work 
with the IBM Internet Connection Server 


Configuring the Server 

The IBM Internet Connection Server comes with a default config- 
uration that gives you a fully operational Web server. You can 
change any part of the default configuration to make the server 
meet your specific needs. 

You can configure the server by using the Web server Configura- 
tion and Administration Forms or by editing the server’s configu- 
ration file directly. 

Using the Configuration and Administration Forms 

The best and easiest way to configure your IBM Internet Connec- 
tion Server is to use the Configuration and Administration Forms 
from the IBM Internet Connection Server front page. Using these 
forms, you can configure your server from the host itself or from a 
remote client that has access to the forms. 

The URL for the main form is: 

http: //hostname. domai nname/admin-bin/cfgin.exe/initial 
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which is a CGI program located in your server. It prompts you to 
enter the Administrator ID and password, which you provided 
when you installed your server. If you have not made any modifi- 
cation during installation, the default Administrator ID is webad- 
min, and the password is webibm. You can change the 
Administrator ID and password by modifying the ADMIN. PWD file, 
which is located in your \WIND0WS or \WINNT directory. 

From the main form, you can link to each of the other input forms. 
Each input form lets you enter information about how you want to 
configure part of your server. The forms are displayed with cur- 
rent values in their input fields, and they provide instructions and 
help information to assist you in deciding what changes to make. 

For each form you decide to use, make your changes to the input 
fields and then select the Apply button at the bottom of the form. 
The server shows you a message indicating whether your input is 
accepted. 

If the input is accepted, the server prompts you to click on the 
Restart Server button, so that you do not need to restart your 
IBM Internet Connection Server manually. The changes take 
effect as soon as the server is restarted. 

Editing the Configuration File 

Another way to configure your Internet Connection Server is to 
edit the server’s configuration file. By default, this file is named 
httpd.cnf. If the ETC environmental variable has been set, 
httpd.cnf is on that path; otherwise httpd.cnf is in the system 
directory, which is typically in the \WIND0WS or \WINNT directory. The 
configuration file is made up of statements called directives. 

To edit the httpd.cnf file, open it using your choice of editor, update 
the directives, and save your changes. For a description of each of 
the configuration file directives, see the Internet Connection Server 
for Windows NT Webmaster’s Guide. You can also view this book 
on line, using a browser. 

Here are descriptions of some of the directives that you may find 
useful: 

ServerRoot Specify the home directory for the server. 

This directive specifies the directory where you 
keep the IBM Internet Connection Server execut- 
able program, HTTPD.EXE, and some other related 
data and programs. The default is C:\WWW\BIN, or 
the name you provided during installation. 
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You need to change this directive when you move 
your IBM Internet Connection Server to a differ- 
ent directory or a different drive. 


HostName 


Port 


Welcome 


AddType 


Specify the fully qualified host name for the server. 

Use this directive to specify the host name of the 
machine on which the server is running. The 
default value is the same as the host name defined 
in your CONFIG.SYS file by SET HOSTNAME. 

Specify the port number you want the server to 
use. 

Use this directive to specify the port number the 
server should use. The default port number for 
HTTP is 80. Other port numbers less than 1024 
are reserved for other TCP/IP applications (such 
as telnet, ftp, gopher) and should not be used. 

Port numbers 8000, 8080, 8001, and 8008 are com- 
monly used for testing servers. When a port other 
than 80 is used, clients are required to include a 
specific port number on requests to the server, for 
example: 

http://cari bbean . almaden . i bm.com: 8000 / 

Specify the default file displayed when the URL 
has a directory only. 

Use this directive to specify the name of a welcome 
file to be returned for directory requests. When the 
server receives a request containing a directory 
name, it searches the directory for files matching a 
name specified on a Wei come directive. 

You can have more than one occurrence of this 
directive, for example: 

Welcome Welcome.html 
Welcome Frntpage.html 
Welcome index.html 

The server might find more than one match 
between a file name on a Welcome directive and a 
file name in the requested directory. The file name 
from the first Welcome directive that is matched is 
the one that is returned. 

Specify the data type of files with particular exten- 
sions. 
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Use this directive to bind files with a particular 
extension to a Multipurpose Internet Mail Exten- 
sion (MIME) type or subtype. The format of the 
directive is: 

AddType .extension type/subtype encoding [quality] 
For example: 


AddType .html 

text/html 

8bi t 

1.0 

AddType .au 

audi o/basi c 

bi nary 

1.0 

AddType . tif 

image/ti ff 

bi nary 

1.0 

AddType .mpeg 

vi deo/mpeg 

bi nary 

1.0 

AddType .mov 

vi deo/qui cktime 

bi nary 

1.0 

AddType .avi 

vi deo/x-msvi deo 

bi nary 

1.0 

AddType .gz 

multi part/x-gzi p 

bi nary 

1.0 

AddType .c 

text/pl ai n 

7b i t 

0.5 


Pass Specify a template for requests you want to accept 

and respond to with a document from your server. 

Once a request matches a template on a Pass 
directive, the request is not compared to request 
templates on any subsequent directive. 

In the next section, you use this directive to specify 
a separate directory for your Java applet data files. 

Configuring the Server for Your ATM Applet 

If you want people on the Internet to connect to your ATM applet, 
you can just export all your class files in the C:\WWW\HTML directory 
and copy your ATM HTML page in the same directory. 

If you want to separate your ATM applet files in C : \ATM directory, 
for example, you can export all of the .class files and copy the ATM 
HTML page in this directory. 

To direct the Internet Connection Server to the location of the 
ATM applet files, such as resources, HTML, and Java classes, you 
have to add a line to the server’s configuration file: 

1. Search in the httpd.cnf file for the Pass directive, and before the 
last line, which usually reads something like this: 

Pass /* D:\WWW\HTML\* 

2. Add this: 

Pass /atm/* C:\ATM\* 


Restart the Internet Connection Server to notify the HTTP dae- 
mon of the new directories. 
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Assuming that your ATM HTML page is named atm. htm, your ATM 
applet can now be accessed from the following URL: 

http://hostname.domai nname/atm/atm. htm 


Web Browsers and JDK 1.1 

VisualAge for Java produces JDK 1.1 Java code. To run this code, 
your Web browser must be Java enabled and must support JDK 
1.1 or higher. At the time this book was written, few browsers met 
those criteria. 

In this section we quickly list the main browsers you can use to 
run JDK 1.1-compatible Java code. 


Sun HotJava 1.0 

Hot Java is a Web browser written by Sun Microsystems using 
Java itself. HotJava 1.0 supports the JavaBeans component model 
and can execute JDK 1.1 Java code. 

You can download the HotJava browser binary free for individual, 
non commercial use from this URL: 

http://java.sun.com/products/hotjava 

The 1.0 feature list includes: 

• HTML 3.2 compliant 

• Tables 

• Signed applet support 

• HTTP authentication 

• Left/Right "floating" table and image alignment 

• New Places List model (patent pending) 

• Object HTML tag support 

• New optionally forgiving HTML parser 

• User configurable external viewers 

• Asynchronous ftp 

• Persistent cookies 

• JAR format 

• Internationalization 

• User configurable security 
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• Improved scrolling performance 

• Improved user feedback 

• Client side image maps 

• Display of image and applet ALT text 

• Delayed image and applet loading 

• Graceful handling of low-memory environments 

• Increased flexibility and an API for dynamically customiz- 
ing the browser window's menus, controls, and layout from 
downloaded 

• JDK1.1 support. 

By the time this book is published, a new version of HotJava 
should be available from the Sun Web site. Connect to the afore- 
mentioned URL to get the latest version of this Web browser. 


Netscape Communicator 4.03 

The new release of Netscape Communicator 4.0.3 from Netscape 
Communications has been provided with a patch that allows it to 
run JDK 1.1 Java code. The patch is available from the developer 
section of the Netscape Web site at: 

http://developer.netscape.com 

The JDK 1.1 features supported by the new patch are listed below: 

• JavaBeans 

• AWT 1.1 

• New event model 

• AWT imaging enhancements 

• Java Database Connection (JDBC) 

• Remote Method Invocation (RMI) 

• Internationalization 

• Object serialization 

• Inner classes 

• I/O enhancements 

• Reflection 

• JAR file support 

• Printing from an applet 

• Performance enhancements 

• Miscellaneous changes (Byte, Short, Void, Bignum classes) 

Check the Netscape Web site frequently to download the latest 
patch. 
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Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.0 

A new version of the Microsoft Internet Explorer is available for 
free from the Microsoft Web site at: 

http://www.mi crosoft.com/ie 

Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.0 does not fully support JDK 1.1 (for 
example, the Remote Method Invocation protocol is not supported) 
but you still can use it to run your ATM applet. 


Compatibility Issues 

Although Java has been designed from the ground up to be fully 
portable on all platforms for which a Java virtual machine has 
been developed, you may likely experience some glitches when 
running Java code, for these reasons: 

□ Java is still a new technology and needs some time to mature. 

□ Java virtual machines are sometimes optimized by software 
providers to run in specific environments. Unfortunately, those 
optimizations are made at a cost of compatibility. 

□ Web browsers are just starting to incorporate the Java virtual 
machine that supports the JDK 1.1 API. For this reason, Web 
browsers might be a little flaky. 

The sample code provided with this book has been fully tested on 
Windows 95 and Windows NT, using various Web servers such as 
IBM Internet Connection Server 4.2, Microsoft Personal Web 
Server and Microsoft Internet Information Server 3.0, with vari- 
ous Web browsers such as Sun HotJava 1.0, Netscape Communi- 
cator 4.03 with the JDK 1.1 patch, and Microsoft Internet 
Explorer 4.0. 

If you experience problems running the code provided with this 
book make sure the code runs at least in the appletviewer pro- 
vided with your JDK. Then try to identify whether or not the prob- 
lem is related to your Web server setup by checking in the Java 
console window for any classes that could not be loaded by the 
class loader. Finally, export your classes in Java source format 
and compile them outside the VisualAge for Java environment, 
using the latest JDK that you can get from Sun Microsystems at: 

http://java.sun . com/product s/i ndex.html 
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Summary 

You can export your applet files in various formats 
in order to publish your applet. By using the JAR 
format, you can bundle all of the classes and 
resources that your applet requires in one file. In 
addition, JAR supports compression, which reduces 
the file size, further improving the download time. 

You must write an HTML page to embed your 
applet. The HTML page should be located in the 
proper directory of your Web server to enable users 
to run your applet from their Java-enabled Web 
browser. 
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VisualAge for 
Java Enterprise 
Edition 


IBM offers VisualAge for Java in three editions: 

□ The Entry edition is the scaled-down version of the Profes- 
sional edition limited to 100 user classes and can be down- 
loaded for free from: 

http : //www. software . i bm . com/ j ava 

We provide you with this version in the CD-ROM which 
accompanies the book. 

□ The Professional edition comes with a robust editor, debugger, 
and browser and a powerful Visual Composition Editor that 
uses IBM's award-winning VisualAge programming paradigm. 

O The Enterprise edition is the first enterprise-aware, incremen- 
tal Java application development environment designed to 
connect Java clients to existing server data, transactions, and 
applications. 
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Although this book is devoted to the Professional edition of Visu- 
alAge for Java, we did not want to conclude the book without giv- 
ing you a quick overview of what you can find in the Enterprise 
edition, and how the new features provided can improve your ATM 
applet. 


Introduction to the Enterprise Access Builder 

The Enterprise Access Builder (EAB) is a toolkit for building Java 
applications that can access data and programs that reside outside 
the Java environment on remote servers or hosts. With the EAB, 
you can use various builder tools that create beans which you can 
use with the Visual Composition Editor. The EAB supports access 
to relational databases, to CICS through the external call inter- 
face (ECI), and to C++ code through wrappering. The EAB also 
includes a proxy builder that you can use to distribute your Java 
classes in the network and let them communicate each other 
through the RMI protocol. 


Relational Database Access 

Enterprise Access Builder for Data (referred to as Data Access 
Builder) is an application development tool that you can use to 
create Java beans that access your existing relational database 
tables. You do not need to modify the source code that the Data 
Access Builder creates; you just use the generated beans in your 
programs. You invoke the Data Access Builder from the VisualAge 
for Java's IDE as part of a project. You must launch the Data 
Access Builder from a named project (not a default project). 

You use Data Access Builder to generate the Java source code 
(classes) to access data. These Data Access classes (which are Jav- 
aBeans components) can be used directly in your Java programs 
or they can be used with the Visual Composition Editor in the IDE 
to create GUI programs. Data Access Builder also generates exe- 
cutable code that you can run to perform the database access test- 
ing with the generated code. As a result, you can create object- 
oriented applications quickly and reliably. 

Some of the key features of Data Access Builder are: 

□ JDBC to access your database: Data Access Builder gener- 
ates JDK Version 1.1-compliant code that uses the low-level 
JDBC API to access your database. You can use the JDBC 
driver in IBM DB2 Universal Database Version 5 Open Beta, 
JDBC-ODBC Bridge in JDK Version 1.1, or other JDBC driv- 
ers that support JDK VI. 1 with the generated code. 
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□ Flexibility in specifying source: Data Access Builder gen- 
erates code from database tables, database views, or SQL 
statements that you enter. 

□ User-friendly visual editing: Data Access Builder uses 
icons for attributes and allows visual editing for such actions 
as deleting an attribute mapping. 

□ Quick and simple to use: You can simply specify a database 
table name, and Data Access Builder can access the table 
information and generate Java source code that enables you to 
add, update, delete, or retrieve rows in that table. 

□ Customize to your requirements: For special require- 
ments, you can customize your specifications in Data Access 
Builder before code generation. Customization can be as sim- 
ple as deleting unused attributes, or as complex as adding 
your own methods. A common example of customization is to 
change an attribute's Java data type. With the Data Access 
Builder, not only can you do this but you can also specify that 
CURRENT DATE, TIME, or TIMESTAMP be used for time- 
related attributes when you update or add rows in the data- 
base. 

□ Data manipulation operations: Generated classes custom- 
ized to your data help you perform common database tasks 
such as adding, retrieving, updating, and deleting data. 
Classes are also generated to enable you to use a cursor to 
fetch rows from database queries that return result sets. 

□ Executable code at your finger tips: For rapid application 
development, Data Access Builder generates AccessApp 
classes, which are Java GUI applications that you can execute 
immediately to test connections and access databases. You can 
view the contents of databases and roll back changes during 
the test. You can use the code as is or you can use it as parts 
for your application. 

□ Visual Composition Editor for the generated Java- 
Beans: Data Access Builder generates JavaBeans compliant 
code that the Visual Composition Editor can use in the Visu- 
alAge for Java IDE. You can quickly create customized visual 
applications by using the Data Access Builder's nonvisual 
classes and/or the AccessApp classes with the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor. 

□ Add your own methods: You can add your own methods to 
generated classes by typing SQL statements; Data Access 
Builder generates the Java source code for you. For example, 
you can add a method to update one of the tables in a table 
join mapping. In such situations, AccessApp is extremely use- 
ful in helping you test these methods as you are customizing 
the mapping. 
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□ Stored procedure support: You can use Data Access 
Builder to generate code that calls stored procedures. Data 
Access Builder enables you to connect to the database to 
retrieve its stored procedure's information or to define the 
stored procedure in an offline mode. You can use AccessApp to 
immediately test stored procedure calls after code generation. 

□ Generate code for table joins: You can specify table joins 
using SQL statements, and Data Access Builder generates 
Java classes to let you process the returned result set. 

□ Connection and transaction services: Separate services 
are provided for connection and disconnection from your data- 
bases. In addition, commit and rollback methods are gener- 
ated to handle transaction services. 

□ Background thread support: Generated methods, includ- 
ing methods you have defined, can run on a background 
thread by enabling asynchronous mode on the objects. You can 
improve the performance of your applications or applets by 
running methods asynchronously. 

□ Easy-to-use samples: A set of small Java applications is 
shipped with the product to enable you to quickly learn how to 
create mappings and use the generated code to access data- 
bases. 

When Data Access Builder generates source code to access your 
database, it first creates a mapping from the schema, which is a 
database table, view, or SQL statement. The mapping contains 
sufficient information for Data Access Builder to generate Java 
classes. For example, it has definitions for all attributes matching 
all columns for your database table, view, or SQL statement. This 
mapping is then used to generate Java classes that could include 
add, update, delete, and retrieve methods. You can also customize 
the mapping, for example, by changing attribute names or by add- 
ing your own methods, before code generation. 

Data Access Class Library and Generated Code 

The Data Access classes enable you to connect to databases, map 
database tables to objects, and work with the data inside the data- 
bases by using object-oriented programming. The base classes in 
the Data Access Class Library provide generic methods for access- 
ing and manipulating database information, interacting with 
other builders, handling messages and exceptions, and working 
with large objects. The generated classes extend the base classes 
and implement operations tailored for specific situations, as you 
define them in the main Data Access Builder window. In most 
cases, you will use the generated classes in your data access appli- 
cations. 
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Reference Library Notation 

In Table 18 and Table 19, the notation <class> represents the 
name of the Data Access class for which you are generating code. 
The notation <package> represents the name of the package in 
which the generated classes are located. The notation <attribute> 
represents any one of the attribute of the class, as mapped from 
the database table or view (corresponding to a column from the 
table), and <attrType> represents that attribute's type. 

Square brackets enclosing one or more parameters in a method's 
signature indicate that the parameters are repeated to include all 
attributes of the object. For example: 

public <cl ass>( [<attrType> an<Attri bute>, ...]) throws DAException 

Here, the parameter list will be a list of each attribute (and its 
type) mapped from the table to the object. 

When a method name includes <attribute>, the generated code 
will include an implementation of that method for each attribute 
that the class has. For example, if <class> has two attributes, 
Attrl and Attr2, and set<attribute> is one of the generated meth- 
ods for <class>, two methods, setAttrl and setAttr2 will be gener- 
ated. 


Data Access Class Library Reference 

Table 18 lists the Data Access classes, which belong to the 
COM.ibin.ivj.eab. data package. 


Table 18. Data Access Class Library Reference 


Class Name 

Description 

DatastoreJDBC 

Manages database connections, provid- 
ing client connection to the database, 
disconnection from the database, and 
the ability to commit and roll back data- 
base transactions 

PresistentObj ect 

Provides interfaces for adding, deleting, 
retrieving, and updating a row from a 
table 

PODatald 

Base class for objects that uniquely 
identify rows in tables 
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Table 18. Data Access Class Library Reference 


Class Name 

Description 

DAManager 

Provides the ability to work with a col- 
lection of rows from a table and facili- 
tates movement through a collection of 
rows by means of a database cursor 

DAIOStream 

Used for handling large object (LOB) 
input and output through streams 

DAException 

Defines exceptions thrown by the Data 
Access Builder and its generated code 

Data Access Property Edi- 
tor classes 

A group of classes that let you use a GUI 
to edit the property values for a variety 
of data types. Useful when writing appli- 
cations with the Visual Composition 
Editor 


Data Access Generated Classes Reference 

Table 19 lists the classes that Data Access Builder generates. Our 
description of the classes generated assumes that an AtmCard 
table already exists to store ATM card information. 


Table 19. Classes Generated by Data Access Builder 


Class Name and Example 

Description 

<class>Datastore 

(e.g., AtmCardDatastore) 

Extends DatastoreJDBC. Instances 
of that class represent connections 
to the database. 

<class> 

Extends PersistentObject. Objects 
represent rows from the schema. 
Class contains database access 

(e.g., AtmCard) 

methods, including any user- 
defined methods you have defined. 

<class>DataId 

Extends PODatald. Objects repre- 
sent the set of columns 

that uniquely identify a row. This 

(e.g., AtmCardDatald) 

class is generated only if the map- 
ping specifies a data ID column or 
columns. 
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Table 19. Classes Generated by Data Access Builder 


Class Name and Example 

Description 

<class>Manager 

(e.g., AtmCardManager) 

Extends DAManager. Enables you 
to select a collection of rows from 
the table and work with them, or to 
open a database cursor and access a 
collection of rows one at a time. 
Contains any user-defined man- 
ager methods you have defined 

<class>DataIdManager 

(e.g., AtmCardDataldManager) 

Extends DAManager. Enables you 
to select a collection of data IDs 
from the table and work with them, 
or to open a database cursor and 
access a collection of data IDs one at 
a time. This class is generated only 
if the mapping specifies a data ID 
column or columns. 

Beanlnfo classes 

(e.g., AtmCardBeanlnfo) 

Enable builders, such as the Visual 
Composition Editor, to use the Data 
Access classes by notifying the 
builder when an object's properties 
change. You will not need to use the 
methods in these classes directly. 

Form classes 

(e.g., AtmCardForm) 

Ready-to-use GUI parts that run 
the basic functions of your gener- 
ated classes. You can import these 
into builders such as the Visual 
Composition Editor for use in your 
own applications. 

AccessApp 

(e.g., AtmCardAccessApp) 

Executable java class that runs the 
basic functions of your generated 
classes. With the simple GUIs pro- 
vided by this class, you can use the 
generated classes to connect to 
datastores and manipulate data. 
You can use the AccessApp as an 
applet or application. It is useful for 
demonstrating your database, test- 
ing your generated classes, or 
accessing and manipulating data- 
base data in your final application. 


CICS Access 


Given the importance and widespread use of both Java and the 
IBM Customer Information Control System (CICS), it is not sur- 
prising to find that software developers are looking for ways to 
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enable their Java client programs to remotely access CICS trans- 
actions. Unfortunately, accessing a CICS transaction from Java is 
difficult because CICS programs are often written in COBOL and 
reside on MVS hosts. The obvious disparity between the Java and 
COBOL programming languages and the differences in internal 
data representation between Java workstations and MVS hosts 
present a real challenge to the development of any tool that can 
effectively enable access between Java and CICS. 

However, this challenge has recently been met by the development 
of the CICS Access Builder. This VisualAge for Java tool makes it 
easy for a Java client program, run as either an applet or a stand- 
alone application, to remotely and seamlessly access a CICS trans- 
action. The CICS Access Builder consists of two components: the 
Create COMMAREA Bean SmartGuide and the run-time class 
library. 

Create COMMAREA Bean SmartGuide 

The Create COMMAREA Bean SmartGuide parses the communi- 
cations area of a local COBOL file that has been remotely down- 
loaded from an MVS host. The SmartGuide imports the COBOL 
file and generates a COMMAREA bean and associated classes. 
The COMMAREA bean and associated classes contain the Java 
representation of the COBOL communications area, which con- 
sists of a group of records that map COBOL data to Java data, 
one-to-one. 

When your client program is run as either an applet or an applica- 
tion, the COMMAREA bean is passed as a parameter to the 
invokeTxnO or asynchlnvokeTxnO method of the IVJCicsUOWIn- 
terface bean. These class library methods convert the contents of 
the COMMAREA bean to COBOL in a form that is acceptable to 
the MVS host, and pass the data as part of a request to the IBM 
CICS Gateway for Java. The CICS Gateway for Java passes the 
converted data to the CICS Client, which in turn forwards the 
data to the CICS region on the MVS host. The CICS region 
invokes the CICS transaction program to process the data. Once 
the CICS transaction program processes the data, it sends a reply 
back to the client program through the CICS Client and the CICS 
Gateway for Java. The CICS Access Builder run-time class library 
then converts the COBOL data to Java. 

All conversion of the data takes place on the applet or application 
client, so you must ensure that conversion of the communications 
area does not occur on the CICS server or any intermediate server. 
The COMMAREA data built by the Java application or applet is 
correct for targeting COBOL on the host. 
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Figure 187 shows how a CICS transaction is remotely invoked 
from a Java applet. 


NT/OS2/AIX HOST 



Figure 187. Invoking a CICS Transaction from a Java Applet 


Run-Time Class Library 

The CICS Access Builder run-time class library provides execu- 
tion-time support to the COMMAREA bean and other generated 
classes. The class library hides the complexity of the generated 
code and provides the generated classes with some generic ser- 
vices. 

Of the numerous run-time classes provided with the CICS Access 
Builder, the IVJCicsUOWInterface class is particularly important. 
This class contains invoke Txn() and asynchlnvokeTxnO methods 
that accept the COMMAREA bean as a parameter and synchro- 
nously or asynchronously invoke a CICS transaction. 

The IVJCicsUOWInterface class also contains methods that are 
used to manage logical units of work: 

□ startUOWO starts a unit of work. 

□ endUOWO ends a unit of work. 

O commitUOWO commits a unit of work. 

□ backoutUOWQ rolls back a unit of work. 
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The following scenario clarifies the relationship between the four 
methods of the IVJCicsUOWInterface class: 

1. A unit of work is started by calling the startUOWO method. 

2. One or more transactions are invoked, using the invokeTxnf) 
method or the asynchlnvokeTxnO method. 

3. If a transaction does not run correctly, as evidenced by incor- 
rect results or a return code, the unit of work can be backed 
out by using the backoutUOWO method. Once the backou- 
tUOWO method has completed, any changes that were made 
as a result of invoking transactions are undone. 

4. If all transactions run correctly and no problems are encoun- 
tered, the unit of work can be committed, using the commi- 
tUOWO method. Once the commitUOWO method has 
completed, any changes that were made as a result of invoking 
transactions become permanent. 

An alternative to using the commitUOWO method is to use the 
endUOWO method. The endUOWO method is used to send the 
commit along with the last transaction invocation request. 
This is accomplished by calling the endUOWO method on the 
IVJCicsUOWInterface class before the last invokeTxnf) 
request for the unit of work. The last invokeTxnf) method does 
an implicit commit. 

A unit of work cannot span operations directed to different hosts, 
and only one request in a unit of work can be outstanding at any 
given time. F or this reason, asynchronous requests should be used 
with caution. 

The IVJCicsUOWInterface class also contains methods that are 
used to add and remove listeners for the following events: 

• The invocation of a CICS transaction 

• The start of a unit of work 

• The end of a unit of work 

• The commit of a unit of work 

• The rollback of a unit of work 

• The occurrence of an exception 

These events are fired whenever the appropriate action has com- 
pleted. 

The IVJCicsUOWInterface class also contains a number of proper- 
ties that you may need to set by using either the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor or an editor. 
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Generated Classes 

The CICS Access Builder generates code that enables a Java client 
program to remotely access a CICS transaction. The generated 
code includes a COMMAREA bean and associated classes. 

The name generated for the COMMAREA bean is whatever name 
you specified in the Class Name field of the Create COMMAREA 
Bean SmartGuide. All other generated classes use the name gen- 
erated for the COMMAREA bean as a prefix for their own names. 
For example, the Create COMMAREA Bean SmartGuide also gen- 
erates a Beanlnfo class, which uses the COMMAREA bean name 
as a prefix. If, for example, the name of the COMMAREA bean is 
myCicsTran.java, the name of the Beanlnfo class is myCicsTran- 
Beanlnfo.java. 

Here are the classes generated by the CICS Access Builder: 

□ classname.java: The name of the COMMAREA bean that is 
the Java representation of the communications area contained 
in a COBOL file. The bean contains methods to set and get 
data in the communications area. 

□ classnameBeanlnfo.java: The name of the class that pro- 
vides Beanlnfo information for the COMMAREA bean. It con- 
tains descriptions of methods, properties, and events in the 
form of beans for the COMMAREA bean. 

□ classname_substructurel.java: This class is a data mem- 
ber of the classname.java class that serves as the COM- 
MAREA bean. It stores public elementary data items and calls 
to marshaling routines. The substructure name is the same as 
the name that you specified in the COMMAREA Field Name 
field of the Create COMMAREA Bean SmartGuide. 

□ classname_substructurel_substructure2.java: One file 
is generated for each substructure in the communications area 
to store public elementary data items and calls to marshaling 
routines. Above, substructure2 is the name of one of these sub- 
structures. 

The following example demonstrates how classes are generated by 
the CICS Access Builder. Assume that in the Create COMMAREA 
Bean SmartGuide, you specified a class name of ADDER, a COM- 
MAREA field name of DFHCOMMAREA, and the name of a 
COBOL file to import that contains the following program: 

identification division, 
program-id. ADDER, 
environment division, 
data division, 
working-storage section. 

01 tmp pic a (40) . 
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LINKAGE SECTION. 

01 DFHCOMMAREA. 

02 opl PIC S99999 DISPLAY. 

02 op2 PIC S99999 DISPLAY. 

02 Groupl. 

03 res PIC S99999 DISPLAY. 

03 Group2. 

04 res2 PIC S99999 DISPLAY. 


procedure division, 
start-para. 

add opl to op2 giving res. 

add opl to op2 giving res2. 

move 'ADDER transaction executed. 1 to tmp. 

EXEC CICS WRITE OPERATOR TEXT (tmp) TEXTLENGTH (27) 

ACTI0N(2) END-EXEC. 

EXEC CICS RETURN 
END-EXEC. 

Given the information found in the above program, the CICS 
Access Builder generates the following classes into the project and 
package specified in the Create COMMAREA Bean SmartGuide: 

• ADDER 

• ADDERBeanlnfo 

• ADDER_DFHC OMM ARE A 

• ADDER_DFHC OMM ARE A_Group 1 

• ADDER_DFHC OMM ARE A_Gr oup l_Gr oup2 


C++ Access 


Until recently, Java software developers faced a number of prob- 
lems in their quest to easily enable Java programs to access C++ 
services. Fortunately, these problems are now largely resolved by 
the C++ Access Builder. This VisualAge for Java tool makes it 
easy for a Java client program, run as either an applet or a stand- 
alone application, to access C++ services locally. 

The C++ Access Builder generates code in the form of access beans 
and associated C++ files that enable your Java program to access 
existing C++ classes. It is designed to integrate C++ objects as 
seamlessly as possible so that programmers get the impression 
that the objects are actually implemented in Java. The C++ Access 
Builder also generates a makefile. The makefile automatically 
builds a library that enables C++ classes to be accessed as native 
methods. 

The source code generated by the C++ Access Builder works in 
conjunction with the Java Native Interface (JNI) Specification, 
Release 1.1. This specification is implemented in JDK 1.1. JNI is a 
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native programming interface that allows Java code to interoper- 
ate with libraries written in other programming languages, such 
as C and C++. Although it is expected that the source code and 
makefile will work with multiple compilers, the source code and 
makefile have been tested with the IBM VisualAge for C++ com- 
piler and the Microsoft Visual C++ compiler. 

The C++ Access Builder consists of two components: a command- 
line interface and a run-time class library. 

Command-Line Interface 

The command-line interface is used to start and control the code- 
generation activities of the C++ Access Builder. Typically, the C++ 
Access Builder generates access beans and C++ wrapper files. 

Run-Time Class Library 

The run-time class library provides execution-time support to the 
access beans and associated files generated by the C++ Access 
Builder. The class library hides the complexity of the generated 
code and provides the generated code with some required generic 
services. 

How Does the C++ Access Builder Work? 

When you access another object-oriented language from Java 
through the procedural native code interface defined by JNI, you 
must address several problems: 

□ No JNI support for the instantiation of C++ classes 

□ No Java support for accessing methods and members of C++ 
objects 

□ No Java support for operator overloading 

□ No Java support for the passing of objects by value and refer- 
ence 

□ No Java support for several C++ primitive types, including 
unsigned int and signed char 

To help address these problems, the C++ Access Builder generates 
a Java class to represent each C++ class. It also generates a C++ 
wrapper that can be safely invoked through the C native method 
calling convention for the Java virtual machine (Figure 188). This 
C++ wrapper interfaces with the original C++ class. 
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Figure 188. Java to C++ Layering 


When a Java representative class is instantiated, a corresponding 
C++ class is instantiated, and a reference to the new C++ object is 
stored by the new Java object. The Java object uses this reference 
to invoke methods and access members of the corresponding C++ 
object. This bridging technique reproduces inheritance relation- 
ships between imported C++ classes on the Java side and supports 
polymorphic C++ methods. The C++ class methods that expect 
objects to be passed as parameters or to return C++ objects are 
accessible from Java using the Java representative objects as 
parameters instead. 

In the case of static members, access is possible without first 
instantiating the object pair. 

The implementation of the C++ classes to be interfaced can be pro- 
vided by C++ files, shared libraries, or a combination of both. Thus 
the user can extend an existing C++ library by user-defined sub- 
classes before using the C++ Access Builder to generate the Java 
interface. 

The C++ Access Builder also maps C++ code that does not belong 
to a particular C++ class definition, such as overloaded nonmem- 
ber operators, global functions, and global variables. This code is 
represented by a special Java Statics class that contains Java 
access methods for each C++ declaration that was not part of any 
C++ class. 
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C++ Access Builder Class Selection 

Since the C++ Access Builder resolves typedef clauses and Idefine 
compiler directives, it can parse the whole hierarchy of include 
files for a given class definition file. Without an appropriate selec- 
tion scheme indicating which classes are to be wrapped, all found 
C++ classes are mapped, including those found in the standard 
include files. 

To solve this usability problem, the C++ Access Builder uses a 
mechanism comparable to the Java CLASSPATH. The C++ Access 
Builder maintains a list of directories, referred to here as 
J2CPP_CLASSPATH, to determine whether a found C++ class is to 
be mapped to Java or not. 

For C++ classes that are to be mapped to Java, the following pred- 
icate must hold: 

C++ class contained in class definition file contained in directory 
element of J2CPPJCLASSPATH 

In other words, a C++ class is mapped if it is contained in a class 
definition file that is located in one of the member directories of 
J2CPP_CLASSPATH. The C++ class may be a declaration of a class, 
a pointer to a class, or a reference to a class. 

The default class path used by the C++ Access Builder is the set of 
all directory prefixes of the class definition files specified on the 
command line, including the implicit when omitted. Therefore 
J2CPP_CLASSPATH only needs to be set explicitly if classes are to 
be mapped that are defined in files other than those on the com- 
mand line, such as those included using #i ncl ude. 

J2CPP_CLASSPATH can be modified in two ways: either by using 
the -w option on the ivj2cpp command, or by setting the 
J2CPP_CLASSPATH environment variable. The directories must be 
separated by a semi-colon (;). 

A file named keyword. ignore is found in the help directory. It speci- 
fies any keywords that you want to ignore. If the C++ Access 
Builder parser cannot parse a particular word, you can direct the 
parser to ignore the word by adding it to the keyword. ignore file. 

Generated Classes 

The C++ Access Builder generates code that enables your Java 
program to access C++ services. This code includes access beans 
and C++ wrapper files. For each C++ class declared in your header 
file, an access bean and a C++ wrapper file is generated. The 
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access bean serves as a Java stub between your Java program and 
the C++ wrapper file. The C++ wrapper file is used to wrap the 
C++ class implementation. 

The name of each access bean is the same as the name of the cor- 
responding class declared in the header file. For instance, if a 
header file declares two classes named myClassl and myClass2, 
the C++ Access Builder generates two corresponding access beans 
named myClassl.java and myClass2.java. 

Similarly, the name of each C++ wrapper file uses the name of the 
corresponding class declared in the header file as a name prefix. 
For example, if a header file declares two classes named myClassl 
and MyClass2, the C++ Access Builder generates two correspond- 
ing C++ wrapper files named myClasslWrapper.cpp and 
myClass2 Wrapper . cpp. 

The C++ Access Builder also generates a makefile. The makefile 
automatically builds a library that enables C++ classes to be 
accessed as native methods. 

Essentially, the only code you need to provide yourself is: 

□ The definitions of C++ server objects in the form of C++ header 
files (.hpp) 

□ The implementations in the form of C++ source files (.cpp) 

□ The Java client source code 

The C++ Access Builder generates everything else. Figure 189 
shows the relationship between the source code and the code gen- 
erated by the C++ Access Builder. 
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Figure 189. Relationship between the Source Code and the Generated Code 


Code Generated by the C++ Access Builder 

For each class declared in a specified header file, the C++ Access 
Builder generates the following code: 

□ class.java: Contains the Java representative bean through 
which C++ code is accessed 

□ classWrapper.cpp: Contains intermediate code that builds 
the bridge between Java and C++. Its code consists of func- 
tions called by the Java run-time system that then invokes the 
C++ class implementation. 

For each global definition declared in a specified header file, the 
C++ Access Builder generates the following code: 

□ Statics.java: Contains the special Java representative class 
Statics. This class contains Java access methods for each C++ 
declaration that was not part of any C++ class. All of its meth- 
ods are declared static. As a result, the Statics class does not 
need to be instantiated before its methods can be used. 

□ StaticsWrapper.cpp: Contains the C++ wrapper code for the 
Statics class. 
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Code Generated by the Makefile 

The C++ Access Builder generates a makefile. When run, the 
makefile generates a system-specific library so that the generated 
C++ wrapper code can be called as a native method. The name of 
the shared library and other library files is whatever name you 
specify on the command parameter when you run the C++ Access 
Builder from the command line. 

Note that Java can only use native code provided as a dynamic 
link library (DLL). 

When the makefile is run, the following code is created: 

□ sharedlib.def: Definition file 

□ sharedlib.lib: Shared library file 

□ sharedlib.dll: DLL file 

□ sharedlib.exp: Export file on Windows 95 and NT 

On OS/2, Windows 95, or Windows NT, a DLL (.dll) is needed. For 
this reason, the makefile generates a definition file (.def) as part of 
the build by using the CPPFILT utility. On Windows 95 or Win- 
dows NT, an export file (.exp) can be generated by using the Visu- 
alAge C++ ilib tool. 

When you link the shared library, the JNI methods are linked by 
using the javai . lib file provided by the JDK. 

Each class that contains native method definitions must have a 
static section in which the library is loaded. The code in the static 
section is executed before the constructor is called. This technique 
ensures that all native method definitions get assigned with the 
corresponding code in the library. Through their static sections, 
the generated Java classes will be associated with a library of this 
name. 

The fact that the library is loaded before the object is instantiated 
has important implications. For instance, if you tried to introspect 
the generated Java bean, it would fail unless the DLL was avail- 
able for loading. Therefore, the DLL should generally be built 
before the client is coded. 


RMI Access 


Until now, application developers faced several problems in devel- 
oping distributed Java applications. First, it was difficult to seam- 
lessly integrate distribution-specific code with the nondistributed, 
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application-specific code typically contained in a bean. Second, the 
object distribution protocol most commonly used to distribute a 
bean, Sun's RMI, does not support the distribution of bean events. 

However, these and other problems have been solved by the RMI 
Access Builder. This VisualAge for Java tool enables you to 
develop distributed applications in which your Java client pro- 
gram, run as either an applet or client-side application, can 
remotely access Java server objects over RMI and invoke their 
methods, even if your Java code resides on a different Java virtual 
machine or on a different computer altogether. Furthermore, the 
RMI Access Builder generates distribution-specific code that 
seamlessly integrates with the application-specific code in your 
bean. It also generates code that supports the distribution of bean 
events. 

The RMI Access Builder consists of three major components: the 
Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide, the run-time class library, and 
the Remote Object Instance Manager. 

Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide 

In creating a distributed application, you typically want to 
remotely access methods in a bean from a Java client program 
running on a different machine. The Create Proxy Bean Smart- 
Guide enables you to do this by generating a proxy bean from your 
existing source bean. The proxy bean contains the distribution 
classes and interfaces required to distribute your bean over RMI. 
Once you have generated the proxy bean and used it to create the 
Java client program, you can deploy your application-specific 
source bean as a server bean on a remote server by instantiating 
your source bean through the Remote Object Instance Manager. 
The server bean methods are remotely invoked by your Java client 
program. The object instance of the server bean is called a server 
object. 

The proxy bean is a client-side representative of a server bean 
running on a remote machine. It is used in method access and 
event generation activities. The proxy bean can be used in a Java 
client program that is implemented as either an applet or a stand- 
alone application, much the same as a local bean. However, 
although the services of the server bean appear to be carried out 
locally by the proxy, they are actually carried out remotely on the 
server system. The top-level class that implements the proxy bean 
is called the client-side server proxy. 

The client-side server proxy runs on the client side of a distributed 
application. When the client-side server proxy is instantiated, it 
represents an instance of the selected server bean in that the pub- 
lic methods of the server bean can be accessed remotely. A client 
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program can use the client-side server proxy as though it is a local 
object, even though service requests to the client-side server proxy 
are actually sent to the server bean over RMI. 

To support the operation of the client-side server proxy, a compan- 
ion class called the server-side server proxy is generated to facili- 
tate client-side server proxy communication over RMI. The server- 
side server proxy is generated independently of the proxy bean 
and must be instantiated by the Remote Object Instance Manager 
to function as a long-running server. The server-side server proxy 
must be instantiated after the RMI Registry is started, but before 
the client-side server proxy is put to use in client applications. 

Other supporting classes and interfaces are also generated by the 
Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide, but the client-side server proxy 
and the server-side server proxy are the focal points for the cli- 
ent/server communication. For additional information about the 
proxy bean classes, and interfaces generated by the Create Proxy 
Bean SmartGuide, see “Generated Classes and Interfaces” on page 
434 . 

Run-Time Class Library 

The run-time class library provides execution-time support to the 
client-side server proxy and the server-side server proxy. The class 
library hides the complexity of the generated code and provides 
some generic services required by different client-side and server- 
side distribution proxies. 

Remote Object Instance Manager 

The Remote Object Instance Manager is a generic object instance 
manager for server-side server proxies generated by the RMI 
Access Builder. At execution time, server beans may need to pro- 
vide long-running services and be instantiated in a long-running 
process. The Remote Object Instance Manager is a long-running 
process that features a console to manage the instantiation and 
removal of server objects (or any other Java bean objects). You can 
create a long-running server object instance with remote access 
capabilities by using the Remote Object Instance Manager to 
instantiate the server-side server proxy. 

When the server-side server proxy is instantiated by the Remote 
Object Instance Manager, the server bean is then instantiated by 
the server-side server proxy, which creates a long-running 
instance of the server bean. Once the server-side server proxy and 
the server bean are instantiated, a client-side application or 
applet can access the server bean services remotely through the 
client-side server proxy. Different client applications on different 
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machines can access the same server object through the same cli- 
ent-side server proxy. The client-side server proxy that runs in a 
client machine actually represents the server object on the server 
system. 

Special Features 

The RMI Access Builder components, including the Create Proxy 
Bean SmartGuide, run-time class library, and Remote Object 
Instance Manager, together create a rich programming environ- 
ment that exhibits the following features: 

□ If the server bean has been serialized to a serialization file, the 
Remote Object Instance Manager uses this file to instantiate 
the server object. 

□ Server beans are prestarted as long-running server objects by 
instantiating the server-side server proxy under the Remote 
Object Instance Manager process. 

□ All server bean methods that are publicly visible, including all 
public methods or methods defined as visible by the server 
bean Beanlnfo class, are encapsulated as public methods in 
the client-side server proxy for client-side applications to 
invoke locally. The client-side server proxy performs Java RMI 
initialization and method invocation, which frees the client- 
side application from any RMI administrative programming 
tasks. 

□ Clients can pass both local and RMI remote objects to the cli- 
ent-side server proxy as parameters to the server object. 

□ User-defined exceptions raised by the server object can flow 
back to the client through the client-side server proxy as 
though they were actually exceptions raised by the client-side 
server proxy. 

□ All events sourced by the server object are relayed to the cli- 
ent-side server proxy so that the client-side server proxy can 
produce events on the client machine as though the server 
bean actually resides on the client machine. Clients can listen 
from the client-side server proxy for events generated by the 
server object. The client-side server proxy becomes the event 
source on the client side of the application in place of the 
server object. As a result, clients can be notified when bound 
or constrained properties are changed on the server object. 

□ Constrained properties are supported across the client and its 
associated server object. 
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□ If a Beanlnfo class is associated with the server bean, the gen- 
erated client-side server proxy will also have a Beanlnfo class 
that contains selective interface information as originally 
defined in the server bean Beanlnfo class. 

For the FeatureDescriptor part of all descriptors, the following 
property values from the source Beanlnfo class are always 
reproduced in the Beanlnfo class of the client-side server 
proxy: 

• DisplayName 

• ShortDescription 

• Expert 

• Hidden 

For the EventSetDescriptor, the value of the property Unicast 
is reproduced in the Beanlnfo class of the client-side server 
proxy 

For the PropertyDescriptor, the following property values from 
the source Beanlnfo class are always reproduced in the Bean- 
lnfo class of the client-side server proxy: 

• Bound 

• Constrained 

Generated Classes and Interfaces 

The RMI Access Builder generates distribution code from an exist- 
ing bean to support the distribution of your application over RMI. 
The generated code includes a proxy bean and individual proxy 
classes and interfaces. The client-side server proxy is especially 
important. This is the top-level class that implements the proxy 
bean. All other generated classes and interfaces will have the 
proxy prefix appended to the beginning of the class and interface 
names. 

The name generated for the client-side server proxy is whatever 
name you specified in the Proxy Bean Name field of the Create 
Proxy Bean SmartGuide. All other generated classes use the name 
generated for the client-side server proxy as a prefix for their own 
names. For example, the Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide also gen- 
erates a server-side server proxy. The server-side server proxy 
name uses the client-side server proxy name as a prefix but suf- 
fixes the name with an S. If, for example, the name of the client- 
side server proxy is fooServer.java, the name of the generated 
server-side server proxy is fooServerS.java. 
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Here are the classes and interfaces that the Create Proxy Bean 
SmartGuide generates: 

□ proxyBeanName: The name of the client-side server proxy 
class that implements the proxy bean. As an extended exam- 
ple, assume that the name of the client-side server proxy is 
fooServer. You can see how this name is used as a prefix in the 
sample names of the generated classes and interfaces listed 
below. 

□ proxyBeanNameS: The server-side server proxy, for exam- 
ple, fooServerS 

□ proxyBeanNameListenerlnterfaceRmilf: For each event 
class that the server object supports, the Create Proxy Bean 
SmartGuide creates a corresponding interface class (for exam- 
ple, fooServerFooChangedListenerRmilf). This interface sup- 
ports the transmission of events from the server-side server 
proxy to the client-side server proxy. The number of interfaces 
generated depends on the number of event listeners involved 
with the client-side and server-side server proxies. The appli- 
cation does not need to use this interface directly. 

□ proxyBeanNamelf: This class defines the server object RMI 
interface (for example, fooServerlf). It encapsulates the public 
methods of the server object. The class is required by the RMI 
services. This interface is one of the supporting classes needed 
by the server-side server proxy and the client-side server 
proxy. 

□ proxyBeanNameS_Skel: This class is the RMI skel class 
generated by the Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide from the 
server-side server proxy that is also generated by the Create 
Proxy Bean SmartGuide (for example, fooServerS_Skel). The 
skel class works with the RMI services in accessing remote 
objects. The class is one of the supporting classes needed by 
the server-side server proxy and the client-side server proxy. 

□ proxyBeanNameS_Stub: This class is the RMI stub class 
generated by the Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide from the 
server-side server proxy that is also generated by the Create 
Proxy Bean SmartGuide (for example, fooServerS_Stub). The 
stub class works with the RMI services in accessing remote 
objects. The class is one of the supporting classes needed by 
the server-side server proxy and the client-side server proxy. 

□ proxyBeanName_Skel: This class is the RMI skel class gen- 
erated by the Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide from the client- 
side server proxy that is also generated by the Create Proxy 
Bean SmartGuide (for example, fooServer_Skel). The skel 
class is needed to enable the server object to call back to the 
client. It is generated only if the server object produces events 
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and has event listener registration methods. The class is one 
of the supporting classes needed by the server-side server 
proxy and the client-side server proxy 

□ proxyBeanName_Stub: This is the RMI stub class gener- 
ated by the Create Proxy Bean SmartGuide from the client- 
side server proxy that is also generated by the Create Proxy 
Bean SmartGuide (for example, fooServer_Stub). The stub 
class is needed to enable the server object to call back to the 
client. It is generated only if the server object produces events 
and has event listener registration methods. You do not have 
to use the stub file directly because it is used by the generated 
proxies, but you will have to include the file as part of the pro- 
gram when the application is deployed. The class is one of the 
supporting classes needed by the server-side server proxy and 
client-side server proxy. 

□ proxyBeanNameBeanlnfo: This Beanlnfo class contains 
information about the client-side server proxy bean interface 
(for example, fooServerBeanlnfo). If there is a fooServerBean- 
Info class, the descriptor information found in the fooServer- 
Beanlnfo class is transferred to this Beanlnfo class wherever 
appropriate. In addition, the property descriptor and method 

descriptor will have descriptions on the serverName, 

registryPort, parent, and debugTrace properties, and 

related getter and setter methods. 

□ proxyBeanNameEventTypeName: This class extends the 
event type of an event produced by the server bean. This class 
is essentially a proxy class for the event class. When the server 
bean produces an event, the client-side server proxy creates an 
event of this type and invokes listeners registered against the 
server bean event. Client programs can access server bean 
event information through public methods of this event proxy. 

The code fragment presented below shows how a generated client- 
side server proxy class named fooServer may be instantiated. In 
this example, the fooMethod is invoked as a local method call. 

try { 

fooServer fs = new fooServer( component ); // create proxy 

// instance 

fs.fooMethod() ; 

} 

catch (IVJRException exc) { 

... // handle exception 

} 


// If available, component contains the reference 
// to a java. awt. Component. 

// The reference is mandatory for applets. 
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The code fragment presented below uses a bean named fooServer 
to show how the classes are generated. In this example, the fooS- 
erver class creates fooChangedEvent events. The example, of 
course, assumes that the fooChangedEvent and fooChangedLis- 
tener classes exist. 

public class fooServer { 

public void fooMethodQ { 

i” 

public void addFooChangedLi stener(fooChangedLi stener 1){ 

i” 

public void removeFooChangedLi stener(fooChangedLi stener 1){ 

i" 

private void i ssueFooChangedEventQ { 



Figure 190 shows how a client program interacts with a server 
object through the proxy bean and its support classes. The client- 
side server proxy and server-side server proxy use RMI services as 
the underlying communication mechanism between the client and 
the server object. Thus you can deploy the application on any Java 
virtual machine that supports the Java RMI programming envi- 
ronment. 
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Client Machine Server Machine 



Figure 190. Client-Server Interactions through the Proxy Bean 


The ATM Applet Revisited 

The ATM applet cannot be run in a production environment 
because many critical features are missing. Although multitier 
architecture design is a topic beyond the scope of this book, we 
conclude by providing a quick overview of how the Enterprise edi- 
tion of VisualAge for Java could make the ATM applet a more 
realistic application. 


Accessing the Bank Database 

To store the bank account information in a production environ- 
ment, the ATM applet must have the strength of a database man- 
agement system (DBMS). 
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Once the account and credit card information are stored in the 
database, the Data Access Builder can be used to create beans 
from the tables. Those beans can then be used in the applet to sub- 
stitute the Bank class and the BankAccount variable with their 
Data Access Builder bean equivalent. 


Accessing the Credit Card Authentication Server 

You could imagine that the bank checks for credit card authentica- 
tion by using a CICS transaction executed by a mainframe con- 
nected to a Credit Card Authentication Center. 

This transaction could be accessed remotely from your Java applet 
by generating the COMMAREA bean and its associated Java 
classes. 


Accessing Distributed Java Objects 

The ATM applet should run in a light client on a computer 
installed in a bank agency. This computer would be connected to 
the central computer of the bank headquarters through TCP/IP. 
Java objects created at run time in the ATM applet would interact 
with Java objects in the central computer through RMI. 

VisualAge for Java Enterprise edition would help you generate the 
proxies of the Bank and BankAccount to interact remotely with 
their surrogates in the central computer. 


Home Banking 


Pushing the envelop a little further, you could imagine that each 
bank customer would be provided with a special “black box” to use 
to make withdrawals and deposits. An ATM card in the box would 
be connected to the customer’s home computer. By connecting to 
their bank Web site customers would have access to the ATM 
applet to carry out transactions on their accounts. As you can see, 
home banking is not as far off as you might think! 
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Summary 

IBM VisualAge for Java Enterprise edition is an 
enterprise-aware, incremental application develop- 
ment environment for the industry. It is designed to 
connect Java clients to existing server data, trans- 
actions, and applications. It enables programmers 
to extend server-based applications to the Internet 
or intranet without rewriting the applications from 
scratch. 
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VisualAge for 
Java Installation 


This appendix explains how to install the VisualAge for Java trial 
version on your system and load the sample code provided with 
the CD-ROM in your workspace. 


Installing VisualAge for Java 

The CD-ROM that accompanies this book contains the VisualAge 
for Java Entry Edition for the Windows and OS/2 platforms. Visu- 
alAge for Java for Windows NT and Windows 95 is located in the 
\va jwin directory of the CD-ROM. VisualAge for Java for OS/2 is 
located in the \va jos2 directory of the CD-ROM. 
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To install VisualAge for Java on your system, follow these steps: 

1. Insert the CD-ROM in your CD drive. 

2. Start a command prompt and switch to the directory corre- 
sponding to your platform (Windows or OS/2). 

3. Type setup and press Enter to start installing VisualAge for 
Java. 

4. Once the product is installed, reboot your system. 


Loading the Samples in the Workspace 

The VisualAge for Java Entry Edition enables you to create a 
maximum of 100 classes or interfaces. For this reason, you cannot 
load all of the packages at one time. 

We suggest that you load one package at a time and remove it 
from your workspace when you have completed the corresponding 
chapter. 

To load the chOl package in your workspace follow these steps 
(you would do the same with another package by substituing chOl 
with another package name): 

1. Create a Learn Java project in your workspace. 

2. Select the Learn Java project and choose File— ^Import... from 
the Workbench menu bar. 

3. Select the Interchange File (Import into Repository 
only) radio button and click the Next> button. 

4. Enter X:\samples\ch01.dat in the File entry field (we assume 
that X: is your CD-ROM drive) and select the Packages radio 
button to list the chOl package in the listbox. 

5. Select the chOl package and click Finish to load the package 
in your repository. 

6. Select the Learn Java project and choose Selected— > Add 
Package... from the Workbench menu bar. 

7. Select the Add package(s) from the repository radio but- 
ton and click Browse to access the repository. 

8. Select chOl package from the Available package names listbox. 

9. Select the latest edition of the package and click the » button 
to add the package to the Editions to Add listbox. 

10. Click OK to start loading the package in your workspace. 
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Managing the ATM Applet Resources 


Notice that in the book we create packages chOl, ch02, and so on 
for each chapter. Because the sample code uses the same conven- 
tion, if you follow the book instructions and you have already 
loaded the sample code, you are likely to experience collisions with 
the classes loaded in your workspace. In this case, create your 
classes and interfaces in packages with different names. For 
example, instead of creatinf a chOl package, create a chapOl pack- 
age. 

Notice also that because the chl2 package uses classes that are 
defined in the chl3 package, chl3 should be loaded prior to load 
ch!2. 


Managing the ATM Applet Resources 

Your ATM applet uses three GIF files as external resources: 
de_flag.gif, fr_flag.gif, and us_flag. gif. To run your applet 
from the VisualAge for Java IDE, you must copy these files located 
in the \Samples directory of the CD-ROM to the C:\ibmv- 
Java\ide\pro ject_resources\Learn Java directory. 


Loading IBM Extra Beans 

Starting at Chapter 5, you have to load the IBM beans (IVector, 

IMessageBox, and IList) provided with the CD-ROM. 

To load the IBM beans, follow these steps: 

1. Create an IBM beans project in your workspace. 

2. Select the IBM beans project and choose File— ^Import... from 
the Workbench menu bar. 

3. Select the Entire Directory (Including resources) radio 
button and click the Next> button. 

4. Click Browse to select the X:\com directory on you CD-ROM 
and ensure that the Skip .class Files (Import .java files 
only) checkbox is not checked. 

5. Click OK to validate the directory choice. 

6. Click Finish to start importing the classes into your work- 
space. 


Appendix A. VisualAge for Java Installation 
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Extra Software 


Extra Software 

The CD-ROM contains extra trial versions of software that you 
might want to try: 

□ IBM Internet Connection Server for OS/2, Windows 95, and 
Windows NT located in the \icsos2, \icswin95, and 
\icswinnt directories, respectively, of the CD-ROM. This prod- 
uct enables you to set up a Web server on your machine an let 
users download applets that you create with VisualAge for 
Java. Refer to “Setting Up Your Web Server on page 400” for 
more information about installing and setting up your IBM 
Internet Connection Server. 

□ InstallShield Java Edition located in the \ishieid directory. 
This product enables you to create installations for all of your 
Java applications on all platforms — it is quick, easy and conve- 
nient. Refer to the documentation included in the \ishield 
directory for more information about installing this product. 
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UML Notation 


This appendix shows the notation of the Unified Modeling Language 
(UML) which is used for the examples in this book. The following top- 
ics are covered: 

□ classes 

□ object 

□ inheritance 

□ association 

□ aggregation 

□ interaction diagram 

However, this appendix is not a full reference to UML. For further 
information see http://www.rational.com/. 
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Class 


Class 


A class is a template for creating objects. A class defines the behavior and 
properties that are common to all objects of that type 

Graphical Representation 



Vehicle 

Class name 



void accelerate(int) 
void stop() 

Methods 


Attributes 


string color 
int weight 


formal definition 

example 


Figure 191. UML Class Notation 

To show the method and attribute names is optional. 


Object 


An object is an instance of a class. An object shares the behavior of all objects 
of the same class, but each object can be in a different state 

Graphical Depiction 


Object name : Class 


Sun Blazer : Vehicle 





formal definition example 

Figure 192. UML Object Notation 

The object icon is similar to a class icon except that the name is under- 
lined. To specify the class name is optional 
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Generalize/Inherits Relationship 


Generalize/Inherits Relationship 

Generalization helps you to share similarities among classes while 
preserving their differences. The term generalization refers to the 
relationship among classes. The term inheritance refers to the mecha- 
nism of inheriting attributes and operations using generalization. 

Graphical Representation 



formal definition example 

Figure 193. UML Generalization/Inherithance Relationship Notation 


Association Relationship 

An association relationship is a bidirectional connection between two 
classes. You can assign a variety of adornments to an association rela- 
tionship such as association direction, roles, multiplicity, constraints 
and more. 


Appendix B. UML Notation 
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Aggregation Relationship 


Graphical Representation 

You associate two classes by connecting them with a line. 


Class A 

role 

Class B 


Person 

owns 

Car 

adorn- adorn- 


1 0..2 






merits merits 

formal definition example 

Figure 194. UML Association Relationship Notation 

The role and adornments are optional. The example shows that a Per- 
son owns zero to two cars and a car belongs to one person. 


Aggregation Relationship 

An aggregate relationship expresses that an object (client) is physi- 
cally assembled from other objects (supplier). 

Graphical Representation 

The aggregation relationship is represented by a line with a diamond 
on the side of the container. 



formal definition example 


Figure 195. UML Aggregation Relationship Notation 

In the example, the relationship expresses that the engine contain 4 or 
6 cylinders. 
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Sequence Diagram 


Sequence Diagram 

A sequence diagram shows the message flow between objects. The ver- 
tical dimension represents the time (proceeds normally down) and the 
horizontal dimension represents different objects (no specific order). 

Graphical Representation 



Figure 196. UML Sequence Diagram Notation 


Appendix B. UML Notation 
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Sequence Diagram 
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Related 

Publications 


The publications listed in this section are considered particularly suit- 
able for a more detailed discussion of the topics covered in this red- 
book. 


International Technical Support Organization 
Publications 

For information on ordering these ITSO publications see “How To Get 
ITSO Redbooks” on page 455. 

□ VisualAge: Concepts and Features, GG24-3946 

□ VisualAge and Transaction Processing in a Client / Server Environ- 
ment, GG24-4487 

□ Object Technology in Application Development, GG24-4290 

□ Using the Information Super Highway, GG24-2499 

□ Accessing the Internet, GG24-2597 
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Redbooks on CD-ROMs 


□ Creating Java Applications Using NetRexx, SG24-2216 

□ Client / Server Computing: The Design and Coding of a Business 
Application, GG24-3899 

□ AS/400 Application Development with VisualAge for Smalltalk, 
SG24-2535 

□ VisualAge: Building GUIs for Existing Applications, GG24-4244 

□ Object-Oriented Application Development with VisualAge for C++ 
for OS/2, SG24-2593 

□ Client Server Programming with VisualAge C++ for OS/ 400, 
SG24-4660 

□ Programming with VisualAge for C++ for Windows, SG24-4782 

□ Visual Modeling Technique, Object Technology using Visual Pro- 
gramming, SG24-4227 

□ VisualAge for Java — Installation Guide and Product Overview, 
IBM, 1997. 

□ VisualAge for Java — User’s Guide, IBM, 1997. 

□ VisualAge for Java — Programming Guide, IBM, 1997. 


Redbooks on CD-ROMs 


Redbooks are also available on CD-ROMs. Order a subscription and 
receive updates 2-4 times a year at significant savings. 


CD-ROM Title 

System/390 Redbooks Collection 

Networking and Systems Management Redbooks Collection 
Transaction Processing and Data Management Redbook 
AS/400 Redbooks Collection 

RISC System/6000 Redbooks Collection (HTML, BkMgr) 
RISC System/6000 Redbooks Collection (PostScript) 
Application Development Redbooks Collection 
Personal Systems Redbooks Collection 


Subscription 

Number 

SBOF-7201 

SBOF-7370 

SBOF-7240 

SBOF-7270 

SBOF-7230 

SBOF-7205 

SBOF-7290 

SBOF-7250 


Collection 
Kit Number 

SK2T-2177 

SK2T-6022 

SK2T-8038 

SK2T-2849 

SK2T-8040 

SK2T-8041 

SK2T-8037 

SK2T-8042 
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Other Publications 


Other Publications 

These publications are also relevant as further information sources: 

□ Object-Oriented Application Development with VisualAge for C++ 
for OS/2, by Marc Carrel-Billiard, Peter Jakab, Isabelle Mauny, 
and Rainer Vetter, Prentice Hall PTR, 1996, ISBN: 0-13-242447-9 

□ Programming with VisualAge for C++ for Windows, by Marc Car- 
rel-Billiard, Michael Friess, and Isabelle Mauny, Prentice Hall 
PTR, 1997, ISBN: 0-13-618208-9 

□ World Wide Web Programming with VisualAge for C++ and Small- 
tak, by Andreas Bitterer and Marc Carrel-Billiard, Prentice Hall 
PTR, 1997, ISBN: 0-13-612466-6 

□ Visual Modeling Technique, by Daniel Tkach, Walter Fang, and 
Andrew So, Addison-Wesley, 1996, ISBN: 0-8053-2574-3 

□ Object Technology in Application Development, by Daniel Tkach 
and Richard Puttick, Beniamin/Cummings Publishing Company, 
ISBN: 0-8053-2572-7 

□ Designing Object-Oriented Software, by Rebecca Wirfs-Brock, 
Brian Wilkerson, and Lauren Wiener, Prentice Hall PTR, 1994, 
ISBN: 0-13-629825-7 

□ TCP/IP Tutorial and Technical Overview, by Eamon Murphy, 
Steve Hayes, and Matthias Enders, Prentice Hall PTR, 1995, 
ISBN: 0-13-460858-5 

□ Object-Oriented Software Engineering. A Use Case Driven 
Approach, by I. Jacobson, M. Christerson, P Jonsson, and G. Over- 
gaard, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1992, ISBN: 0-201- 
54435-0 

□ Object-Oriented Modeling and Design, by J. Rumbaugh, M. Blaha, 
W. Premerlani, F. Eddy, and W. Lorenson, Prentice Hall, 1991, 
ISBN: 0-13-630054-5 

□ Modern Structured Analysis, by E. Yourdon, Yourdon Press, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1989 

□ Object-Oriented Analysis and Design with Applications, by G. 
Booch, Benjamin/Cummings Publishing Company, 1994 

□ Teach Yourself Java 1.1 in 21 Days by L. Lemay and C. Perkins. 
Sams Net Publishing Company, 1997. ISBN: 1-57521142-4. 

□ Java by Example by J. Jackson and A. McClellan. SunSoft Press 
Java Series, 1997. ISBN: 0-13-272295-X. 

□ Instant Java by J. Pew. SunSoft Press Java Series, 1997. ISBN: 0- 
13-272287-X. 

□ JavaBeans by Example: Cooking Beans in the Enterprise by H. 
Jubin. Prentice Hall PTR, 1997. ISBN: 0-13-790338-3. 
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□ JDBC Developer’s Resource by A. Taylor. Prentice Hall PTR, 1997. 
ISBN: 0-13-842352-0. 

□ Accessing CICS Business Applications from the World Wide Web by 
G. De Simoni, D. Thrum, and S. Wall. Prentice Hall PTR, 1996. 
ISBN: 0-13-570771-4. 

□ Thinking in Java by Bruce Eckel, 1997. Available at 

http : / / www . EckelOb jects . com/ Eckel 

□ Effective C++: 50 Specific Ways to Improve Your Programs and 
Designs, by S. Meyers, Addison-Wesley, 1992 

□ OS/2 C++ Class Library, Power GUI Programming with C Set++, 
by K. Leong, W. Law, R. Love, H. Tsuji, and B. Olson, VNR Com- 
puter Library, 1993, ISBN: 0-442-01795-2 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Installation Guide and Product 
Overview, IBM, 1996, S33H-5030-00 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — User’s Guide, IBM, 1996, S33H- 
5031 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Programming Guide, IBM, 1996, 
S33H-5032 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Open Class Library User’s 
Guide, IBM, 1996, S33H-5033 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Visual Builder User’s Guide, 
IBM, 1996, S33H-5034 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Visual Parts Reference, IBM, 
1996, S33H-5035 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Building VisualAge for C++ 
Parts for Fun and Profit, IBM, 1996, S33H-5036 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Language Reference, IBM, 1996, 
S33H-5037 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — C Library Reference, IBM, 1996, 
S33H-5038 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Open Class Library Reference 
Volume I, IBM, 1996, S33H-5039 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Open Class Library Reference 
Volume II, IBM, 1996, S33H-5040 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Open Class Library Reference 
Volume III, IBM, 1996, S33H-5041 

□ VisualAge for C++ for Windows — Open Class Library Reference 
Volume IV, IBM, 1996, S33H-5042 

□ DB2 Information and Concepts Guide, IBM, 1995, S20H-4664 

□ DB2 Administration Guide, IBM, 1995, S20H-4580 

□ DB2 Application Programming Guide, IBM, 1995, S20H-4643 
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How To Get ITSO Redbooks 


This section explains how both customers and IBM employees can find 
out about ITSO redbooks, CD-ROMs, workshops, and residencies. 

This information was current at the time of publication, but is contin- 
ually subject to change. The latest information may be found at URL 
http://www.redbooks.ibm.coin. 


How IBM Employees Can Get ITSO Redbooks 

Employees may request ITSO deliverables (redbooks, BookManager 
BOOKs, and CD-ROMs) and information about redbooks, workshops, 
and residencies in the following ways: 

□ PUBORDER — to order hardcopies in United States 

□ GOPHER link to the Internet 

- type GOPHER.WTSCPOK.ITSO.IBM.COM 

□ Tools disks 

To get LIST3820s of redbooks, type one of the following com- 
mands: 

TOOLS SENDTO EH0NE4 T00LS2 REDPRINT GET SG24xxxx PACKAGE 

TOOLS SENDTO CANVM2 TOOLS REDPRINT GET SG24xxxx PACKAGE (Canadian users only) 
To get lists of redbooks: 

TOOLS SENDTO USDIST MKTTOOLS MKTTOOLS GET ITSOCAT TXT 
TOOLS SENDTO USDIST MKTTOOLS MKTTOOLS GET LISTSERV PACKAGE 

To register for information on workshops, residencies, and red- 
books: 

TOOLS SENDTO WTSCPOK TOOLS ZDISK GET ITSOREGI 1996 
For a list of product area specialists in the ITSO: 

TOOLS SENDTO WTSCPOK TOOLS ZDISK GET ORGCARD PACKAGE 

□ IBM Direct Publications Catalog on the World Wide Web 

http://www.el i nk. i bml i nk. i bm.com/pbl / pbl 

IBM employees may obtain LIST3820s of redbooks from this page. 

□ REDBOOKS category on INEWS 

□ Online — send orders to: USIB6FPL at IBMMAIL or DKIB- 
MBSH at IBMMAIL 
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How Customers Can Get ITSO Redbooks 


Customers may request ITSO deliverables (redbooks, BookManager BOOKs, and CD-ROMs) 
and information about redbooks, workshops, and residencies in the following ways: 

□ Online Orders (Do not send credit card information over the Internet) — send 
orders to: 

IBMMAIL Internet 

In United States: usib6fpl at ibmmail usib6fpl@ibmmail.com 

In Canada: caibmbkz at ibmmail lmannix@vnet.ibm.com 

Outside North America: dkibmbsh at ibmmail bookshop@dk.ibm.com 

□ Telephone orders 

United States (toll free) 1-800-879-2755 United States (toll free) 

Canada (toll free) 1-800-IBM-4YOU Canada (toll free) 

Outside North America (long distance charges apply) Outside North America 

(+45) 4810-1320 - Danish (+45) 4810-1020 - German (+45) 4810-1320 - Danish 

(+45) 4810-1420 - Dutch (+45) 4810-1620 - Italian (+45) 4810-1420 - Dutch 

(+45) 4810-1540 - English (+45) 4810-1270 - Norwegian (+45) 4810-1540 - English 

(+45) 4810-1670 - Finnish (+45) 4810-1120 - Spanish (+45) 4810-1670 - Finnish 

(+45) 4810-1220 - French (+45) 4810-1170 - Swedish (+45) 4810-1220 - French 

□ Mail Orders — send orders to: 

IBM Publications IBM Publications 

Publications Customer Support 144-4th Avenue, S.W. 

P.O. Box 29570 Calgary, Alberta T2P 3N5 

Raleigh, NC 27626-0570 Canada 

USA 

□ Fax — send orders to: 

United States (toll free) 1-800-445-9269 United States (toll free) 

Canada 1-403-267-4455 Canada 

Outside North America (+45) 48 14 2207 Outside North America 

(long distance charge) 

□ 1-800-IBM-4FAX (United States) or (+1) 415 855 43 29 (Outside USA) — ask 

for: 

Index # 4421 Abstracts of new redbooks 

Index # 4422 IBM redbooks 

Index # 4420 Redbooks for last six months 

□ Direct Services - send note to softwareshop@vnet.ibm.com 

□ On the World Wide Web 

Redbooks Home Page http://www.redbooks.ibm.com 

IBM Direct Publications Catalog http://www.elink.ibmlink.ibm.com/pbl/pbl 

□ Internet Listserver 

With an Internet E-mail address, anyone can subscribe to an IBM Announcement List- 
server. To initiate the service, send an E-mail note to announce@webster. i bml i nk. i bm.com 
with the keyword subscri be in the body of the note (leave the subject line blank). 


IBM Direct Services 
Sortemosevej 21 
DK-3450 Aller/d 
Denmark 
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Special Notices 


This publication is intended to help both novice and advanced Java 
programmers to get started using VisualAge for Java environment. 
The information in this publication is not intended as the specification 
of any programming interfaces that are provided by VisualAge for 
Java, Database 2, or IBM Internet Connection Server. See the PUBLI- 
CATIONS section of the IBM Programming Announcement for Visu- 
alAge for Java, Database 2, and IBM Internet Connection Server for 
more information about what publications are considered to be prod- 
uct documentation. 

References in this publication to IBM products, programs, or services 
do not imply that IBM intends to make these available in all countries 
in which IBM operates. Any reference to an IBM product, program, or 
service is not intended to state or imply that only IBM’s product, pro- 
gram, or service may be used. Any functionally equivalent program 
that does not infringe any of IBM’s intellectual property rights may be 
used instead of the IBM product, program, or service. 

Information in this book was developed in conjunction with use of the 
equipment specified and is limited in application to those specific 
hardware and software products and levels. 

IBM may have patents or pending patent applications covering sub- 
ject matter in this document. The furnishing of this document does not 
give you any license to these patents. You can send license inquiries, 
in writing, to the IBM Director of Licensing, IBM Corporation, 500 
Columbus Avenue, Thornwood, NY 10594 USA. 

The information contained in this document has not been submitted to 
any formal IBM test and is distributed AS IS. The information about 
non-IBM (VENDOR) products in this manual has been supplied by the 
vendor and IBM assumes no responsibility for its accuracy or com- 
pleteness. The use of this information or the implementation of any of 
these techniques is a customer responsibility and depends on the cus- 
tomer’s ability to evaluate and integrate them into the customer’s 
operational environment. While each item may have been reviewed by 
IBM for accuracy in a specific situation, there is no guarantee that the 
same or similar results will be obtained elsewhere. Customers 
attempting to adapt these techniques to their own environments do so 
at their own risk. 

The following document contains examples of data and reports used in 
daily business operations. To illustrate them as completely as possible, 
the examples contain the names of individuals, companies, brands, 
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and products. All of these names are fictitious and any similarity to 
the names and addresses used by an actual business enterprise is 
entirely coincidental. 

Reference to PTF numbers that have not been released through the 
normal distribution process does not imply general availability. The 
purpose of including these reference numbers is to alert IBM custom- 
ers to specific information relative to the implementation of the PTF 
when it becomes available to each customer according to the normal 
IBM PTF distribution process. 


The following terms are trademarks of the International Business 
Machines Corporation in the United States and/or other countries: 


AIX® 

CSet ++™ 

CUA™ 

DRDA™ 

Presentation Manager™ 

Multimedia Presentation Manager/2™ 
SOMobjects™ 

OS/400® 

Workplace Shell™ 

WebExplorer™ 


Common User Acess 
DB2™ 

DB2/2™ 

MVS/ESA® 

IBM® 

OS/2® 

OS/2 Warp® 
VisualAge™ 
VisualAge for Java™ 


The following terms are trademarks of other companies: 

Borland® and dBase® are registered trademark of Borland Inter- 
national, Inc. 

C-bus™ is a trademark of Collary, Inc. 

HP-UX™ are trademarks of Hewlett-Packard Company. 

i386™ and Pentium™ are trademarks of Intel Corporation. 

Informix® is a registered trademark of Informix Software, Inc. 

Ingres™ is a trademark of Ingres Corporation. 

INTERSOLV™, Datadirect are trademarks of INTERSOLV Corpo- 
ration. 

IPX/SPX® are registered trademarks of Novell, Inc. 
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Sun™, Java® and the Java Coffee Cup logo are trademarks or reg- 
istered trademarks of Sun Microsystems, Inc. 

HotJava™, JavaBeans™, JDK™, JDBC™, JNI™, are trademarks 
of Sun Microsystems, Inc. 

Lotus®, Approach® are registered trademarks of Lotus Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Microsoft®, MS®, Access®, Excel®, Internet Explorer® are regis- 
tered trademarks and ODBC™, Windows™, Windows™ NT are 
trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 

Motif® is a registered trademark of Open Software Foundation. 

Netscape® and Netscape Navigator® are registered trademarks of 
Netscape Communications Corporation. 

Oracle® is a registered trademark of Oracle Corporation. 

PC Direct™ is a trademark of Ziff Communications Company and 
is used by IBM Corporation under licence. 

Sinix™ is a trademark of Siemens. 

Smalltalk™ is a trademark of Xerox Corporation. 

Solaris® is registered trademark of Sun Microsystems. 

SQLBase® is a registered trademark of Gupta Technologies. 

SYBASE® is a registered trademark of Sybase, Inc. 

UNIX® is a registered trademark in the United States and other 
countries, licensed exclusively through X/Open Company Limited. 

X/Open™ is a trademark of X/Open Company Limited. 

Other trademarks are trademarks of their respective companies. 

The icons used in this book are from the ClipArt Collection of the 
CorelDRAW! Version 5 CDROM. 
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Glossary 


This glossary defines terms and abbrevia- 
tions that are used in this book. If you do not 
find the term you are looking for, refer to the 
IBM Dictionary of Computing, New 
York:McGraw-Hill, 1994. 

This glossary includes terms and definitions 
from the American National Standard Dic- 
tionary for Information Systems, ANSI 
X3. 172-1990, copyright 1990 by the Ameri- 
can National Standards Institute (ANSI). 
Copies may be purchased from the American 
National Standards Institute, 1430 Broad- 
way, New York, New York 10018. 


A 

abstract class. A class that provides com- 
mon behavior across a set of subclasses but 
is not itself designed to have instances that 
work. An abstract class represents a concept; 
classes derived from it represent implemen- 
tations of the concept. 

See also base class. 

access. A property of a class that deter- 
mines whether a class member is accessible 
in an expression or declaration. 

AccessApp. Generated by the Data Access 
Builder for each schema mapping, an execut- 
able GUI that provides access to the data- 
base using the other classes generated for 
the mapping. 

accessor methods. Methods that an object 
provides to define the interface to its 
instance variables. The accessor method to 
return the value of an instance variable is 
often called a get method or getter method, 
and the accessor method to assign a value to 
an instance variable is called a set method or 
setter method. 

action. See Method. 


Compare to attribute, field and event. 

anonymous class. In JDK 1.1, class with 
no name, defined in another class. 

applet. A Java program designed to run 
within a Web browser. Constrst with applica- 
tion. 

application. In Java programming, a self- 
contained, stand-alone Java program that 
includes main() method. Contrast with 
applet. 

argument. A data element, or value, 
included as bean of a method call. Argu- 
ments provide additional information that 
the called method can use to perform the 
requested operation. 

attribute. A specification of a property of a 
bean. For example, a customer bean could 
have a name attribute and an address 
attribute. An attribute can itself be a bean 
with its own behavior and attributes. In the 
Data Access Builder, the aspect of a schema 
mapping that represents a column in a data- 
base table. 

Compare to method and event. 

attribute-to-action connection. See prop- 
erty -to-method connection. 

attribute-to-attribute connection. See 

property -to-property connection. 

attribute-to-member function connec- 
tion. See property -to-method connection. 


B 

base class. A class from which other classes 
or beans are derived. A base class may itself 
be derived from another base class. 

See also abstract class. 


Glossary 
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bean. A definition or instance of a Java- 
Beans component. 

See also JavaBeans. 

Beanlnfo. (1) A companion class for a bean 
that defines a set of methods that can be 
accessed to retrieve information on the 
bean’s properties, events, and methods. (2) 
In the Integrated Developement Environ- 
ment, a page in the class browser that pro- 
vides bean information. 

beans palette. In the Visual Composition 
Editor, a two-column pane that contains pre- 
fabricated beans that you can select and 
manipulate to create programs. The left col- 
umn contains categories of beans, while the 
right column contains beans for the selected 
category. The default set of beans generally 
represents JDK AWT components. You can 
add your own categories and beans to the 
beans palette. 

behavior. The set of external characteristics 
that an object exhibits. 

breakpoint. A point in a computer program 
where the execution may be halted. 

browser. (1) In VisualAge for Java, a win- 
dow that provides information on program 
elements. There are browsers for projects, 
packages, classes, methods, and interfaces. 
(2) An Internet-based tool that lets user 
browse Web sites. 


c 

call level interface (CLI). A callable appli- 
cation program interface (API) for database 
access, which is an alternative to an embed- 
ded SQL application program interface. In 
contrast to embedded SQL, CLI does not 
require precompiling or binding by the user, 
but instead provides a standard set of func- 
tions to process SQL statements and related 
services at run time. 

caller. An object that sends a method call to 
another object. 

Contrast with receiver. 


Canvas. Canvases are windows with a lay- 
out algorithm that manages child windows. 
The Canvas class allows you to implement 
dialog boxes. Canvases can manage the size 
and position of child windows, provide move- 
able split bars between windows, and sup- 
port the ability to scroll a window. 


category. In the Visual Composition Editor, 
a selectable grouping of beans represented 
by an icon in the leftmost column. Selecting 
a category displays the beans belonging to 
that category in the next column. 

See also beans palette. 

CICS Access Builder. A VisualAge for Java 
Enterprise tool that generates beans to 
access CICS transactions through the CICS 
Gateway for Java and CICS Client. 

CICS Client. A server program that pro- 
cesses CICS ECI calls, forwarding transac- 
tion requests to a CICS program running on 
a host. 

CICS ECI. An API that provides C and C++ 
programs with procedural access to transac- 
tions. 

CICS Gateway for Java. A server program 
that processes Java ECI calls and forwards 
CICS ECI calls to the CICS Client. 

class. An aggregate that defines properties, 
operations, and behavior for all instances of 
that aggregate. 

class hierarchy. The relationships 
between classes that share a single inherit- 
ance. All Java classes inherit from the Object 
class. 

class library. A collection of classes. 

class method. See method. 

class path. When running a program in 
VisualAge for Java, a list of resource directo- 
ries delimited by semi-colons. 
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CLASSPATH. In your deployment environ- 
ment, the environment variable that speci- 
fies the directories to look for class and 
resource files. 

CLI. See Call Level Interface 

client area object. An intermediate win- 
dow between a frame window (Frame) and 
its controls and other child windows. 

client object. An object that requests ser- 
vices from other objects. 

client/server. The model of interaction in 
distributed data processing in which a pro- 
gram at one location sends a request to a 
program at another location and awaits a 
response. The requesting program is called a 
client, and the answering program is called a 
server. 

client-side server proxy. Generated by the 
RMI Access Builder, a local representative of 
a remote bean. This proxy provides access to 
the operations of the server bean, allowing a 
Java client to work with it as if it were the 
server bean. 

See also proxy bean and server-side server 
proxy. 

Class Browser. In the VisualAge for Java 
IDE, a tool used to browse the classes loaded 
in the workspace. 

collection. A set of features in which each 
feature is an object. 

COM. See Compound Object Model. 

commit. The operation that ends a unit of 
work and updates the databse such that 
other processes can access any changes 
made. 

Common Gateway Interface. A standard 
protocol through which a Web server can 
execute programs running on the server 
machine. CGI programs are executed in 
response to requests from Web client brows- 
ers. 


Common Object Request Broker Archi- 
tecture (CORBA). A middleware specifica- 
tion which defines a software bus — the 
Object Request Broker (ORB) — that provides 
the infrastructure 

Common User Access (CUA). An IBM 

architecture for designing graphical user 
interfaces by use of a set of standard compo- 
nents and terminology. 

communications area (COMMAREA). In 

a CICS transaction program, a group of 
records that describes both the format and 
volume of data used. 

component model. An architecture and an 
API that allows developers to define reus- 
able segments of code that can be combined 
to create a program. VisualAge for Java uses 
the JavaBeans component model. 

composite bean. A bean that is composed 
of a bean and one or more subbeans. A com- 
posite bean can contain visual beans, nonvi- 
sual beans, or both. 

See also nonvisual bean, bean, subbean, and 
visual bean. 

compound document. A means for inte- 
grating arbitrary or unstructured data from 
different sources into one centralized loca- 
tion. 

Compound Object Model (COM). The 

underlying model for all OLE services. It 
consists of a variety of APIs and object inter- 
faces that allow container components to 
communicate and interact with one another. 

concrete class. A subclass of an abstract 
class that is a specialization of the abstract 
class. 

connection. In the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor, a visual link between two components 
that represents the relationship between the 
components. Each connection has a source, a 
traget, and other properties. 
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See also property -to-property connection, 
property -to-method connection, script connec- 
tion, event-to-method connection, event-to- 
property connection, and parameter connec- 
tion. 

Console. In VisualAge for Java, the window 
that acts as the standard input (System.in) 
and standard output (System. out) device for 
programs running in the VisualAge for Java 
IDE. 

const. An attribute of a data object that 
declares that the object cannot be changed. 

construction from parts. A software 
development technology in which applica- 
tions are assembled from existing and reus- 
able software components, known as parts. 
In VisualAge for Java, parts are called 
beans. 

constructor. A special class method that 
has the same name as the class and is used 
to construct and possibly initialize objects of 
its class type. 

container. A component that can hold other 
component. In Java, examples of containers 
include applets, frames, and dialogs. In the 
Visual Composition Editor, containers can be 
graphically represented and generated. 

CUA. See Common User Access. 

current edition. The edition of a program 
element that is currently in the workspace. 
See also open edition. 

cursor. A database control structure used by 
the Data Access Builder to point to specific 
row within some ordered set of rows and to 
retrieve rows from a set, possibly making 
updates or deletions. 

cursored emphasis. The appellation of a 
choice when the selection cursor is on that 
choice. 


D 

data abstraction. A data type with a pri- 
vate representation and a public set of oper- 
ations. The Java language uses the concept 
of classes to implement data abstraction. 

Data Access Builder. A VisualAge for Java 
Enterprise tool that generates beans to 
access and manipulate the content of 
JDBC/ODBC-compliant realtion databases. 

database. (1) A systematized collection of 
data that can be accessed and operated upon 
by an information processing system. (2) A 
collection of information such as tables, 
views, and indexes. 

database management system (DBMS). 

A computer program that manages data by 
providing the services of centralized control, 
data independence, and complex physical 
structures for efficient access, integrity, 
recovery, concurrency control, privacy, and 
security. 

data member. Private data that belongs to 
a given object and is hidden from direct 
access by all other objects. Data members 
can only be accessed by the methods of the 
defining class and its subclasses. 

data object. A storage area used to hold a 
value. 

DB2 Call Level Interface (CLI). The DB2 

call level interface is an alternative SQL 
interface for the DB2 family of products and 
takes full advantage of DB2 capability.This 
implementation closely follows industry 
standards, such as X/OPEN™, to enhance 
application portability. Currently, the DB2 
Call Level Interface funcions are compatible 
with ODBC 2.0, and contain DB2 specific 
APIs to help exploit DB2 capability. 

DB2 for MVS/ESA. An IBM relational data- 
base management system for the MVS oper- 
ating system. 

DECS. See double-byte character set. 
DBMS. See database management system. 
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declaration. A description that makes an 
external object or function available to a 
function or a block. 

default package. In the VisualAge for Java 
IDE, the package in a project that has no 
user-defined name. There can only be one 
default package in a project. For example, 
imported class files that do not specify a 
package are placed in the default package. 

derivation. The creation of a new or 
abstract class from an existing or base class. 

derived class. A class that inherits from a 
base class. You can add new data members 
amd members functions to the derived class. 
You can manipulate a derived class object as 
if it were a base class object. The derived 
class can override virtual functions of the 
base class. 

Synonym for child class and subclass. 

destructor. A special class method that has 
the same name as the class and is used to 
destroy class objects. 

DLL. See dynamic link library. 

double-byte character set (DBCS). A set 

of characters in which each character is rep- 
resented by 2 bytes. Languages such as Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Korean, which contain 
more symbols that can be represented by 256 
code points, require double-byte character 
sets. 

Compare to SBCS. 

dynamic link library (DLL). A file con- 
taining executable code and data bound to a 
program at run time rather than at link 
time. The C++ Access Builder generates 
beans and C++ wrappers that let your Java 
programs access C++ DLLs. 


E 

edition. A specific “cut” of a program ele- 
ment. VisualAge for Java supports multiple 
editions of program elements. 


See also open edition, versioned edition, and 
current edition. 

encapsulation. The hiding of a software 
object’s internal representation. The object 
provides an interface that queries and 
manipulates the data without exposing its 
underlying structure. 

Enterprise Access Builders (EAB). In 

VisualAge for Java Enterprise, a set of code- 
generation tools. 

See also C++ Access Builder, CICS Access 
Builder, Data Access Builder, and RM1 
Access Builder. 

event. An action by a user program, or a 
specification of a notification that may trig- 
ger specific behavior. In JDK 1.1, events 
notify the relevant listener classes to take 
appropriate actions. 

Compare to method, field, and bean event. 

event-to-method connection. A connec- 
tion from an event generated by a bean to a 
method of another bean. When the connected 
event occurs, the method is executed. 

See also connection. 

event-to-property connection. A connec- 
tion that changes the value of a property 
when a certain event occurs. 

See also connection. 


F 

feature. (1) A major component of a soft- 
ware product that can be installed sepa- 
rately. (2) In VisualAge for Java, a method, 
field, or event that is available from a bean’s 
interface and that other beans can connect 
to. 

field. A data object in a class. For example, a 
customer class could have a name field and 
an address field. A field can itself be an 
object with its own behavior and fields. By 
default, a field, contrary to property, does not 
support event notification. 
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Compare to method and event. 

free-form surface. The large open area of 
the Visual Composition Editor where you 
can work with visual and nonvisual beans. 
You add, remove, and connect beans on the 
free-form surface. 

framework. A set of cooperative classes 
with strong connections that provide a tem- 
plate for development. 

See also notification framwork. Compare to 
class library. 

FTP. (File Transfer Protocol) The basic 
Internet function that enables files to be 
transferred between computers. You can use 
it to download files from a remote, host com- 
puter, as well as to upload files from your 
computer to a remote, host computer. See 
Anonymous FTP. 


G 

garbage collection. A Smalltalk process 
for periodically identifying unreferenced 
objects and deallocating their memory. 

gateway. A host computer that connects 
networks that communicate in different lan- 
guages. For example, a gateway connects a 
company’s LAN to the Internet. 

GIF. (Graphics Interchange Format) A 
graphics file format that is commonly used 
on the Internet to provide graphics images in 
Web pages. 

graphical user interface (GUI). A type of 
interface that enables users to communicate 
with a program by manipulating graphical 
features, rather than by entering commands. 
Typically, a graphical user interface includes 
a combination of graphics, pointing devices, 
menu bars and other menus, overlapping 
windows, and icons. 

GUI. See graphical user interface. 


H 

handle. (1) In the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor, Small square that appear on the corner 
of a selected visual bean in the free-form sur- 
face. Handles are used to resize beans. (2) In 
Java, a reference to an object in the memory 
of the Java virtual machine. 

heap storage. An area of storage used for 
allocation of storage whose lifetime is not 
related to the execution of the current rou- 
tine. The heap consists of the initial heap 
segment and zero or more increments. 

HTML (hypertext markup language). 

The basic language that is used to build 
hypertext documents on the World Wide 
Web. It is used in basic, plain ASCII-text 
documents, but when those documents are 
interpreted (called rendering) by a Web 
browser such as Netscape, the document can 
display formatted text, color, a variety of 
fonts, graphic images, special effects, hyper- 
text jumps to other Internet locations and 
information forms. 

HTTP (hypertext transfer protocol). The 

protocol for moving hypertext files across the 
Internet. Requires a HTTP client program 
on one end, and an HTTP server program on 
the other end. HTTP is the most important 
protocol used in the World Wide Web 
(WWW). See also Client, Server, WWW. 

HTTP request. A transaction initiated by a 
Web browser and adhering to HTTP. The 
server usually responds with HTML data, 
but can send other kinds of objects as well. 

hypertext. Text in a document that con- 
tains a hidden link to other text. You can 
click a mouse on a hypertext word and it will 
take you to the text designated in the link. 
Hypertext is used in Windows help programs 
and CD encyclopedias to jump to related ref- 
erences elsewhere within the same docu- 
ment. The wonderful thing about hypertext, 
however, is its ability to link- using HTTP 
over the Web - to any Web document in the 
world, yet still require only a single mouse 
click to jump clear around the world. 
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I 

inheritance. ( 1) A mechanism by which an 
object class can use the attributes, relation- 
ships, and methods defined in more abstract 
classes related to it (its base classes). (2) An 
object-oriented programming technique that 
allows one to use existing classes as bases 
for creating other classes. 

inner class. In JDK 1.1, class defined in 
another class. 

instance. Synonym for object, a particular 
instantiation of a data type. 

Inspector. In VisualAge for Java, a window 
in which you can inspect and evaluate code 
fragments in the context of an object. 

Integrated Development Environment 
(IDE). In VisualAge for Java, the set of win- 
dows which provide the user with access to 
development tools. The primary windows are 
Workbench, Log, Console, Debugger, and 
Repository Explorer. 

Interchange File. A file that you can 
export from VisualAge for Java, which con- 
tains information on selected projects or 
packages. This file can then be imported into 
any VisualAge for Java session. 

interface. A set of methods that can be 
accessed by any class in the class hierarchy. 
The Interface page in the Workbench lists all 
interfaces in the workspace. 

Internet. The vast collection of intercon- 
nected networks that all use the TCP/IP pro- 
tocols and that evolved from the ARPANET 
of the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. By July of 
1995, the Internet was connecting roughly 
60,000 independent networks into a vast glo- 
bal net. 

intranet. A private network inside a com- 
pany or organization that uses the same 
kinds of software that you would find on the 
public Internet, but that is only for internal 
use. As the Internet has become more popu- 
lar, many of the tools used on the Internet 


are being used in private networks, for 
example, many companies have Web servers 
that are available only to employees. 

IP. (Internet Protocol) The rules that provide 
basic Internet functions. See TCP/IP. 

IP Number. An Internet address that is a 
unique number consisting of four parts sepa- 
rated by dots, sometimes called a dotted 
quad. (For example: 198.204.112.1) Every 
Internet computer has an IP number and 
most computers also have one or more 
domain names that are plain language sub- 
stitutes for the dotted quad. 

ISDN. (Integrated Services Digital Network) 
A set of communications standards that 
enable a single phone line or optical cable to 
carry voice, digital network services and 
video. ISDN is intended to eventually 
replace our standard telephone system. 

iterative development. A software devel- 
opment process that allows progress in 
stages. At the end of each stage, the result is 
verified by end users. Through such verifica- 
tion, requirements are dynamically identi- 
fied and refined while the product is under 
development. 


J 

Java. Java is a new programming language 
invented by Sun Microsystems that is specif- 
ically designed for writing programs that can 
be safely downloaded to your computer 
through the Internet and immediately run 
without fear of viruses or other harm to your 
computer or files. Using small Java pro- 
grams (called applets, Web pages can include 
functions such as animations, calculators, 
and other fancy tricks. We can expect to see a 
huge variety of features added to the Web 
using Java, since you can write a Java pro- 
gram to do almost anything a regular com- 
puter program can do, and then include that 
Java program in a Web page. 
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Java archive (JAR). A plateform-indepen- 
dent file format that groups many files into 
one. JAR files are used for compression, 
reduced download time, and security. 
Because the JAR format is written in Java, 
JAR files are fully extensible. 

JavaBeans. In JDK 1.1, the specification 
that defines the platform-neutral component 
model used to represent parts. Instances of 
JavaBeans (often called beans) may have 
methods, properties, and events. 

JavaObjs. In VisualAge for Java Enterprise 
edition, The name of the user-defined default 
file that contains a list of server objects to be 
instantiated when the Remote Object 
Instance Manager is started. 

Java Database Connectivity (JDBC). In 

JDK 1.1, the specification that defines an 
API that enables programs to access data- 
bases that comply with this standard. 

Java Native Interface (JNI). In JDK 1.1, 
the specification that defines a standard 
naming and calling convention so that the 
Java Virtual Machine (VM) can locate and 
invoke methods written in a language differ- 
ent than Java. 

See also native method. 

JAR. See Java archive. 

JDBC. See Java Database Connectivity. 

JNI. See Java Native Interface. 


K 

keyword. A predefined word reserved fot 
the Java, that may not be used as an identi- 
fier. 


L 

LAN. Local area network. A computer net- 
work located on a user’s establishment 
within a limited geographical area. A LAN 


typically consists of one or more server 
machines providing services to a number of 
client workstations. See also Ethernet. 

legacy code. Existing code that a user 
might have. Legacy applications often have 
character-based, nongraphical user inter- 
faces; usually they are written in a non- 
object-oriented language, such as C or 
COBOL. 

listener. In JDK 1.1, a class that receives 
and handles events. 

literal. An object that can be created by the 
compiler. A literal can be a number, a charac- 
ter string, a single character, a symbol, or an 
array. All literals are unique: Two literals 
with the same value refer to the same object. 
The object created by a literal is read-only; it 
cannot be changed. 

literal text. Text in an HTML Text part that 
is passed to the client browser exactly as 
entered. You can use literal text to code 
HTML tagging that is not directly supported 
by the Web Connection parts. 

loaded. The state of the mouse pointer 
between the time one selects a bean from the 
beans palette and deposits the bean on the 
free-form surface. 

locale. The definition of the subset of a 
user’s environment that depends on lan- 
guage and cultural conventions. 

Log. In VisualAge for Java, the window that 
displays messages and warnings during 
development. 


M 

main bean. The bean that users see when 
they start an application. This is the bean 
which has a main() method. The main bean 
is a special kind of composite bean. 

See also bean and subbean. 

mapping. See schema mapping. 
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member. (1) A data object in a structure or a 
union. (2) In Java, classes and structures can 
also contain functions and types as mem- 
bers. 

method. A fragment of Java code within a 
class that can be invoked and passed a set of 
parameters to perform a specific task. 

member function. An operator or method 
that is declared as a member of a class. 

method call. A communication from one 
object to another that requests the receiving 
object to execute a method. 

A method call consists of a method name 
that indicates the requested method and the 
arguments to be used in executing the 
method. The method call always returns 
some object to the requesting object as the 
result of performing the method. 

Synonym for message. 

method name. The component of a method 
call that specifies the requested operation. 

message. A request from one object that the 
receiving object implement a method. 
Because data is encapsulated and not 
directly accessible, a message is the only way 
to send data from one object to another. Each 
message specifies the name of the receiving 
object, the method to be implemented, and 
any arguments the method needs for imple- 
mentation. 

Synonym for method call. 

model. A nonvisual bean that represents 
the state and behavior of an object, such as a 
customer or an account. 

Contrast with view. 


N 

native method. Method written in a lan- 
guage different than Java that can be called 
by a Java object using the JNI specification. 


named package. In the VisualAge for Java 
IDE, apackage that has been explicitely 
names and created. 

Contrast with default package. 

nested class. A class defined within the 
scope of another class. 

nonvisual bean. In the Visual Composition 
Editor, a bean that has no visual representa- 
tion at run time. A nonvisual bean typically 
represents some real-world object that exists 
in the business environment. 

Compare to model. Contrast with view and 
visual bean. 

notification framework. In JDK 1.1, a set 
of classes that implement the notifier / lis- 
tener protocol. The notification framework is 
the base of the construction from beans tech- 
nology (Visual Composition Editor). 


o 

object. (1) A computer representation of 
something that a user can work with to per- 
form a task. An object can appear as text or 
an icon. (2) A collection of data and methods 
that operate on that data, which together 
represent a logical entity in the system. In 
object-oriented programming, objects are 
grouped into classes that share common data 
definitions and methods. Each object in the 
class is said to be an instance of the class. (3) 
An instance of an object class consisting of 
attributes, a data structure, and operational 
methods. It can represent a person, place, 
thing, event, or concept. Each instance has 
the same properties, attributes, and methods 
as other instances of the object class, though 
it has unique values assigned to its 
attributes. 

object class. A template for defining the 
attributes and methods of an object. An 
object class can contain other object classes. 
An individual representation of an object 
class is called an object. 
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object factory. A nonvisual bean capable of 
dynamically creating new instances of a 
specified bean. For example, during the exe- 
cution of an application, an object factory 
can create instances of a new class to collect 
the data being generated. 

object-oriented programming (OOP). A 

programming approach based on the con- 
cepts of data abstraction and inheritance. 
Unlike procedural programming techniques, 
object-oriented programming concentrates 
on those data objects that constitute the 
problem and how they are manipulated, not 
on how something is accomplished. 

ODBC. See Open Database Connectivity. 

ODBC Driver. An ODBC driver is a dynam- 
ically-linked library (DLL) that implements 
ODBC fucntion calls and interacts with a 
data source. 

ODBC Driver Manager. The ODBC driver 
manager, provided by Microsoft™, is a DLL 
with an import library. The primary purpose 
of the Driver Manager is to load ODBC driv- 
ers. The Driver Manager also: 

□ provides entry points to ODBC funstions 
for each driver 

□ provides parameter validation and 
sequence validation for ODBC calls. 

Open Database Connectivity (ODBC). A 

Microsoft™ developed C database appliction 
programming interface (API) that allows 
access to database management systems 
calling callable SQL, which does not require 
the use of a SQL preprocessor. In addition, 
ODBC provides an architecture which allows 
users to add modules called database drivers 
that link the application to their choice of 
database management systems at run time. 
This means applications no longer need to be 
directly linked to the modules of all the data- 
base management systems that are sup- 
ported. 

open edition. An edition of a program ele- 
ment that can still be modified; that is, the 
edition has not been versioned. An open edi- 
tion may reside in the workspace as well as 
in the repository. 


operation. A method or service that can be 
requested of an object. 

Object Request Broker (ORB). A CORBA 
term designating the means by which objects 
transparently make requests and receive 
responses from objects, whether they are 
local or remote. 

overloading. An object-oriented program- 
ming technique that allows redefinition of 
methods when the methods are used with 
class types. 


P 

package. A program element that contains 
related classes and interfaces. 

See also default package and named pack- 
age. 

palette. See beans palette. 

parameter connection. A connection that 
satisfies a parameter of an action or method 
by supplying either an property’s value or 
the return value of an action, method, or 
script. The parameter is always the source of 
the connection. 

See also connection. 

parent class. The class from which 
another bean or class inherits data, methods, 
or both. 

part. An existing, reusable software compo- 
nent. In VisualAge for Java, all parts created 
with the Visual Composition Editor conform 
to the JavaBeans component model, and are 
referred to as beans. 

See also visual bean and nonvisual bean. 
Compare to Class Editor and Composition 
Editor. 

primary selection. In the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor, the bean used as a base for an 
action that affects several beans. For exam- 
ple, an alignment tool will align all selected 
beans with the primary selection. Primary 
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selection is indicated by closed (solid) selec- 
tion handles, whereas the other selected 
beans have open selection handles. 

See also selection handles. 

primitive bean. A basic building block of 
other beans. A primitive bean can be rela- 
tively complex in terms of the function it pro- 
vides. 

private. In Java, this access modifier is 
associated with a class member and allows 
only the class itself to access the member. 

process. A collection of code, data, and other 
system resources, including at least one 
thread of execution, that performs a data 
processing task. 

program. In VisualAge for Java, a term 
that refers to both Java applets and applica- 
tions. 

program element. In VisualAge for Java, a 
generic term for a project, package, class, 
interface, or method. 

project. In VisualAge for Java, the topmost 
kind of program element. A project contains 
Java packages. 

promote features. Make features of a sub- 
bean available to be used for making connec- 
tions. This applies to subbeans that are to be 
included in other beans, for example, a sub- 
bean consisting of three push buttons on a 
panel. If this example subbean is placed in a 
frame, the features of the push buttons 
would have to be promoted to make them 
available from within the frame. 

property. An initial setting or characteristic 
of a bean. For example, a name, font, text, or 
positional characteristic. 

property sheet. In the Visual Composition 
Editor, a set of name-value pairs that specify 
the initial appearance and other bean char- 
acteristics. A bean’s property sheet can be 
viewed from the Properties secondary win- 
dow. 


property-to-method connection. A con- 
nection that calls a method whenever a prop- 
erty’s value changes. It is similar to an 
event-to-method connection because the 
property’s event ID is used to notify the 
method when the value of the property 
changes. 

See also connection. Compare to event-to- 
property connection. 

property-to-property connection. A con- 
nection from an property of one bean to a 
property of another bean. When one property 
is updated, the other property is updated 
automatically. 

See also connection. 

property-to-method connection. A con- 
nection from a property of a bean to a mem- 
method. When the property undergoes a 
state change, then the method is called. 

See also connection. 

protected. In Java, this access modifier is 
associated with a class member and allows 
the class itself, subclasses, and all classes in 
the same package to access the member. 

protocol. (1) The set of all messages to 
which an object will respond. (2) Specifica- 
tion of the structure and meaning (the 
semantics) of messages that are exchanged 
between a client and a server. (3) Computer 
rules that provide uniform specifications so 
that computer hardware and operating sys- 
tems can communicate. It’s similar to the 
way that mail, in countries around the 
world, is addressed in the same basic format 
so that postal workers know where to find 
the recipient’s address, the sender’s return 
address and the postage stamp. Regardless 
of the underlying language, the basic proto- 
cols remain the same. 

prototype. A method declaration or defini- 
tion that includes both the return type of the 
method and the types of its arguments. 

proxy. An application gateway from one net- 
work to another for a specific network appli- 
cation like Telnet of FTP, for example, a 
firewall’s proxy Telnet server performs 
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authentication of the user and then lets the 
traffic flow through the proxy as if it were 
not there. Function is performed in the fire- 
wall and not in the client workstation, caus- 
ing more load in the firewall. Compare with 
socks. 

proxy-bean. A group of client-side and 
server-side objects that represent a remote 
server bean. The top-level class that imple- 
ments the proxy bean is the client-side 
server proxy. 

See client-side server proxy and server-side 
server proxy. 

R 

receiver. The object that receives a method 
call. 

Contrast with caller. 

Remote Object Instance Manager. Cre- 
ates and manages instances of server beans 
through their associated server-side server 
proxies. 

repository. In VisualAge for Java, the stor- 
age area, separate from the workspace, 
which contains all editions (both open and 
versioned) of all program elements that have 
ever been in the workspace, including the 
current editions that are in the workspace. 
You can add editions of program elements to 
the workspace from the repository. 

Repository Explorer. In VisualAge for 
Java, the window from which you can view 
and compare editions of program elements 
that are in the repository. 

resource file. A non-code file that may be 
referred to from your Java program in Visu- 
alAge for Java. Examples include graphic 
and audio files. 

RMI (Remote Method Invocation). In 

JDK 1.1, the API that allows you to write 
distributed Java programs, allowing meth- 
ods of remote Java objects to be accessed 
from other Java virtual machines. 


RMI Access Builder. A VisualAge for Java 
Enterprise tool that generates proxy beans 
and associated classes and interfaces so you 
can distribute code for remote access, 
enabling Java-to-Java solutions. 

RMI compiler. The compiler that generates 
stub and skeleton files that facilitate RMI 
communication. This compiler can be auto- 
matically invoked by the RMI Access 
Builder, and can also be invoked off of the 
Tools menu item. 

RMI registry. A server program that allows 
remote clients to get a reference to a server 
bean. 

roll back. The process of restoring data 
changed by SQL statements to the state at 
its last commit point. 

runtime type information (RTTI). In 

JDK 1.1, a set of classes that allows to 
retrieve the type of an object at run time, 
and to perform safe casting operations. 

s 

SBCS. See single-byte character set 

schema. In the Data Access Builder, the 
representation of the database that will be 
mapped. 

schema mapping. In the Data Access 
Builder, a set of definitions for all attributes 
matching all the columns for your database 
table, view, or SQL statement. The mapping 
contains the information required by the 
Data Access Builder to generate Java 
classes. 

Scrapbook. In VisualAge for Java, the win- 
dow from which you can write and test frag- 
ments of code, without having to define an 
encompassing class or method. 

selection handles. In the Visual Composi- 
tion Editor, small squares that appear on the 
corners of a selected visual bean. Selection 
handles are used to resize beans. 

See also primary selection. 
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server. A computer that provides services to 
multiple users or workstations in a network; 
for example, a file server, a print server, or a 
mail server. 

server bean. The bean that is distributed 
using RMI services and is deployed on a 
server. 

server-side server proxy. Generated by 
the RMI Access Builder, a companion class to 
the client-side server proxy, facilitating cli- 
ent-side server proxy communication over 
RMI. 

See also proxy bean and client-side server 
proxy. 

service. A specific behavior that an object is 
responsible for exhibiting. 

single-byte character set. A set of charac- 
ters in which each character is represented 
by a 1- byte code. 

SmartGuide. In IBM software products, an 
interface that guides you through perform- 
ing common tasks. 

SQL predicate. The conditional part of an 
SQL statement. 

stackframe. In the VisualAge for Java 
Debugger, one of several methods that form 
a stack trace. Stackframes are listed in the 
Methods pane, in reverse chronological 
order; that is, the most recent method called 
is at the top. 

sticky. In the Visual Composition Editor, the 
mode that enables an application developer 
to add multiple beans of the same class (for 
example, three push buttons) without going 
back and forth between the beans palette 
and the free-form surface. 

stored procedure. A procedure that is part 
of a relational database. The Data Access 
Builder can generate Java code that accesses 
stored procedures. 

structure. A construct that contains an 
ordered group of data objects. Unlike an 
array, the data objects within a structure can 
have varied data types. 


subbean. A bean that is used to create 
another bean. 

See also nonvisual bean, bean, and visual 
bean. 

superclass. See abstract class and base 
class. 


T 

TCP/IP. (Transmission Control Proto- 
col/Internet Protocol) The basic program- 
ming foundation that carries computer 
messages around the globe via the Internet. 
The suite of protocols that defines the Inter- 
net. Originally designed for the UNIX oper- 
ating system, TCP/IP software is now 
available for every major kind of computer 
operating system. To be truly on the Inter- 
net, your computer must have TCP/IP soft- 
ware. 

tear-off property. A property that a devel- 
oper has exposed to work with as though it 
were a stand-alone bean. 

thread. A unit of execution within a process. 

tool bar. The strip of icons along the top of 
the free-form surface. The toolbar contains 
tools to help an application developer con- 
struct composite beans. 

transaction. In a CICS program, an event 
that queries or modifies a database that 
resides on a CICS server. 

type. In VisualAge for Java, a generic term 
for a class or interface. 

u 

UI. See user interface. 

Unicode. The Unicode is a character coding 
system designed to support the interchange, 
processing, and display of the written texts 
of the diverse languages of the modern 
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world. Unicode characters are normally 
encoded using 16-bit integral unsigned num- 
bers. 

unifor resource locator (URL). A standard 
identifier for a resource on the World Wide 
Web, used by Web browser to initiate a con- 
nection. The URL includes the communica- 
tions protocol to use, the name of the server, 
and path information identigying the objects 
to be retrieved on the server. A URL looks 
like this: 

http://www.matisse.net/seminars.html 
or telnet://well.sf.ca.us.br 
or news:new.newusers.question.br 

unloaded. The state of the mouse pointer 
before a user selects a bean from the beans 
palette and after the user deposits a bean on 
the free-form surface. In addition, a user can 
unload the mouse pointer by pressing the 
Esc key. 

unresolved problem. In VisualAge for 
Java, an error marked by an X to the left of 
the program element name. For example, a 
declaration or definition problem. You can 
view all unresolved problems from the Unre- 
solved Problems page in the Workbench. 

user interface (UI). (1) The hardware, soft- 
ware, or both that enables a user to interact 
with a computer. (2) The term user interface 
normally refers to the visual presentation 
and its underlying software with which a 
user interacts. 


V 

variable. (1) A storage place within an 
object for a data feature. The data feature is 
an object, such as number or date, stored as 
an attribute of the containing object. (2) A 
bean that receives an identity at run time. A 
variable by itself contains no data or pro- 
gram logic; it must be connected such that it 
receives run-time identity from a bean else- 
where in the application. 


version. The act of making an open edition 
a versioned edition; that is, making the edi- 
tion read-only. 

versioned edition. An edition that has 
been versioned and can no longer be modi- 
fied. 

view. (1) A visual bean, such as a window, 
push button, or entry field. (2) A visual rep- 
resentation that can display and change the 
underlying model objects of an application. 
Views are both the end result of developing 
an application and the basic unit of composi- 
tion of user interfaces. 

Compare to visual bean. Contrast with 
model. 

visual bean. In the Visual Composition Edi- 
tor, a bean that is visible to the end user in 
the graphical user interface. 

Compare to view. 

Contrast with nonvisual bean. 

visual programming tool. A tool that pro- 
vides a means for specifying programs 
graphically. Application programmers write 
applications by manipulating graphical rep- 
resentations of components. 

Visual Composition Editor. In VisualAge 
for Java, the tool where you can create 
graphical user interfaces from prefabricated 
beans, and define relationships (called con- 
nections) between both visual and nonvisual 
beans. The Visual Composition Editor is a 
page in the class browser. 


w 

white space. Space characters, tab charac- 
ters, form-feed characters, and new-line 
characters. 

window. (1) A rectangular area of the screen 
with visible boundaries in which information 
is displayed. Windows can overlap on the 
screen, giving it the appearance of one win- 
dow being on top of another. (2) In the Visual 
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Composition Editor, a bean that can be used 
as a container for other visual beans, such as 
push buttons. 

Workbench. In VisualAge for Java, the 
main window from which you can manage 
the workspace, create and modify code, and 
open browsers and other tools. 

workspace. The work area that contains all 
the code you are currently working on (that 
is, current editions). The workspace also con- 
tains the standard Java class libraries and 
other class libraries. 
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List of Abbreviations 

ANSI 

American National Stan- 
dards Institute 

APA 

all points addressable 

API 

application programming 
interface 

ATM 

automated teller machine 

CAD 

computer-aided design 

CAE 

Client Access Enabler 

CGI 

Common Gateway Inter- 
face 

CICS 

customer information con- 
trol 

CLI 

call level interface 

COM 

Compound Object Model 

CORBA 

Common Object Request 
Broker Architecture 

CRC 

class-responsibility-collab- 

orator 

CUA 

Common User Access 

DB2 

DATABASE 2 

DBCS 

double-byte character set 

DBMS 

database management sys- 
tem 

DLL 

dynamic link library 

DNS 

domain name system 

DRDA 

Distributed Relational 
Database Architecture 

FAT 

File Allocation Table 

FTP 

File Transport Protocol 

GUI 

graphical user interface 

HPFS 

high-performance file sys- 
tem 

HTML 

Hypertext Markup Lan- 
guage 

HTTP 

Hypertext Transfer Proto- 
col 

HTTPD 

Hypertext Transfer Proto- 
col deamon 


IBM 

International Business 
Machines Corporation 

IDE 

integrated development 
environment 

ISO 

International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization 

ITSO 

International Technical 
Support Organization 

IWO 

IBM Workframe option 
project 

JAR 

Java archive 

JDBC 

Java Database Connectiv- 
ity 

JDK 

Java developer’s kit 

JNI 

Java Native Interface 

LAN 

local area network 

MVS 

multiple virtual storage 

NLS 

National Language Sup- 
port 

NT 

new technology 

NTSF 

Windows NT™ file system 

ODBC 

Open Database Connectiv- 
ity 

OMF 

object module format 

OMG 

Object Management Group 

OMT 

object modeling technique 

OO 

object-oriented 

OOA 

object-oriented analysis 

OOD 

object-oriented design 

OOP 

object-oriented program- 
ming 

OOSE 

object-oriented software 
engineering 

ORB 

object request broker 

OS/2 

Operating System/2 

PM 

Presentation Manager 

RAD 

rapid application develop- 
ment 
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RDBMS 

relational database man- 
agement system 

RDD 

responsibility-driven 

design 

RMI 

remote method invocation 

RTTI 

run-time type identifica- 
tion 

SBCS 

single-byte character set 

SDK 

software developer kit 

SQL 

Structured Query Lan- 
guage 

SSL 

secure sockets layer 

SVGA 

super video graphics 
array/adapter 

TCP/IP 

Transmission Control Pro- 
tocol/Internet Protocol 

UI 

user interface 

URL 

uniform resource locator 

VMT 

visual modeling technique 

WWW 

World Wide Web 
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Index 


A 

abstract 128 
abstract class 17, 107 
abstract method 17, 108 
Abstract Windowing Toolkit. See AWT 
abstraction 43 
access modifier 
default 17 
package 22 
private 17 
protected 17 
public 17 
accountld 63 

ActionListener interface 210, 224 

actionO method 206 

ActiveX 230 

actor 48 

adapter 213 

aggregation 115-118, 133, 172 
ALIGN 397 
ALT 397 
applet 

concept 5, 201 
converting 344 
APPLET tag 396 
Applet Viewer 8, 220 
application 

analysis 48-50 
building your first 13 
concept 202 
design 50 
problem domain 48 
ARCHIVE 397, 398 
array 31 

Array IndexOutOfBoundsException class 31 
association 118 

asynchlnvokeTxnf) method 420, 421 
ATM 41, 47, 48, 292 
AtmAccountPanel class 300-309 
AtmCard class 278 
AtmHistoryPanel class 327-329 
AtmKeypad class 309-312 
AtmKeypadPanel class 313-315 
AtmLanguagePanel class 376-379 
AtmPanel class 321—326 
AtmPinPanel class 319-320 
AtmWelcomePanel class 315-318, 379 
AUTOEXEC.BAT 402 


automated teller machine. See ATM 
AWT 198-232 


B 

backoutUOWO method 421 
balance 62 
BankAccount 

definition 47, 51 
serialization 174 
versioning 192 
bean 

adding to the free-form surface 236 

assembling 329 

customizing 237 

event 231, 247 

feature 246 

method 249 

persistence 250 

promoting a feature 308, 315, 317 
property 248 
reusing 296, 314 
variable 304 

Beanlnfo class 250, 286, 434 

Beanlnfo page 234, 251, 252 

beans palette 234 

bibliography 451 

binary file 394 

black box 230 

block 21 

BorderLayout class 216, 298, 313, 321 
bound property 248 
break 35 
breakpoint 

inserting 157 
removing 157 
Browse pane 10 
BufferedlnputStream class 166 
BufferedOutputStream class 167 
BufferedReader class 166 
BufferedWriter class 167 
Button class 203, 239 
ByteArraylnputStream class 165 
ByteArrayOutputStream class 166 
bytecode 19 


c 

calculator 251-274 
call stack 144 

CardLayout class 217, 298, 331 
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case 33 

casting 24 

catch block 141, 148 

CD-ROM 5, 401, 413 

CGI 405 

character 

property 373 
type 374 

CharArrayReader class 165 
CharArrayWriter class 166 
CheckboxMenuItem class 224 
CheckingAccount class 106 
ChoiceFormat class 368 
CICS 419, 439 
class 

abstract 107, 115, 128 
blueprint 46 
candidate 49 
concept 5, 46, 104 
concrete 108 
creating 51, 60 
icon 16 

implementing 60 
inner 118 
method 43 
modifier 52, 72 
testing 69 
variable 43 
versioning 359 
class browser 233 
Class class 387 
Classes view 10 
CLASSPATH 73, 398, 427 
client-side server proxy 431 
clone 94 

clone!) method 106 
COBOL 420 
CODE 397 
code 

beanizing 275, 281, 283 
editing 4 
exporting 81, 394 
importing 78, 80, 274 
CODEBASE 397 
collation 371 
CollationKey class 372 
Collator class 371 
collision 360 
COMMAREA 420, 439 
comment 29 

commitUOWO method 421 
Common Gateway Interface. See CGI 
compatibility 410 
component 198, 230 
Component class 199 


conditional statement 
if-else 32 
switch 33 
connection 

event- to-method 261-263 
event-to-property 269 
event- to-script 311 
parameter 266-269 
property-to-method 269 
property-to-property 257-261 
reordering 326 
script 263-266 
Console window 15 
constrained property 249 
construction from parts 230 
constructor 

concept 87 
copy 90 
modifier 94 
overloading 89 
overridding 88 
container 200 
Container class 214 
continue 35 
CPPFILT 430 
credit!) method 66 
currency formatting 369 
customer information control. See CICS 
C++ 21 

C++ Access Builder 424 


D 

DAException class 418 

DAIOStream class 418 

DAManager class 418 

Data Access Builder 415, 439 

database management system. See DBMS 

DatalnputStream class 166 

DataOutputStream class 167 

DatastoreJDBC class 417 

date formatting 370 

DB2 4, 414 

DBMS 438 

debit!) method 66 

Debugger 4, 153, 156 

DecimalFormat class 368 

defineClass!) method 387 

delegation 117, 141 

delegation model 205 

deprecated method 207 

destroy!) method 202 

destructor 95 
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Dialog class 203 
dispose!) method 206, 239 
DLL 430 
do loop 34 
domain name 401 
dynamic binding 111, 387 


E 

EAB 4, 414 
early binding 111 
ECI 4, 414 
editable property 249 
edition 

concept 182, 184 
creating 187 
loading 188 
managing 187 
replacing 187 
editor 4 

encapsulation 44, 53, 230 

endUOWO method 421 

Enterprise Access Builder. See EAB 

Enterprise Edition 413 

Entry Edition 413 

equals 106 

error 

handling 140 
icon 18 
semantic 65 
syntactic 65 
unresolved 66 
Error class 146 
event 

creating 338 
handling 205 
model 231 
source 209, 306, 342 
event listener 209 
EventListener interface 339 
event-to-method connection 
261-263 

event-to-property connection 269 
event-to-script connection 311 
exception 

catching 142, 148 
concept 141 
defining 149 
displaying 336 
hierarchy 146 
object 144 
predefined 148 
propagating 145 


throwing 142 
Exception class 146, 148 
exception handler 25, 142 
executable 17 
execution flow 143 
execution stack 144 
expression 21 
extends 106 

external call interface. See ECI 414 
Externalizable interface 250 


F 

Factory bean 346 
field 

concept 52 
initializing 86, 87 
modifier 52 
transient 17 
File class 167 

FilelnputStream class 165, 176 
FileOutputStream class 166 
FileReader class 165 
FileWriter class 166 
final 52, 88 
finalizer 94, 143 
finalized method 95, 100, 106 
finally block 143 
FlowLayout class 215, 298, 322 
Frame class 203, 239 
free-form surface 235 


G 

garbage collector 95 
generalization 104 
generated code 241 
getDatelnstanced method 370 
getDateTimelnstanced method 370 
getter method 53, 63 
GridBagConstraints class 221 
GridBagLayout class 221, 299, 301, 316, 
319, 321, 328, 377 

GridLayout class 218, 299, 310, 322 
GUI 198 


H 

handle 46 
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handleEventO method 207 
heap 92, 94 
HEIGHT 397 
HiAgain class 13 
HiThere class 7 
HotJava 408 
HSPACE 397 
HTML 396, 399, 403 
HTML page 

creating 396 
HTTP 

configuring 404 
port number 406 
starting server 403 
httpd.cnf 407 

Hypertext Markup Language. See HTML 


I 

IBM Internet Connection Server 400 
administrator 404 
home directory 405 
installing 401 
requirements 401 
starting server 403 
IBM Open Class Library 361 
IBM VisualAge for C++ 425 
IDE 4, 6, 66, 183 
if-else 32 
IList class 315 
ImageCanvas class 375 
IMessageBox class 336 
implementation phase 50 
import 74, 78 

incremental development 106 
indexed property 248 
inheritance 47, 104-114, 121 
initO method 201 
inner class 118, 209 
InputStream class 165, 171 
Inspector 153, 154 
instance method 43 
instance variable 43 
Integer class 56 

integrated development environment. See 
IDE 

interchange file 79, 394 
interface 17, 112, 114, 130 
Interfaces view 10 
international application 375 
Internet xii 

Internet Connection Server. See IBM Inter- 
net Connection Server 


Internet Explorer. See Microsoft Internet 
Explorer 

introspection 231, 246, 250 
Introspector class 250 
invokeTxnO method 420, 421 
iterative statement 
do-while 34 
while 33 
IVector class 284 
ivj2cpp 427 

IVJCicsUOWInterface class 421, 422 


J 

J2CPP_CLASSPATH 427 

JAR 79, 250, 395 

Java archive. See JAR 

Java Database Connection. See JDBC 

Java native interface. See JNI 

Java virtual machine. See Java VM 

Java VM 3, 19 

JavaBeans 4, 198, 228, 229, 247, 415 
JDBC 4, 414 
JDBC-ODBC Bridge 414 
JNI 424 


K 

keyword 

abstract 109 
break 35 
case 33 
catch 141 
continue 35 
do 34 

extends 106 
final 117 
finally 143 
if-else 32 
import 74, 78 
interface 112 
new 85 
null 26 
package 73 
protected 109 
super 107, 121 
switch 33 
synchronized 360 
this 90 
throw 145 
transient 172 
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try 142 
while 33 


L 

layout constraint 320 
layout manager 204, 214, 298 
library 83, 417 

LineNumberlnputStream class 166 
LineNumberReader class 166 
Listener interface 340 
ListResourceBundle class 365, 367 
literal 24 
locale 362 
Locale class 362 


M 

maintainability 45 
main() method 13, 14, 202 
menu 224, 270 
menu bar 270 
Menu class 224, 270 
MenuBar class 224 
MenuComponent class 200, 224 
Menultem class 224, 270 
MenuSeparator class 271 
message 5, 45, 59 
message formatting 368 
MessageFormat class 368 
method 

abstract 108 
argument 93 
candidate 49 
concept 5 
final 17 
getter 53, 63 
modifier 54 
name 55 
native 17 
overloading 121 
overriding 107 
parameter 55 
return type 55 
setter 53, 63 
signature 55, 88, 89 
static 17 
synchronized 17 
method modifier 
private 54 
protected 54 


public 54 

Microsoft Internet Explorer 410 
Microsoft Visual C++ 425 
MIME-type 407 
model 231, 252 

model/view/controller. See MVC 
modifier 

final 22, 88, 117 
private 22, 72 
protected 22, 72 
public 22, 72 
static 22 
transient 22 
volatile 22 
modularity 44 
MouseEvent class 227 
MS-DOS 401 

multilingual application 375 
multiple inheritance 114 
multiple virtual storage. See MVS 
multiplicity 116 
multithreading 21, 356 
MVC 208 
MVS 420 


N 

NAME 397 

naming convention 62 

National Language Support. See NLS 

Netscape Communicator 409 

NLS 361-386 

nonvisual bean 232 

null 26 

Null layout 299 
number formatting 368 
NumberFormat class 364, 368, 369 


o 

object 

assignment 59 
behavior 42 
cloning 94 
concept 5, 42 
design 50 
downcasting 389 
flattening 164 
handle 46 
interface 52 
method 42 
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reference 58, 90, 91, 93 
resurrecting 164 
serialization 163, 170-173 
using 58 
variable 42 
Object class 214 

ObjectlnputStream class 171, 173, 176 
ObjectOutputStream class 171, 173 
OpenDoc 230 
operator 

binary 26 
member access 28 
precedence 28 
relational 27 
unary 26 

OutputStream class 171 
OverdraftAccount class 109 


P 

package 52 
access 22 
concept 5, 71 
copying 96 
creating 73, 76 
icon 16 
using 74, 77 
Packages view 10 
paintO method 202 
Panel class 201 
PARAM NAME tag 397 
parameter connection 266—269 
percentage formatting 370 
performance 20 
persistence 164, 246 
PinCheckedOkEvent class 338 
PipedlnputStream class 165, 166 
PipedOutputStream class 165, 166 
PipedReader class 165, 166 
PipedWriter class 165, 166 
PODatald class 417 
polymorphism 47, 110, 112 
pop-up menu 226, 272 
PopupMenu class 224, 272 
port 406 

portability 20, 246 
PresistentObject class 417 
primary bean 235 
PrintStream class 167 
PrintWriter class 167 
private 52, 54, 72 
problem domain 48 
Professional Edition 4, 413 


program element 
searching 191 
versioning 185 
project 5, 16, 82 
Projects view 10 
promote 308, 315, 317 
property 

concept 231 
promoting 308 
tearing off 307 

PropertyResourceBundle class 366 
property-to-method connection 269 
property-to-property connection 257-261 
protected 52, 54, 72 
proxy bean 431 
public 54, 72, 73 
PushbacklnputStream class 166 
PushbackReader class 166 


Q 

Quick Start dialog 6 


R 

RandomAccessFile class 167 
Reader class 165 
reflection 250, 386 
relationship 
has-a 104 
is-a 104 

remote method invocation. See RMI 
Remote Object Instance Manager 431, 432 
repository 

concept 182, 183 
exploring 189 
resource bundle 
concept 364 
loading 366 

retrieving resource from 367 
using 380 

resource locking 360 

ResourceBundle class 364, 366 

reuse 103 

RMI 4, 431, 439 

RMI Registry 432 

RTTI 386-390 

Runnable interface 356 

run-time binding 111 

Run-Time Type Identification. See RTTI 

RuntimeException class 147 
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s 

safety 20 
sand-box 20 

SavingsAccount class 107 
scope 94 
Scrapbook 158 
script connection 263-266 
separator 28 

SequencelnputStream class 165 
Serializable interface 163, 171, 250 
serialization 163 
server-side server proxy 432 
setter method 53, 63 
Smalltalk 21 

SmartGuide 6, 60, 76, 253 
Source pane 10 
specialization 104 
SQL 415, 416 
startUOWO method 421 
startO method 201 
static 57 

static initializer 88 
StaticTicker class 353 
Sticky checkbox 234, 310 
stopO method 201 
stream 

input 165-166 
object 170-173 
output 166-167 
using 168 

StreamTokenizer class 167 

String 29 

StringBuffer 30 

StringBuffer class 165, 167 

StringBufferlnputStream class 165 

StringReader class 165 

StringWriter class 167 

Structured Query Language. See SQL 

subclass 106 

super 107, 121 

switch 33 

symbol 16 

system 

design 50 
requirements 48 


T 

tabbing order 303 
TCP/IP 

domain name 401 


host name 401 
IP address 401 
port 406 

tear-off property 306 
TextField class 203, 239 
this 90, 308 
thread 159, 205, 356 
Thread class 356 
throw 145 
Throwable class 146 
Ticker class 358 
time formatting 370 
toolbar 235 

toStringQ method 90, 100, 106, 289 
Transaction class 117, 174 
transient 171, 172 
try block 142 


u 

UML 51, 251 
Unicode 25, 375 

unified modeling language. See UML 
uniform resource locator. See URL 
unit of work 42 1 
UNIX 175 

unresolved problem 66 
Unresolved Problems view 10 
URL 396 
use case 48 


V 

variable 

access modifier 22 
declaration 21 
final 22 

initial value of 23 
modifier 22 
name of 23 
private 22 
protected 22 
public 22 
scope of 25, 94 
static 22 
transient 22 
type of 22 
volatile 22 

variable bean 304, 346 
Vector class 56, 116 
version control 
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concept 4 
using 184-190 
view 231, 252, 256, 292 
virtual machine. See Java VM 
visual bean 232 

Visual Composition Editor 197, 232—246, 
277 

concept 4 
palette 462 
VSPACE 397 


w 


Web browser 

Hot Java 408 
Internet Explorer 410 
Netscape Communicator 409 
Netscape Navigator 5 
Web page 

creating 396 
Web server 

configuration file 405 
configuring 404, 404-408 
home directory 405 
host name 406 
installing 401-404 
port number 406 
starting 403 
while loop 33 
WHTTPG 403 
WIDTH 397 

WindowListener interface 212 
Windows 95 441 
Windows NT 175, 441 
word break 374 
Workbench 6, 7-10 
workspace 75, 181, 182, 183 
wrapper class 56 
WWW xii 
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